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PREFACE. 

« 

The subject of the followiug Lectures was “ The Concep- 
tion of the Divine among the ancient Egyptians and 
Babylonians,” and in writing them I have kept this 
aspect of them constantly in vieiw. The time has not 
yet come for a systematic history of Babylonian religion, 
whatever may be the case as regards ancient Egypt, and, 
for reasons stated in the text, we must be content with 
general principles and fragmentary details. 

It is on this account that so little advance has been 
made in grasping the real nature and characteristics of 
Babylonian religion, and that a sort of natural history 
description of it has been supposed to be all that is 
needed by Ihe student of religion. While reading over 
again my Hibbert Lectures, as well as later works on the 
subject, I have been gratified at finding how largely they 
have borrowed from me, even though it be without 
acknowledgment. But my Hibbert Lectures were neces- 
sarily a pioneering work, and we must now attempt 
to build on the materials which were there brought 
together. In the present volume, therefore, the materials 
are presupposed ; they will be found for the most part 
either in my-JIibbert I^ectures or in the cuneiforn* texts 
which have’ since been published. 

We aro better off, fortunately, as regards the re- 
ligion of ancient Egypt. Thanks more especially to 
Professor Maspero’a unrivalled conibination of learning 
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and genius, vve are beginning to learn wliat. the old 
Egyptian faitli actually was, and what were the founda- 
tions on which it rested. The development of its dogmas 
can be traced, at all events to a certain extent, and we 
can even watch the progress of their decay. 

There are two facts which, I am bound to add, liavc 
been forced upon me by a study of the old religions of 
civilised humanity. On the one hand, they testify to 
the continuity of religious tliought. God's light lighteth 
every man that comctli into tlie world, and the religions 
of Egypt and Babylonia illustrate the w'ords of the 
evangelist. They form, as it were, the background and 
preparation for Judaism and Christianity ; Christianity 
is the fulfilment, not of the Law only, but of all that was 
truest and best in the religions of the ancient world. 
In it the beliefs and aspirations of Egypt and Babylonia 
have found their explanation and fullilment. But, on 
the other hand, between Judaism and the coarsely poly- 
theistic religion of B>al)ylouia, as also between Christianity 
and tlie old Egyptian faith, — in si)ite of its liigh morality 
and spiritual insight, — there lies an impassable gulf. 
And for the existence of this gulf I can find only one 
explanation, unfashionable and antiquated tliougli it be. 
In the language of a former generation, it marks the 
dividing-line betwe^Mi revelation and unrevealed religion. 
It is like that “ something,” hard to define, yet irnpossilde 
to deny, which separates man from the a|)e, even though 
on the physiological side the ape may be the ancestor 
of the man, 

A. H. SAYCE. 


Octoher 1902 . 
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THE RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
AND EABYLONIA. 


PART 1. 

rilK liKlACAOS i)V ASCIEST FXiYVT. 

LEOTUKK 1. 

INTJlODUCTiON. 

I'r was with a considerable amount of diffidence that 
I accepted t)io invitation to deliver a course of lectures 
l)efor(3 this University, in accordance with the terms of 
Iword Giirord’s bcr^uesl. Not only is the sul>jeot of them 
a wide and compichcnsive one ; it is one, moreover, 
which is full of difficulties. The materials upon which 
the lectures must he based are almost entirely monu- 
mental : they consist of sculpture.s and paintings, of 
objects buried with the dead or found among tlie ruins 
of temples, and, ab(»ve all, of texts written in languag(^s 
and characters which only a century ago were absolutely 
unknown. How fragmentary and imitilateS such materials 
must be, T need hardly point out. The Egyptian or 
Babylonian texts we ])osscss at present are but a tithe of 
those which once existed, or even of those which will yet 
be discovered. Indeed, so far as the Babylonian texts 
are concerned, a considerable proporfion of those which 
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liavo already been stored in tlie museums of Europe and 
America are still iuidecipliored,and the work of thoroughly 
examining them will he the labour of years. And of 
those wliieli liave ln'oii copied and translated, the im- 
perfections arti great. Not inlVeqnontly a text is broken 
just whore it seemed a-boiit to throw light cm some 
l)rol)lem of religion or history, or where a few more words 
W(.*re needed in order to explain the sense. Or again, 
only a single document may have survived to us out of a 
long series, like a single chapter out of a book, leading us 
to form a wholly wrong idea of tlie autlior s meaning and 
the object of the work he liad writtem or compiled. We 
all know how dangerous it is to explain a passage a])art 
from its context, and to what erroneous conclusions such 
a practice is likely to lead. 

And yet it is with such broken and precarious materials 
tliat tlie student of tlie religions of the past has to work. 
Classical antiquity can give ns but little help. In the 
literary age of Greece and Koine the ancient religions of 
]>al)ylonia and Egypt had passed into their dotage, and 
the conceptions on which tliey were founded had been 
transformed or forgotum. What was left of them was 
little more than an empty and unintelligible husk, or 
even a mere caricature. The gods, in whose name the 
kings of Assyria had gone forth to comiuer, and in whose 
honour Nebucliadre/zar had reared the temples and 
palaces of llaliylon, had degenerated into the patrons of a 
system of magic ; the priests, who had once made and 
unmade tlie lords of tl)e East, bad become “ Chahkean” 
fortinie-tellors/and the religion and science of Babylonia 
werQ I’ciucmbered only for their connection with astrology 
The old tradition had survivcid in ]5gyj)t with less 
apparent alteration, Init even there tlie continuity of 
religious belief and teaching was more apjiarent than 
leal, external ratKer than internal; and though the 
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Ptolemies ami early Hoinaii emperors rebuilt the temples 
on the old linos, and allowed themselves to be depleted 
in the dress of the Pharaohs, making offerings to gods 
whose very names they could not have pronounced, it 
was all felt to he but a sham, a dn^ssing uj), as it were, 
in the clothes of a religion out of wliieli all the spii it ami 
lif(^ luid lied. 

liOth in Egypt and in Jlabyloriia, tlierefore, we are 
thrown back upon the monumental texts which the exca- 
vator has recovered from the soil, and the decipherer has 
pieced together with infinite labour and patience. At 
every step we are lirought face to face with the imper- 
fections of tlie record, and made aware how much we 
liave to read into the story, how scanty is the evidence, 
how disconnected are the facts. The conclusions we 
form must to a large extent be theoretical and pro- 
visional, liable to be revised and modified witli the 
arniuisition of fresh material or a more skilful combina- 
tion of what is already known. We are compelled to 
interpret the past in the light of the present, to judge 
the men of old by the men of to-day, and to explain their 
beliefs in accordance with what seem to us the common 
and natural opinions of civilised humanity. 

I need not point out how precarious all such attempts 
must necessarily be. There is nothing harder tlian to 
determine the real character of the religion of a pt‘ pb*, 
even when the religion is still living. We may descni'c 
its outward characteristics, though even these are not 
unfrequently a matter of dispute ; but the neligious ideas 
themselves, wliich constitute its essence, are far more 
difiicult to grasp and define. Indeed, it is not always 
easy for the individual liimself to state with philosophical 
or scientific precision the religious beliefs which he may 
hold. Difficult as it is to know wjiat another man 
believes, it is sometimes quite as difiicult to know exactly 
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what one believes ones self. Our religious ideas and 
beliefs are a heritage whieli has come to us from the 
past, but whicli has also been iiillueiiccd and niodilied by 
the experiences we have undergone, by the education we 
have received, and, above all, by the knowledge and 
tendencies of our age. We seldom attempt to reduce 
them into a liarmonious whole, to reconcile their incon- 
sistencies, or to fit them into a consistent system. Beliefs 
which go back, it may be, to the ages of barbarism, exist 
witli but little change by tlic side of otfun’s which are 
derived from the latest revelations of physical sciimce; 
and our conceptions of a spiritual world are not nn- 
frequontly an ill-assorted mixture of survivals from a 
time when the universe was but a small tract of the 
earth's surface, vvitli an extinguisher-like firmament above 
it, and of the ideas which astronomy has given ns of 
illimitable sjiaco, with its millions of worlds. 

If it is diilicidt to understand and describe with 
accuracy tlie religions wliich are living in our midst, how 
much more diliicult must it ])c to understand and 
describe tlie religions that have gone before them, even 
when the materials for doing so are at hand ! We are 
constantly told that the {>ast history of the particular 
forms of religion which we profess, has been misiiiulerstood 
and misconceived ; that it is only now, for example, that 
the true history of early (.-hristianity is being discovered 
and written, or that the motives and principles under- 
lying the Reformation are being rightly understood. The 
earlier phasesiin the history of a religion soon become 
unintelligible to a later generation. If we would under- 
stand them, we must liave not only the materials in which 
the record of them has been, as it were, embodied, but also 
the seeing eye and tlie sympatlietic mind wdiich will 
enable us to tlirqw ourselves hack into the past, to see 
the world as our forefathers saw it, and to share for a time 
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in their beliefs. Then and then only shall we be able 
to realise what the religion of former generations actually 
meant, what was its inner e.ssence as well as its outer 
form. 

When, instead of examining and describing a past 
phase in the history of a still existing form of faith, we 
are called ujjon to examine and describe a form of faith 
which has wholly passed away, our task becomes infinitely 
greater. We have no longer the principle of continuity 
and development to help us ; it is a new plant that we 
have to study, not tlie same plant in an earlier period of 
its growth. The fundamental ideas which form, as it 
were, its environment, are strange to us ; the polytheism 
of Babylonia, or the animal-worship of Egypt, transports 
us to a world of id(!as which stands wholly apart from 
that wherein we move. It is dillicult for us to put our- 
selves in the place of those who saw no underlying unity 
in the universe, no single principle to which it could all 
be referred, or who believed that the dumb animals were 
incarnations of the divine. And yet, until we can do 
.so, the religioms of the two great cultured nations of the 
ancient world, the pioneere of the civilisation we enjoy 
to-day, will be for us a hopeless puzzle, a labyrinth with- 
out a clue. 

Before that cdiio can be found, we must divest ourselves 
of our modcrumn. We must go hack in thought and 
■sympathy to the old Orient, and forget, so faf as is 
jiossible, the intervening ages of history and development, 
and the mental and moral differences between the East 
and the West. 1 .say so far as is possiblh, for the possi- 
bility is relative only. No man ean shake of£ tlio 
influences of the age and country of which he is the 
child ; wo cannot undo our training and cduculion, or 
root out the inherited instincts with which wc were born. 
We cannot put back the hand of •time, nor can the 
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Ethiopian change Ins skin. All we can do is to suppress 
our own prejudices, to rid ourselves of baseless assumptions 
and prepossessions, and to interpret such evidence as we 
have honestly and literally. Above all, we must possess 
that power of sympathy, that historical imagination, as 
it is sometimes called, which will enable us to realise the 
])ast, and to cuter, in some degree, into its feelings and 
experiences. 

The iirst fact vvhicli the historian of religion has to 
bear in mind is, that religion and morality are not 
necessarily connected together. The recent history of 
religion in Western Europe, it is true, has made it 
increasingly diflicult for us to understand this fact, 
especially in days when systems of morality have been 
put forward as religions in themselves. Eut between 
religion and morality there is not necessarily any close 
tie. licligion has to do witli a power outside ourselves, 
morality with our conduct one to another. The civilised 
nations of the world liave doubtless usually regarded the 
power that governs the universe as a moral power, and 
have consequently placed morality under the sanction of 
religion. Ent the power may also l)e conceived of as 
non-moral, or even as immoral; the blind law of destiny, 
to which, according to (Ireck lielief, the gods tliemselves 
were subject, was ncces.sarily non-moral; while certain 
(Inostic sects accounted for the existence of evil by the 
theory'^that the creator-god was imjjerfect, and therefore 
evil in his nature. Indeed, the cruelties perpetrated by 
what we term nature have seemed to many so contrary 
to the very elements of moral law, as to presuppose that 
the power which permits and orders them is essentially 
immoral. ZoroasI riiinism divided the world between a 
god of good and a god of evil, and held that, under the 
present dispensation at all events, the god of evil was, on 
the whole, the stronger power. 
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It is strciigtli rather than goodness that imniitive 
mail admires, worships, and fears, hi tlie struggle for 
existence?, at any rate in its earlier stages, physical stroiigih 
plays the most important part. The old instinctive pride 
of strength which enabled our first ancestors to battle 
successfully against the forces of nature and the beasts 
of the forest, still survives in tlie cliikl and the boy. 
The baby still delights to pull oil* tlie wings and legs of 
the lly that has fallen into its power; and tlie liero of 
the playground is the strongest athlete, and not the best 
scliolar or tlio most virtuous of selioolboys. A sudden 
outbronk of political fury like that which ciiaracteriscd 
the French llevolution shows how thin is the varnisli 
of conventional moiality which covers tin? passions of 
civilised man, and Christiau Europe still makes the 
battlelield its court of final appeal. Liki? tlie lower 
animals, man is still governed by the law which dooms 
the weaker to extinction or decay, and gives the palm 
of victory to the strong. In spite of all that moralists 
may say and preach, power and not morality still governs 
the world. 

We need not wonder, tlierofore, that in tlie earliest 
forms of religion we find little or no traces of the moral 
clement. What wo tcuin morality was, in fact, a slow 
growth. It was tin? necessary result of life in a commimiiy. 
As long as men lived ai>art one from tlu? other, thcie was 
little opportunity for its display or evolution. But with the 
rise of a community came also the development of a moral 
law. In its practical details, doubtless, that law differed 
in many respecLs from the moral law wliieh we profess 
to obey to-day. It was only by slow degrees ilvit the 
sacredness of the marriage tie or of family lile, as we 
understand it, came to be recognised. Among certain 
tribes of Esr|uiinaiix there is still promiscuous intercourse 
between the two sexes; anti lvhtuc^'er Mohammedanism 
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extends, polygamy, with its attendant degradation of the 
woman, is permitted. On the other hand, there are still 
tril)es and races in which polyandry is practised, and the 
child has consequently no father wliom it can rightfully 
call its own. Until tlie recent conversion of the Fijians 
to Christianity, it was considered a tilial duty for the 
sons to kill and devour their parents wlieii they had 
become too old for work : and in the royal family of 
l^gypt, as Jiinong tlm rtoleinies wlio entered on its 
heritage, tlie brother was coni])clIed by law and custom 
to marry his sister. Family morality, in fact, if I may 
use sucli an (expression, has been slower in its develop- 
ment than coinmimal morality : it was in the community 
and ill the social relations of men to one another that 
the ethical sense was first developed, and it was from 
the community that the newly-won code of morals was 
transferred to the family. Man recognised that he was 
a moral agent in his dealings with the community to 
whicli he l)elonged, long before he recognised it as an 
individual. 

lieligion, however, has an inY(3r.se history. It starts 
from th(3 individual, it is extended to tlie community. 
Tho individual must have a .sense of a power outside 
liiinseJf, whom he is cMled upon to worsbip or pro- 
pitiate, liefore he can rise to llie idea of trilial gods. 
The fetish can he adfrred, the ancestor addressed in 
prayer, ‘before the family has become the tribe, or pro- 
miscuous intercourse has ]»asscd into polygamy. 

The association of morality and religion, thciieforc, i.s 
not only not a lieces.sity, hut it is of comparatively late 
origiiicin tlK3 history of mankind. Indeed, the union 
of the two is by no means complete even yet. Orthodox 
bfiiristianity ^stiIl main tains that corre<Um3S.s of belief is 
at hiast as important as correctness of behaviour, and 
it is not Hi) long that men were punished and done 
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to death, not for immoral conduct, but for refusing to 
accept some dogma of the Church. In the eyes of the 
Creator, the correct statement of abstruse metaphysical 
questions was supposed to be of more importance than 
fclie fulfilment of the moral law. 

The first step in the work of bringing religion and 
morality together was to place morality under the 
sanction of religion. The rules of conduct which the 
experiences of social life liad rendered neces.sary or 
advantageous were enforced by an appeal to the terrors 
of religious belief. Practices which sinned against the 
code of social morality were put under the ban of the 
god.s iind their ministers, and those who ventured to 
adopt them were doomed to destruction in this world 
and the no.xt. The /<(////, which was originally confined 
to reserving certain places and objects for the use of the 
divine powers, was invoiced for the protection of ethical 
laws, or to punish violations of them, and the curse of 
heaven was called down not only upon the enemy of 
the tribe, but upon the enemy of the moral code of the 
tribe as well. 

Keligioii thus became tribal as well as jicrsonal; the 
religious instinct in the individual clothed itself with the 
forms of social life, and the religious conceptions which 
had gathered round the life of tlic family were modified 
and transferred to the life of the community. It was no 
longer only a feeling of fear or reverence on the* part of 
the individual which made him bow down before the 
terrors of the .supernariiral and obey its behests ; to this 
were now added all the ties and associations eonnected 
with the life of a tribe. The ethical element was .joined 
to the religious, and what has been termed the religions 
instinct or consciousness in the individual man attached 
itself to the rules and laws of ethical conduct. But the 
atUichment was, in the first instance, more or less 
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accidental ; long ages had to pass before the place of 
the two elements, the ethical and religious, was reversed, 
and the religious sanction of the ethical code was ex- 
changed for an ethical sanction of religion. It needed 
centuries of training before a Christian poet could declare: 

He can*t be wrong whose life is in the right.*' 

There is yet another danger against whicli we must 
guard when dealing with the religions of the past; it 
is that of confusing the thoughts and utterances of 
individuals with the common religious belii'fs of the 
communities in which they lived. We are for the most 
part dependent on literary materials for our knowledge 
of the faiths of the ancient world, and C()usei[Uontly the 
danger of which I speak is one to which tlie historian of 
religion is particularly exposed. B\it it must be remem- 
bered that a literary writer is, by the very fact of his 
literary activity, dUTereut from the majority of his con- 
temporaries, and that this difference in the ages before 
the invention of printing was greater than it is to-day. 
He was not only an educated man ; he was also a man 
of exceptional culture. He was a man whose thoughts 
and sayings were considered worthy of being remembered, 
who could think for himself, and wlioso thouglits were 
listened to by others. His abilities or genius raised him 
aliovo the ordinary level ; his ideas, accordingly, could not 
he the ideas of the multitude about him, nor could lu' 
from tlie nature of tlie case, express tlieni in the saiiio 
way. The poets or theologians of Egyjjt and Itabylonia 
were necessarily original thinkers, and we cannot, there- 
fore, expect to find in tlieir writings merely a retlection of 
the beliefs or superstitions of those among whom they 
lived. 

To reconstruct the religion of Egypt from the literary 
works of which a few fragments have come down to us, 
would bo like reconstructing the religion of this country 
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in the last century from a few tattered pages of Hume or 
Bums, of Dugald Stewart or Sir Walter Scott. The 
attempts to show that ancient Egyptian religion was a 
sublime monotheism, or an enlightened pantheism which 
disguised itself in allegories and metaphors, have their 
origin in a confusion between the aspirations of individual 
thinkers and the actual religion of their time. There are 
indeed literary monuments rescued from the wreck of 
ancient Egyptian culture which embody the highest and 
most spiritual conceptions of the Godhead, and use the 
language of the purest monotheism. But such monu- 
ments represent the beliefs and ideas of the cultured 
few rather than of the Egyptians as a whole, or even 
of the majority of the educated classes. They set before 
us the highest point to which the individual Egyptian 
could attain in his spiritual conceptions — not tlie 
religion of the day as it was generally believed and 
practised. To regard them as representing the popular 
faith of Egypt, would be as misleading as to suppose that 
Socrates or I’lato were faithful e.xponents of Athenian 
religion. 

That this view of the literary monuments of ancient 
Egypt is correct, can be shown from two concrete in- 
.stances. On tlie one side, there is the curious cattcmjd 
made by Amon-hotep iv., of tlie Eighteenth Dynasty, 
to revolutionise hlgyptian religion, and to replace the old 
religion of the State by a sort of monotheistic pa*ntheism. 
Tlie hymns addressed to the solar di.sk — the visible 
symbol of the new God — breatlie an exalted spirituality, 
and remind us of jiassages in the Hclirew Scriptures. 
“ 0 God,” we read in one of them. “ 0 God, who in truth 
art the living one, who standest before our eyes ; thou 
created that which was not, thou formest it all”; “We 
also have come into being through the word of thy 
mouth.” * 
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But all such language was inspired by a cult which 
was not Egyptian, and which the Egyptians themselves 
regarded as an insult to their national deity, and a 
declaration of war against the priesthood of Thebes. 
Hardly was its royal patron consigned to his tomb when 
the national hatred burst forth against those who still 
adhered to the new faith; the temple and city of the 
solar disk were levelled willi the ground, and the body 
of tluj heretic Pharaoh himself was torn in pieces. Had 
the religious productions of the court of Amon-hotep lY. 
alone survived to us, we should have formed out of 
them a wholly false picture of the religion of ancient 
Egypt, and ascribed to it doctrines which were held only 
by a few individuals at only one short period of its 
liistory, — doctrines, moreover, which were detested and 
bitterly resented by the orthodox adheionts of the old 
creeds. 

My other example is taken from a class of literature 
which exists wherever there is a cultured society and an 
ancient civilisation. It is the literature of scepticism, of 
those minds who cannot accept tlie popular notions of 
divinity, who are critically contemptuous of time-lionoured 
traditions, and who find it impossil)lo to reconcile the 
teaching of tlie popular cult with the daily experiences 
of life. It is not so much that tliey deny or o])j)o.se the 
docLvines of the olficial creed, as that they ignore them. 
'Tlieir scepticism is that of Epicurus rather than of the 
French eiicyclopjcdists. Lot the multitude bclicjve in 
its gods and its priests, so long as they themselves are 
not forced to do the same. 

Egypt had its literary sceptics like Croijce or Borne. 
Listen, for instance, to the so-called Song of tlie 
Harper, written as long ago as the age of the Eleventh 
i>ynasLy, somewhere about 2500 n.c. This is how a 
pkrt of it runs in Canon Uawnsley’s metrical translation, 
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which faithfully preserves the si^irit and sense of the 
original- 

“ What is forlinu; ? say tlio wise. 

VantsluMl aro the hearths and heiiKv- ; 

What lie does or thinks, wlm dies, 

}s<*iie to tell us comes 

Eat and drink in pciace lo-day, 

When you go your goods ii'iiiaiii ; 

lie who fares tiie last long way, 

Conujs not back again.” 

Tlie Song of the Harper is not the only fragment of 
the sceptical literature of Egypt wliich \vc possess. At 
a far later date, a treatise was written in which, under 
the thinly-veiled form of a fahle the dogmas of the 
national faith were controverted and overthrown. It 
takes the form of a dialogue between an Ethiopian cat — 
the representative of all that was orthodo.x and respect- 
able in Egyptian society — and a jackal, who is made 
the mouthpiece of liereticiil unbelief.^ But it is clear 
that the sympathies of the author are with the sceptic 
rather than with the believer ; and it is the cat and not 
the jackal who is worsted in argument, lii this first 
controversy between authority and reason, authority thus 
comes off second best, and just as Epicurus has a prede- 
cessor in the autlior of the Song of the Harper, so 
Voltaire has a predecessor in the author of the dialogue. 

Here, again, it is obvious that if only tfiese two 
specimens of Egyptian theological literature had been 
preserved, w^e should have carried away with us a very 
erroneous idea of ancient Egyjitian belief — or unbelief. 
Who could have imagined that the Egyptians ,Nvere a 
people who had elaborated a minutely-detailed descrip- 
tion of the world beyond the grave, and who believed 

^ Kotisfor the pp. 188, 180. 

■■ Jh'svillout in the licnvc ('fjy'idolo(jfq}h\ i. 4, ii. 3, 
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more intensely perhaps than any other people has done 
either before or since in a future life ? Who could have 
supposed that their religion inculcated a belief not only 
in the immortality of the soul or spirit, Imt in the 
resurrection of the body as well ; and that they painted 
the li(dds of the blessed to which they looked forward 
after death as Ji happier and a sunnier Egypt, a hind of 
light and gladness, of feasting and joy ? W e cannot 
judge what Egyptian religion was like merely from the 
writings of some of its literary men, or build u[)on them 
elaborate theories as to wliat priest and layman believed. 
In dealing with the fragments of Egyptian literature, we 
must ever bear in mind that they represent, not thi' 
ideas of the mass of the people, but the conceptions of 
the cultured few. 

But there is still another error into which we may 
fall. It is tliat of attaching too literal a meaning to the 
language of theology. The error is the natural result of 
the reaction from the older methods of interpretation, 
which found allegories in the simplest of texts, and 
mystical significations in tlie plainest words. Tlie 
application of the scientific method to the records of 
the past brought with it a recognition tliat an ancient 
writer meant wliat he said quite as mncli as a writer 
of to-day, and that to read into his language the arbitrary 
ideas of a modern hierophant might he an attractive 
pastime, ' but not a serious occupation Before we can 
hope to understand the literature of the past, we must 
try to discover what is its literal and natural meaning, 
unbiassed by prejudices or prepossessions, or even by the 
authority of great names. Theologians have been too 
fond of availing themselves of the ambiguities of language, 
and of seeing in a text more than its author either knew 
or dreamt of. Unle.ss we have express testimony to the 
contrary, it is no moire permissible to find parables and 
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nietapliorical expressions in an old Egyptian book than it 
is in the productions of the modern press. 

But, on the other hand, it is possilde to press this 
literalism too far. Liinguage, it has been said, is a 
storehouse of faded metaphors; and if this is true of 
language in general, it is still more true of theological 
language. AVo can understand the spiritual and the 
abstract only through the help of the material ; the 
words by which we denote them must be drawn, in the 
first instance, from tlie world of the senses. Just as in 
the world of sense itself the picture that wc see or the 
music that we hear comes to us through the nerves of 
sight and hearing, so all that we know or believe of the 
moral and spiritual world is conveyed to us through 
sensuous and material channels. Thought is impossible 
without the brain through which it can act, and we 
cannot convey to others or even to ourselves our con- 
ceptions of right and wrong, of beauty and goodness, 
without having recourse to analogies from the world of 
phenomena, to metaphor and imagery, to parable and 
allegory. AVhat is “ conception ” itself but a “ grasping 
with both hands,” or “ parable ” but a “ throwing by the 
side of”? If we would deal with the spiritual and 
moral, wc 7nmt have recourse to metaphorical forms of 
speech. A religion is necessarily built up on a founda- 
tion of metaphor. 

To interpret such metaphors in their purely 'natural 
sense would therefore land us in gross error. Un- 
fortunately, modern students of the religious history of 
the past Inxve not always been careful to- avoid doing so. 
Misled by the fact that language often enshrines old 
beliefs and customs which have otherwise passed out of 
memory, they have forgotten that a metaphor is not 
necessarily a survival, or a survival a metaphor. In the 
hieroglyphic texts discovered in tlxs Tyramids of the 
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sixtli Egyptian dynasty, Salin or Orion, th(i hinitsman of 
the skies, is said to eal; this great gods in the niornitig, 
the lesser gods at noon and the smaller ones at night, 
roasting tlieir Ilcsli in the vast ovens of tlie lieavens ; and 
it has been hastily concluded that this points to a time 
when the ancestors of the historical Egyptians actually 
did eat human llesh. It would he just as reasonable to 
conclude from the language of the Eucharistic Oillce that 
tlio members of tlie Christian Churcli were once addicted 
to cannibalism. Eating and drinking are very obvious 
metaphors, and there are even languages in which tlie 
word ‘‘to eat” lias acquired thcj meaning “to exist.” ^ 
I remember hearing of a tribe who believed that we 
worshipped a lamb because of the literal translation into 
their language of the phrase, “ 0 Lamb of God.” 
Theology is full of instances in whicli the language it 
uses has been metaphorical from the outset, and the 
endeavour to interpret it with bald litmality, and to see 
in it the fossiliscal ideas and practices of the past, would 
end in nothing but failure. Ohristianity is not the only 
religion which lias consciously employed parable for 
inculcating the truths it professes to teach. . Buddhism 
has done the same, and the “ rarablcs of Buddhagosha ” 
have had a wider inllueiice than all the other volumes of 
tlie Buddhist Canon. 

Survivals there undoubtedly arc in tlicologieal language 
as in ali other forms of language, and one of the hardest 
tasks of the student of ancient religion is to determine 
where they really exist. Is the symbolisin embodied in 
a word or an expression of primary or secondary origin 

' Foi*. tlic rxtraordinary variety of scnse.s in wliieh tlie verh “to 
eat,” lia.s come to be used in the Afncan language of Akra, see Pott, 
{■fher du yenduMcnkrylt dcs onnisehlidien SpraM((iff^s von Wilhelm rnn 
Jlnrah'jldf.j ii. pji, 49r»--498 (187C)). Thus yr roy “to be lu.'ister,” is 
lilemlly “to eat tlio uiT**^** side’’; yhty “to live” or “exist,” is 
literally “ to eat a day w, “to be oold,” is “ to oat oold.” 
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Was it from tlu? very beginning a symbol and rneta])lior 
intended to ]>o but the sensuous cbuiniel through which 
some perception of divine truth could be conveyed to ns, 
or does it reflect the manners and thought of an earlier 
age of society, which has acquired a symbolical sij^hfleanco 
with the lapse of ccaituries ? When the primitive Aryan 
gave the Being whom he worshipped the name of .Dyans, 
from a root wliich signified “ to be Inight,'* did be 
actually see in the bright Jirmameiit tlie divinity he 
adored, or was the title a metaphorical om?. exY)ressive 
only of the fact that the power outside himself was 
bright and shining like the sun ? The Babylonians 
pictured their gods in the imago of man : did Babylonian 
religion accordingly begin with the worslu]) of deilitMl 
ancestors, or wore the human figures mere symbols and 
images denoting that the highest conception man could 
form of bis creator was that of a being like himself ? 
The answer to tliesc questions, whicli it lias been of lute- 
years the fashion to seek in modern savagery, is incon- 
clusive. It has first to be proved that iiiodern savagery 
is not duo to degeneration rather than to arrested 
development, and that the forefathers of the eivilised 
nations of the ancient world were ever on the same level 
as the savage of to-day. In fact the savage of to-day 
is not, and cannot be, a represen f alive of primitive man. 
If the ordinary doctrine of development is riglit, primitive 
man would liave known nothing of those esseniftds of 
hiunan life and progress of wliich no savage community 
has liitherto been found to be destitute. Hi? would liave 
known nothing of the art of producing^ lire, nothing 
of language, witliout which human society would, be 
impossible. On the other hand, if the civilised race's of 
mankind possessed from the outset the germs of culture 
and the power to develop it, they ' can in no way he 
eouipared with tlie savages of the nwxleru world, wlio 
2 

I& I 
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hiive lived, generation after generation, stationary and 
unprogressivo, like the beasts that perisli, even tliough at 
times they may have been in contact with a higher 
civilisation. To explain the religious beliefs and usages 
of tlie Greeks and Koinans from the religious ideas and 
customs of Australians or Hottentots, is in most cases 
hut labour in vain ; and to seek the origin of Semitic 
religion in the habits and superstitions of low-caste 
lledawin, is like looking to the gipsies for an explanation 
of European Christianity. Such a procedure is the abuse, 
not the use, of the anthropological method. Folk-lore 
gives us a key to tlie mind of the child, and of the child- 
like portion of society ; it slieds no light on the beginnings 
either of religion or of civilisation, and to make it do so 
is to mistake a will-o’-the-wisp for a l>eacon-light. It is 
once more to lind “survivals” wlioro they exist only in 
the mind of the inquirer. So long as civilised society 
has lasted, it lias contained the ignorant as well as the 
learned, tlie fool as well as the wise man, and we are no 
more justified in arguing from the ignorance of Iho jxist 
than we should be in arguing from the ignorance of the 
present. So far as folk-tales genuinely retlect the mind 
of tbe unlearned and childlike only, they are of little 
hel)) to the student of the religions of the ancient 
civilised world. 

We must, then, beware of discovering allegory and 
synil)ol wliere they do not exist; we must equally 
beware of overlooking them where they are actually to 
be found. And wc must rememljcr that, altliough tlie 
metaphors and symbolism of the earlier civilisations are 
not likely to be those which seem natural to the modern 
European, this is no reason why wc sliould deny tlic 
existence of them. In fact, witliout tliein religious 
language and beliefs are impossible : it is only through 
the world of the stjnscs that a way lies to a knowledge 
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of tlio wold boyoiid. Tho eoiidiliois into which wo 
were born necessitate onr expressinj^^ and realising onr 
mental, monil, and religions concejaions throngli sensuous 
imagery and similitude. Only w(^ must never forget 
that tlie imagery is not tln^ same for different races or 
generations of mankind. 

Ilefore concluding, 1 must say a few words in explana- 
tion of the title I have given to the (;ourse of lectures I 
have the lioiiour of delivering before you. ft is not my 
intention to give a systematic de.scri])tion or analysis of 
the ancient religions of Kgypt and IJabylonia. Tliat 
would hardly be in keeping with tlie terms of Lord 
Oiffbrd’s l)e(iuesl., nor would the details be interesting, 
except to a small comjxiiiy of sjx^cialists. Indeed, in the 
case of the ancient religion of ])al)yloiiia, tho details are 
still so imperfect and disputed, that a discussion of them 
is fitt.ed rather for tlie pages of a h\arned Society's 
journal than for a conrscj of lectui‘es. What tho lecturer 
has to do is to take the facts that have been already 
ascertained, to see to what conclusions they point, and to 
review the tlieories which they countenance or condemn. 
The names and number of the gods and goddesses 
worshipped by the Egyptians and Ikibylonians is of little 
moment to the scientific student of religion: what he 
wants to know is the conception of the deity wliicli 
underlay these manifold forms, and the relation iii> wliich 
man vras believed to stand to tho divine powers around 
him. What was it that the civilised Babylonian or 
Egyptian meant by the term “god”? .Wlint was the 
idea or belief that lay behind the polytheism of tlui 
popular cult, and in what respects is it marked olT*from 
tlie i<lcas and lieliefs that rule the religions of our modern 
world ? The old ligyptian, indeed, might not liave under- 
stood what wo mean by “ poly theism ” aiid “monotheism,” 
hilt would lie not have already recognised the two 
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tendencies of thoiiglit which have found expression among 
us in these words ? Was 81 ). Paid right when lie 
declared that tlie old civilised nations had souglit after 
the God of Christianit}’, “ if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him,” or is there an impassable gulf 
between the religious conceptions of paganism and those 
of Christian Europe i Such are some of the ciucstions to 
whose solution I trust that the facts I have to bring 
before you may contribute, in however liumlde a degree. 
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It is through its temples and tombs tliat ancient Egypt 
is mainly known to ns. It is true that the warm and 
rainless climate of Upper Egypt has ])reserved many of 
tlie objects of daily life accidentally buried in the ruins 
of its cities, and that even fragments of fragile papyrus 
have come from the mounds that mark tlie sites of its 
villages and towns ; but these do not eonslitiite even 
a tithe of the monuments uj)on whicdi our present 
knowledge of ancient Egyjjtiaii life and history has been 
built. It is from the tombs and temples that we have 
learned almost all we now know about the Egypt of the 
past. The toml)S were filled with oiferings to the dead 
and illustrations of the daily life of the living, while 
tlunr walls were adorned with representations of the 
scenes at which their possessor had been present, with 
the history of liis life, or with invocations to the gods. 
I'he temples were storehouses of religious loro, which 
was sculptured or painted on their walls and ceilings. 
Ill fact, wo owe most of our knowledge of ancient 
Egypt to the gods and to tlie dead ; and it is natural, 
therefore, that the larger part of it sliould be coucerned 
with religion and the life to come. * 

We are thus in an exceptionally good position for 
ascertaining, at all events in outline, the religious ideas 
of the old Egyptians, and even for tracing their history 
through long periods of time. The civilisation of Egypt 
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goes back to a remote past, and rex'.ent discoveries have 
carried us almost to its beginnings. The veil which so 
long cov(‘re(l the origin of Egyptian ciiltnre is at last 
being drawn aside, and some of tlie most puzzling in- 
consistencies in the religion, which formed so integral 
a part of that culture, arc being explained. We have 
learnt that the religion of the Egypt which is best known 
to us was bighly composite, tlu^ product of dilTereiit 
races and different stnnims of culture and thought;* and 
tho task of uniting them all into a lioniogenoous wliolo 
was never fully completed. To the last, Egyptian religion 
remained a combination of ill-assorted survivals rather 
than a system, a confederation of separate cults rather 
than a delinito theology. Like the State, whatever unity 
it possessed was given to it by the I’haraoh, who was 
not only a son and representative of the sun-god, hut 
the visible manifestation of the sun-god himself. Its 
unity was thus a purely personal one: without the 
riiaraoh the lilgyptiau State and Egyptian religion would 
alike have l»een dissolved into their original atoms. 

The riiaraonic Egyptians — the Egyptians, that is to 
say, who embanked the Nile, who transformed the marsh 
and the desert into cultivated fields, who Imilt the 
temples and tombs, and left behind them the monuments 
we as.sociate with Egyptian culture — seem to have come 
from Asia ; and it is probable tliat their first home was 
in Eab'ylonia. The race (or races) they found in the 
valley of the Nile were already possessed of a certain 
measure of civilisation. They were in an advanced stage 
of neolithic culture ; their flint tools aie ainotig the finest 
that have ever been made ; and they were skilled in the 
manufacture of vases of the hardest stone. But they 
were pastoral rather than agricultural, and they lived in 
the desert rather than on tlio river-hank. Tliey proved 
no match for the • uewcomei's, with theii' weapons of 
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copper; and, little, by liltlo, tlu> invading race succeeded 
in making itself master of the valley of the Nile, though 
tradition remembered the fierce battles which were 
needed l)cfore the “smiths” who followed Hx}rus could 
subjugate the older population in their progress from 
south to north. 

How far the invaders themselves formed a single race 
is still uncertain. Some scholars believe that, besides 
tlie Asiatics who entered .Egypt from tlie south, crossing 
the Red Sea and so marching through the eastern 
desert to the Nile, there were other Asiatics who came 
overland from Mesopotamia, and m;vle tlieir way into 
the Delta across the isthmus of Siie>;. Of tliis overland 
invasion, however, I can myself see no evidence; so far 
as our materials at present allow us to go, the Egyptians 
of history were composed, at most, of three elements, the 
Asiatic invaders from the south, aiul two older races, 
which we may term aboriginal. One of them Professor 
Petrie is probably right in maintaining to be Tabyan.^ 

We thus have at least thn^e diflerent types of religious 
belief and practice at the basis of Egyptian religion, 
corres])ondiiig with the three races whiclx togotlier made 
up tlie Eg\'j)tiau people. Two of tlie types would be 
African; the third would be Asiatic, perhaps Pabylonian. 
From the very outset, therefore, we must be prepared 
to find divergences of religious conception as well as 
divergences in rites and ceremonies. And such' diver- 
gences can be actually i)ointed uut.“ 

The practice of embalming, for instance, is one which 
wo have been accustomed to think peculiarly cliaiacter' 
istic of ancient Egypt. It is referred to in the Jk/:>k of 

'Soft S(^1uv(*infiirth, “ Uehor dcu Urspruii" dor Aegyptor,” in I lie 
huniUmiijm dr.r lirrUorr avtliropoloffinchcti Gci^elhchuft^ Juno 

■ Soo AV. jM. t’liiiders Fotrie, Jirh'fjioii and Consciaina in Anclnit 
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(Jenesis, and described by classical writers. There arc 
many ] people whose acquaintance witli the old Egyptians 
is conHned to tlie fact that when they died tlioir bodies 
were iiiado into nuunmies. It is from the wrappings of 
the nminmy that most of the small amulets and scarabs 
hav'c come which fill so large a space in collections of 
Egyptian antiquities, as well as many of the pap>yri 
which liave given us an insight into tlui literature of the 
])ast. We have iKien taught to believe that from times 
immemorial the l^gyptiaus mummified their dead, and 
that the practice was connected witli an equally imme- 
morial faith in tlie resurrection of tlio dead; and yet 
recent excavations have made it cli‘ar that sucli a belief 
is erroneous. Miimmili(‘ation was never universal in 
Egy})t, and there was a time when it was not i>ractised 
at all. It was unknown to the iiieljistoric populations 
whom tlie Pliai'aonie Egyptians found on their arrival in. 
the country; and among the rharaonic Egyptians them- 
selves it seems to liave spread only slowly. Few traces 
of it hav(i been met with before the age of the Fourth 
and I.Mfth Dynasties, if, iiuieed, any have been met with 
at all. 

Jhit, as we shall see hereafter, tlie practice of mumrni- 
lication was closely bound up with a Ixilief in the 
resurrection ol' the dead. The absence of it accordingly 
implie^s tliat this belief was either nou-existent, or, at all 
events,” <lid not as yet occupy a prominent place in the 
Egyptian creed. Like embalming, it must have bemi 
in'roduced by the rharaonic Egyptians; it was not until 
tlie older races of tlie country had lieen absorbed by 
their conqiienjrs tliat mummification became general, 
along with tlie religious ideas that were connected with 
it. Ik'fore the age of the Eigliteenth Dynasty it seems 
to Iiav<‘ been practically confined to the court and the 
odicial prie.^Lhood. 
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Oil Uiii ()tlu*r liarul, one at least of the prehistoric 
laces appears to have )>ractised see.oiiilary burial. The 
skeletons discovered in its graves have been inutilatecl 
in an extraordinary luanner. The skull, the legs, the 
arms, the feet, and tlic hands have been found dis- 

severed from the trunk ; even the backbone itself is 
sometimes broken into separate portions; and there are 
eases in which the whole skeleton is a mere lieap of 
dismemberod bones. But, in spite of this dismember- 
ment, the greatest care has been taken to preserve the 
separate fiagmeiits, which are often placed side by side. 
An ex])lariatiou of the dismemberment has been sought 
in cannibalism, but cannibals do not take tbe trouble 
to collect tlie bones of their victims and bury them 

witli all the marks of respect; moreover, the bones 

have not been gnawed except in one or two examples, 
where wild beasts rather than man must have been 
at work. It seems evident, tlierefore, that the race 

whose dismembered remains have thus been found in 
so many of the ])rehistoric cemeteries of Egypt, allowed 
the bodies of the dead to remain unburied until the 
llesli had been stripped from their bones by the birds 
and beasts of prey, mid that it was only wlien tliis 
liad been done that the sun-bleached bones were con- 
signed to the tomb. Similar practices still jnevail in 
certain parts of the world; apart from the Tarsi “ towers 
of silence,’' it is still the custom in Xew Guinea t?j leave 
tlie corpse among tlie branches of a tree until the llesh 
is entirely destroyed.^ 

« 

^ “Tho custu]jj of (lisiiu'iiibi'ring the body or stripping it of its llosli 
is Avidoly sprcjid : tlio ueolithio tombs of Italy contain skulls and* bones 
which jiavc been j>aintcd rod; Thiroii do Ihiye lias found iii the tombs of 
('liMiiipagno skeletons stripped of their llesh, and tlie ratagoniaiis and 
Andanuuiner.s as well as the New Zeahimlcrs still- practise IIk* custom” 
(De Morgan, /Irc/unrhca mr Ich Orujinr^idc ii. ]». M*2). Secondary 

burial ia met ^^\tU iu Imlia among the Kullcns*tUo Ivathkaris, and the 
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Beivvcen iiiuminiHoalion and secondary burial no 
rocouciliatioii is jjossiblc. 'rho conceptions upon which 
the two practices rest are contradictory one to the other. 
Ill tlic one case every effort is made to keep the body 
intact and to preserve the llesh from decay; in the 
other case the body is cast forth to the beasts of the 
desert and the fowls of the air, and its very skeleton 
allowed to be l>roken up. A people who practised 
secondary burial can hardly have lielhived in a future 

existence the body itself. Tlieir belief must rather 

have been in the (ixistence of that shadowy, vapour- 
like form, comparable to the hiirnau breath, in which 
so many races of mankind have [>ictnred to themselves 
the impeiishable part of man. It was the misty ghost, 
seen in dreams or detected at night amid the shadows 
of the forest, that survived the death of the body ; the 
body itself returned to the earth from wlience it liad 
sprung 

This prcliistoric brdief left its traces in the official 
religion of later f^gypt. The Ih or “ Soul,'' witli the 

figure of a l)ird and the head of a man, is its direct 

descendant. As we shall see, the conception of the Ba 
lits but ill with that of the mummy, and the harmonistic 
efforts of a later date were uualdc altogether to hide 
tlic inner contradiction tliat existed bctw(icn them. The 
soul, whicli fled on tlic wings of a bird to the world 
beyond the sky, was not easily to be reconciled with 
the mummified body winch was eventually to lead a 
life in tlie other world tliat should be a repetition and 
reflection of its life in this. How the Ba and the 
mummy were to I)e united, the official cult never 

Af^ariya, as w«*ll as in Mohn, Melanesia, Sarawak, tlio Lncliii Islands, 
Torres Stmits, and Ashanti, wliilc “in some of tlio English long barrows 
the bones appear t(» Inive been Hung in pe.ll-inell ” (Crooke in Jourml of 
the A'nf.lir(qtolo(jical InstUuk., xxix, pp. 284--2.S0 (1899)). 
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eudeavourtMl to explain ; the task was probably beyond 
its powers. It was content to leave, the two conceptions 
side by side, bidding the individual believer reconcile 
them as best he could. 

'Jlie fact illustrates another wliich must always be 
kept in mind in dealing with Egyptian religion. Up 
to the last it remained without a philosophic system. 
Tliere were, it is true, certain sides of it which were 
riMiuccd to systems, certain parts of the official cKx^d 
wind) became philosophies. Hut as a whole it was 
a loos(dy-coniiected agglomeration of beliefs and practices 
which had come down from the past, and one after the 
other had found a ])lace in the religion of tlie State. 
No attempt w^as ever made to form them into a coherent 
and lioniogcneoiis whole, or to liiid a pliilosophic basis 
upon which they all might rest. Siudi an idea, indeed, 
never occurred to the Egyptian. He was (piite content 
to take his religion as it had been handed down to 
liim, or as it was prescribed by tlie State ; he liad none 
of that inner retrospection whicli distinguishes the Hindu, 
none of that desire to know the causes of things wliicli 
diaracterised the Greek. The contradietion.s wliich \v() 
find in tlie articles of his creed never troubled him ; 
he never perceived tliern, or if he did they were ignored. 
Ho has left to us the task of finding a philosophic basis 
for his faith, and of fixing the central ideas round whicli 
it revolved ; the task is a hard one, and it is renclcred 
the harder by the imperfection of our materials. 

The Egyptian was no philosopher, but he had an 
immense veneration for the past. The 'past, indeed, 
was ever before him; he could not escape from. it. 
fibjects and monuments whicli would have perished in 
other countries were preserved almost in their pristine 
fresliness by the climate under which lie lived. As 
to-day, so too in the age of the riiafaohs, the earliest 
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and the latest of things jostled one another, and it was 
often dilUcult to say which of the two looked tlie older. 
The past was preserved in a way that it could not be 
elsewhere ; nothing perished except by the hand of man. 
And man, brought up in such an atmosjdiere of con- 
tinuity, became intensely conservative. Nature itself 
only increased the tendency. The Nile rose and fell 
with uionotonous regularity ; year after year the seasons 
succeeded each other without change ; and the agricul- 
turist was not dependent on the variable alternations 
of rain and sunshine, or even of extreme heat and cold. 
In Egypt, accordingly, the new grew u}) and was adopted 
without displacing the old. It was a land to which the 
rule did not apply tliat “ the old order changeth, giving 
place to new.'' The old order might, ind(icd, change, 
through foreign invasion or the inventions of human 
genius, but all the same it did not give place to the 
new. The new simply took a place by the side of the 
old. 

Tlic Egyptian system of writing is a striking illustra- 
tion of the fact. All tlie various stages through which 
writing must pass, in its development out of pictures 
into alpliabctic letters, exist in it side by side. The 
hieroglyphs can be used at once ideographically, syllabic- 
ally, and alphabetically. And what is true of Egyptian 
writing is true also of Egyptian religion. The various 
elements out of which it arose are all still traceable in 
it; none of them has been discarded, however little it 
might harnuniise with the elements with which it has 
been combined. IJeligious ideas which belong to the 
lowest and to the highest forms of tlie religious con- 
sciousness, to races of diirereiit origin and dillerent age, 
exist in it side by side. 

It is true that even in organised religions we find 
similar combinations of heterogeneous elements. Sur- 
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vivals from a distant past are linked in them with 
the conceptions of a later age, and beliefs of divergent 
origin have been incorporated by them into the same 
creed. But it is a definite and coherent creed into 
which they have been orabcxlied ; the attempt has been 
made to fuse them into a Iiarmonious whole, and to 
explain away their apparent divergencies and contradic- 
tions. Either the assertion is made that the creed of 
tlie present has come down unchanged frojn the past, or 
else it is maintained that the doctrines and rites of the 
])ast have developed normally and gradually into those 
of the pre.sent. 

But the Egyptian made no such endeavour. He 
never realised that there was any necessity for making 
it. It was sufficient that a thing should have descended 
to liiin from liis ancestors for it to be true, and he 
never troubletl hinuself about its consistency with other 
parts of his belief. He accej)ted it as he accepted tlic 
inconsistencies and inequalities of life, without any effort 
to work them into a harmonious theory or form them 
into a philosophic system. His religion was like liis 
temples, in which the art and architecture of all the past 
centuries of liis history existed side by side. All that 
the past had hciiuoathed to him must lie preserved, if 
])o.ssiblo; it might bo added to, but not modified or 
destroyed. 

It is curious that the same s])irit has prevailed in 
modern Egypt. The nati\ e never restores. If a huild- 
iiig or the furniture within it goes to decay, no attempt 
is made to mend or repair it ; it is left to inoulder on in 
the spot whore it stands, while a new building or a licw 
piece of furniture is set up beside it. Tliat tiie new 
and the old should not agree together — shouhl, in fact, 
be in glaring contrast — is a matter of no moment. This 
veneration for the jxist, wliicli preserves Svithout repairing 
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or nullifying or even adapting to the sniTonndings of the 
present, is a cliaraet.oristie Avlncli is deeply engrained in 
the miinl of the Egyptiaii. It laid its prior origin in 
the physical and clinmtic conditions of the country in 
which lie was horn, and has long since become a leading 
characteristic of his race. 

Along with the inability to lake a general view of the 
beliefs he held, and to reduce them to a pliilosopliic 
system, went an inalnlity to form alastract ideas. This 
inability, again, may be traced to natural causes. Tliaiiks 
to tlie perpetual snnsbino of tlie valley of tlu3 Nile, the 
Egyptian leads an open-air life. Except for tlic purpose 
of sleep, his house is of little use to him, and in the 
sunimer months even Ins sleep is usinilly taken on the 
roof. He thus lives constantly iicthe light and warmth 
of a southern sun, in a land where the* air is so dry and 
clear tliat the outlines of the most distant objects are 
sharp and distinct, and there is no melting of shadow 
into light, such as characterises our northern climes. 
Everything is clear ; nothing i.s left to tlio imagination ; 
and the sense of sight is that which is most frequently 
brought into play. It is what the Egyptian sees ratlier 
than what he liears or handles that impresses itsidf upon 
his memory, and it is through Jiis eyes that he recognises 
and remembers. 

At the same time this open-air life is by no means 
one of leisure. The peculiar conditions of the valley of 
the Nile demand incessant labour on tlie jiart of its 
population. Fruitful as the soil is when once it is 
watered, without water it remains a l)arren desert or an 
unwholesome marsli. And the only source of water is 
the river Nile. The Nile has to be kept within its 
banks, to he diverted into Ctunals, or distributed over tlie 
fields by irrigating machines, before a single blade of 
wheat can grow or a singlii crop be gathered in. Day 
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after day must the l^gyptiaii labour, repairing tlie dykes 
and canals, jdougliing the ground, planting the seed, and 
incessantly watering it ; tlie Nile is ready to take advan- 
tage of any relaxation of vigilance and toil, to submerge 
or sweep away tlie cultivated land, or to deny to it the 
water that it needs. Of all people the Egyptian is the 
most industrious ; the conditions under which lie has to 
till the soil oblige him to be so, and to spend his existence 
in constant agricultural work. 

Ihit, as I have already pointed out, tliis work is 
monotonously regular. Tliere are no unexpected Iiri^aks 
in it ; no moments when a sudden demaiul is made for 
exceptional labour. The farmers year ivS all inapped 
out for him beforehand : what his forefatliers have done 
for unnnmliored centni’ies before him, he too has to do 
almost to a day. It is steady toil, day after day, from 
dawn to night, during the larger portion of the year. 

Tins steady toil in tlie open air gives no opportunity 
for philosophic meditation or introspective theorising. 
On the contrary, life for the Egyptian fellalb is a very 
real and practical thing : he knows beforehand what ho 
lias to do in order to gain his bread, and he has no time 
in wliich to theorise about it. It is, moreover, liis sense 
of siglit which is constantly being exercised. T1ic things 
which lie knows and remembers are the things wliich he 
secs, and lie sees them clearly in the clear suiivshinc of 
his fields. * 

AVe need not wonder, therefore, that tlie ancient 
Egyptian should have shown on the one baud an 
incapacity for abstract thought, and on the other liand 
a love of visible symbols. The two, in fact, were ‘but 
the reverse sides of flie same moiital tendency. Sym- 
bolism, indeed, is always necessary before we can 
apprehend the abstract : it is only through the sensuous 
symbol that wo can express the abstitfct thought. Eut 
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tho Egyptian did not Ciire to penetrate beyond the 
expression. He was satisfied with the symbol wlucli he 
could see and renieinbor, and tlic result was that his 
religious ideas wore material rather than spiritual. The 
material husk, as it were, suHiced for him, and he did 
not trouble to imiuire too closely about the kerjiel 
within. Tho soul was for him a human-Iieaded l»ird, 
which a.scended on its wings to tlic heavens above ; and 
the future world itself was but a duplicate of the Egypt 
which his eyes gazed upon below. 

Tho hioroglypIii(; writing was at once an illustration 
and an oncouragenient of this characteristic of lu,s mind. 
All abstract ideas were expressed in it by symbols which 
he could sec and uiidorstand. The act of eating was 
denoted by the picture of a man witli his hand to his 
mouth, the idea of wickedness l)y the picture of a spai row. 
And these symbolic pictures were usually attached to 
the words they represented, even when tlic latter bad 
come to be syllabically and alphaliolically spelt. Even 
ill reading and writing, therefore, the Egy])tian was not 
required to concern himself overmuch with abstract 
thought. The concrete symbols were ever before bis 
eyes, ami it was their mental pictures which took the 
p)lace for him of abstract ideas. 

It must, of course, he remembered tliat the foregoing 
generalisations apply to the Egyptiaii people iis a whole. 
Th.ere' were individual exceptions; there was even a class 
the lives of whose members were not devoted to agricul- 
tural or other labour, and whose rtdigious conceptions 
were often spiritual and suhliine. This was tho cla.s8 of 
priests, whose power and influence increased witli the 
lap.se of time, and who ovcntnally moulded tlie ollicial 
theology of Egypt. Priestly colleges arose in tho great 
sanctuaries of the country, and gradually absorbed a 
considerable part yf its land and revenues. At first the 
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priests do not seem to have been a numerous body, and 
up to the last the higher members of tlic hierarcliy were 
(‘.omparativoly few. Jhit in their hands the religious 
beliefs of the people uinlcrwent modilication, and even a 
rudimentary systematisation ; the dilierent independent 
cults of the kingdom wen? organised and combined 
together, and with tliis organisation came philosophic 
speculation and theorising. If Professor Maspero is 
right, tlic two chief schools of religious tliouglit and 
systematising in early Egypt were at Helio{)olis, near 
the ape>L of the Delta, and Ilermopolis, the modern 
Eshmuiieii, ill Central Egypt. In Hermo]>olis the 
conception of creation, not hy voice merely, but even by 
the more sound of the voice, was first formed and worked 
out while Heliopolis was tlic source of tliat arrangoment 
of the deities into groups of nine which led to the 
identification of the gods one with another, and so 
prepared the way for monotheism.^ If Heliopolis were 
indeed, as seems probable, the first liome of this religious 
theory, its influence upon the rest of h3gypt was profound. 
Already in the early part of the historical period, in tlie 
ago of tlie Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, wdiou tlic religious 
texts of the Pyramids were compiled, the scheme which 
placed the Ennoad or group of nine at the head of the 
Pantheon had been accepted tliroughout the country. It 
was the beginning of an inevitable process of thought, 
whicli ended by resolving tlie deities of the official cult 
into forms or manifestations one of the other, and by 
laiidhig its adherents in pantheism. 

To a certain extent, therefore, the general incapacity for 
abstract tliought whicli distinguished the Egyptians* did 
not liold good of the priestly colleges. But even among 
tliG priests the alistract w-as never entirely dissociated 

' Soo Maspero, fijudes de et d"An\Mo(jic ^gxjptienmsy ii. 

P- 372 sqq. 
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from tlie symbol. Symbolism still dominates the pro- 
foiiudest thoughts and expressions of the later inscrip- 
tions ; the writer cannot free himself from the sensuous 
image, except perhaps in a few individual cases. At 
the most, Egyptian thought cannot rise further than the 
conception of “ the god who has no form ” — a con- 
fession in itself of inability to conceive of what is form- 
less. It is true that after the rise of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty the deity is addressed as Kheper zes-ef, “ that 
which is self-grown,” “ the self-existent ” ; but when wo 
find the same epithet applied also to plants like the 
balsam and minerals like saltpetre, it is clear that it 
does not possess the abstract significance we shoulil read 
into it to-day. It simply expresses the conviction that 
the god to whom the prayer is ollbred is a god wlio was 
never born in human fa.shion, but who grew nj) of him- 
self, like the mineral winch effloresces from the ground, 
or the plant which is not grown from seed. Similarly, 
when it is said of him that he is “ existent from the 
beginning,” — Ichfpcr em Juif, — or, as it is otherwise ex- 
pressed, that he is “ the father of the beginning,” the 
phrase is less abstract than it seems at first sight to bo. 
The very word k/iqier or " existent ” denotes the visible 
universe, while /lal or “ Ixiginning ” is the hinder ex- 
tremity. The phrase can bo pressed just as little as tbc 
cpithpt “ lord of eternity,” applied to deities whose birth 
and (loath are nevertheless a.sserted in the same breath. 
Perhaps the most abstract conception of the divine to 
which the Egy]>tian attained was that of “ the nameless 
one,” since the naiiaj was regarded as sometlung very 
real and concrete, as, in fact, the essence of that to 
which it belonged. To say, therefore, that a thing was 
nameless, was equivalent to either denying its existence 
or to lifting it out of the world of the concrete altogether. 

There was a moment in the history of Egypt wheji 
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an attempt was made to put a real sigiiilication into tlie 
apparently abstract tei ms and phrases addressed to the 
gods. The Pharaoh Khu-n-Ateu, towards the close of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, appears suddenly on the scene 
as a royal reformer, determined to give life and meaning 
to the language winch liad described the supreme deity 
as “ the sole and only god,” the absolute ruler of the 
universe, who was from all eternity, and whose form was 
hidden from men. But the impulse to the reform came 
from Asia. Khu-n-Aten’s mother was a foreigner, and 
his attempt to engraft Asiatic ideas upon Egyptian 
religion, or rather to substitute an Asiatic form of faith 
for that of ' his fathoj-s, proved a failure. The worship 
of the one supreme <1eity, whose visible symbol was the 
solar disc, though enforced by persecution and by all the 
power of the Pharaoh himself, hardly survived his death. 
Aiiion of Thebes and his priesthood came victorious out 
of the struggle, and the jiantheistic monotheisiu of Khu- 
n-Ateu was never revived. Symbolism remained, w'hile 
the abstract thought, to which that symbolism should 
have been a stepping-stone, failed to penetrate into 
Egyptian religion. The Egyptian continued to be con- 
tent with the symbol, as his father had been before him. 
Put in the priestly colleges and among the higher circles 
of culture it became less materialistic ; while the mass of 
the people still saw nothing but the symbol itself the 
pri(!8ts and scribes looked as it wore beyond it, and sivw 
in the symbol the picture of some divine truth, the out- 
ward garment in which the deity had clothed himself. 
AVhat constituted, however, the peculiarity of the 
I'lgyptian point of view' was, that this outward garment 
was never separated from that which it covered ; it was 
regarded as an integral part of the divine essence, which 
coidd no more be dissociated from it than the surface 
of a statue can be dissociated from the stone of which it 
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is made. The educated Egyptian came to see in the 
multitudinous gods of the puldic wnrship merely .varying 
manifestations or forms of one divine substance ; but 
still they wore manifestations or forms ^'i.sible to the 
senses, and apart from such forms the divine substance 
had no existence. It is cliaracteristic that the old belief 
was never disavowed, tlrnt images were actually animated 
by the gods or human personalities whose likeness they 
l.iore, and whom tliey were expressivtdy said to have 
“ devoured ” ; indeed, the king still received the Sa or 
principle of immortality from contact with the statue of 
the god he scrvcil ; and wonder-working images, wliicli 
inclined the head bowa.T*ds those wliu asktal them ques- 
tions, continued to i>o consulted in the temples.^ At 
Dendcra the soul of tlie goddess Hathor was bclicivcd to 
descend from heaven in the form of a hawk of lapis- 
lazuli ill order to vivify her statue; - and the belief is a 
significant commentary on the mctibil attitude of her 
worshippers. 

One result of th(3 Egyptian's inability or disincliiuitiou 
for abstract thought was the necessity not only of repre- 
senting the gods under special and definite forms, but. 
even of always so thinking of them. The system of 
writing, with its {)ictoiia.l characters, favoured the liabit ; 
and we can well understand how difficult tlio most 
educated scribe must have found it to conceive of Thoth 
otherwise than as an ibis, or of Ilathor otherwise than 
as a cow. Whatever may have been the origin of the 
Egyptian w^rshij) of animals, or — which is something 
very different — of the identification of certain individual 
animals witli the principal gods, its continuance was 
materially assisted by the sacred writing of the scribes 

’ See Maspero, Jittuks dr. Mytholofjic et VAfcMologk tyyplkmm^ i. 
p. 85 sqq. ^ 

® Marietta, Dcndrrah^ Texte^ p. 15C» 
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and the pictures that adorned tlie walls of the temples. 
To the ordinary Egyptian, Thotli was indeed an ibis, and 
the folk-lore of the groat sanctuaries accordingly descril)ed 
him as siich.^ Hut to the cultured Egyptian, also, tlie 
ibis was his syinl:)ol ; and in Egypt, as we have seen, tlie 
synibol and what is symbolised were apt to be con- 
founded together. 

The boast-worship of Egypt excited the astonishment 
and ridicule of the Greeks and liomans, and the un- 
measured scorn of the Christian apologists. I shall liave 
tx) deal with it in a later lecture. For the present it is 
sufficient to point out how largely it owed its continued 
existence to the need for symbolism which characterised 
Egyptian thought, in spite of the fact that tliere was 
another and contradictory conception wliich held sway 
within Egyptian religion. This was the conception of 
tlie divinity of man, wliich found its supreme expression 
in the doctrine tliat ilio Fharaoh \vas tlio incarnation of 
the sun-god. It was not in the brute boast, but in man 
himself, tluit the deity revealed himself on earth. 

The origin of the ('oiiception must be souglit in the 
early history (»f the country. Egypt was not at first 
tlie united monarchy it afterwards liecame. It was 
divided into a nurnlier of suiall principalities, each inde- 
pendent of the other and often hostile. It is probable 
tliat in some cases the inliabitaiits of these principalities 
did not belong to the same race ; that while in oife the 
older population jiredominated, in another the riiaraoiiic 
Egyptians htdd absolute sway. At all events the man- 
ners and eustoms of their inhabitants wer6 not uniform, 
any more than tlie religious beliefs tliey held and the rites 
they practised. Tlie god who was hononrerl in one place 

^ tile texts tin* are descnbeit :ia-l»eii\£:; carvied across 

^■1'' lake wliicli sepaj’ati's this world from tlie iiehls of Alii, on tlie wings 
<jf Tlioth, * 
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Wtis abliorrcil in aimUicr, and a rival deity over 
against him. 

True to its conservative principles, Egypt never forgot 
the existence of these early principalities. They con- 
tinued to survive in a somewhat changed form. They 
became the nonies of Pharaonic Egypt, separate districts 
resembling to a certain degree the States of the American 
Eepublic, and preserving to the last their independent 
life and organisation. Each nomc had its own capital, 
its own central sanctuary, and its own prince ; above all, 
it liad its own special god or goddess, with their attend- 
ant deities, tlieir college of priests, their ceremonies and 
tlieir festivals. Up to the age of the Ilyksos comiuest 
the hereditary princes of tlie nomes were feudal lords, 
owning a qualified obedience to the Pliaraoh, and furnish- 
ing him witli tribute and soldiers when called upon to 
do so. It was not till after the rise of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty that tlic old feudal nobility was replaced by 
court officials and a bureaucracy which owed its i)Osition 
to the king; and even then the descendants of tlic ancient 
princes were ever on the watch to take ailvantage of 
the weakness of the central authority aiid recover the 
power tlicy had lost. Up to the last, too, tlic gods of 
the several iiomcs preserved a semblance of their inde- 
pendent character. It was only with the rise of the 
new kingdom and the accession of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
that that process of fusion set in to any real purpose 
which identified the various deities one with another, 
and transformed them into kaleidoscopic forms of Ainon 
or lia. The' loss of their separate and indopeudent 
chanacter went along witli the suppression of the feudal 
families with whom their worship had been associated 
for unnumbered generations. The feudal god and the 
feudal prince disappeared togetlier : tlie one became 
absorbed into tlic< supreme god of tlie lliaruoli and liis 
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priests, the other into a fiinctioiiaiy of the court. It 
was only in the hearts and minds of the people that 
Thoth remained what ho had always been, the lord and 
master of Hermopolis, and of Hermopolis alone. 

The prineipalitie.s of primitive Egypt gradually be- 
came unified into two or three kingdoms, and eventually 
into two kingdoms only, those of Upper and Lower 
Egypt- Recent discoveries have thrown unexpected 
light on this early period of history. At one time the 
capital of the southern kingdom was Nekhen, called 
llierakonpolis in the Greek period, the site of which is 
now represented by the ruins of Kom el-Ahmar, opposite 
El-Kab. Here, among the foundations of the ancient 
temple, Mr. Quibell has found remains which probably 
go back to an age before that of Moiies and the rise of 
the united Egyptian monarchy. Among them are huge 
vases of alabaster and granite, which were dedicated by 
a certain king Resh in the year when he comiuered the 
people of Northern Egypt. On tlie other hand, on a 
stela now at I’alermo a list is given of kings who seem 
to have reigned over Northern Egypt while the Pharaohs 
of Nekhen were reigning in the south.^ 

J'’or how many centuries the two kingdoms existed 
side by side, sometimes in peaceful intercourse, some- 
times in hostile collision, it is impossible to say. The 
fact that Egypt bad once been divided into two kingdoms 
was never forgotten ; down to the last days the 
Egyptian monarehs tlio Pharaoh bore the title of “ lord 
of the two lands,” and on his head was placed the two- 
fold crown of Upper and Lower Egypt.' Nekhen was 
under the protection not only of Horns, the god of the 
I’haraonic Egyptians, but also of Nekheb, the tutelary 
goddess of the whole of the southern land. From the 
Cataract northward her dominion extended, but it was 
^ Sip, Sctlie in the ZciUchriflJitr Ai’tjijpfhi'lt Spniche, 1897, 1. 
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at El-Kab opposite Nokhen, where the road from tlie 
Ecd Sea and tlie mines of the desert reached the Nile, 
that lier special sanctuary stood. Eosli calls himself 
on Ids vases “ the son of Neklieb '' ; and even as late as 
the time of the Sixth Dynasty the eldest son of the 
king was entitled “ the royal son of Nekheb.” ^ 

Nekheb, the vulture, was the goddess of the south, in 
contradistinction to Uazit, the serpent, tlu; goddess of tlie 
north. But in lioth the soutli and tlie iiortli the same 
dominant race held ruh?, tlie same eustonis prevailed, and 
the same language wan spoken, 'the rtiaraonic Egyp- 
tians, in their northern advance, had carried with tliem 
a common legacy of ideas and manners. Their religious 
conceptions had been the same, and consequently the 
general form assumed by the religious cult was similar. 
In spite of local diUbrences and the solf-ceutrod character 
of the numerous iiulependoiit principalities, tliere was, 
nevertheless, a faiuily likeness helwoen tlicm all. Ideas 
and cust^uus, therefore, which grew up in oiu; place 
passed readily to another, and tlie iiilluence of a particular 
local sanctuary was easily carried la^yoiid the limits of 
the district in whicii it stood. 

One of tli(^ most fundamental of the beliefs wliicli the 
Bharaonic Egy])tians brought with them was tliat in tlie 

^ Similarly the chki Alur-heh’* of the I’lianioli, in the of the Old 
Empire,jjbi)n> tin’ title of “ Chief of the city of Nekhch” (Fliers, Life in 
Ancient AV/v///, tr., p. 90). Tin? Pyramid texts speak of the White 
Crown of Soutli on I K^^yi't as well as of tho royal uneus ^‘iu the city of 
Nekheb” {I'vpl 107) ; and the g«;ddi;ssof the city is desmibed as “the cow 
Sanict-iirt” who w.is erowmd with tlm two {Teta -lo!)). Klse- 

wheic mention is m.ide of “ thf’. souls of On, Neklnm, ami (/V/n‘ 168, 
182 ; fee also 7V/./ 272). l*y the “ souls of On'* Ka or rather Turn was 
meant; Pe and Dep const i luted the twin-city of the l>dt:i. c.-dlod Piito 
by the Grc'eks, over a ]».art of w’hie.h (Dop) Pa/.it the serpent- goddess of 
the north ]ircsldcd, wliih? the other half (Pe) ncknowlodged Iforus as 
its <‘hicf deity. In 7>kt. 88 “the doublc-s in Pc” are said to bo “the 
double of II orus.” i 
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(livluo origin of certain indivicliials. The prince ^vllo led 
tliem was not only the sou of a god or goddess, lie was 
an incariiatioii of the god liiniself. The belief is one of 
the many facts which link the Pharaonic civilisation 
with tlie culture of primitive Babylonia. In r)abylonia 
also tlio king was divine. One of the early kings of 
l^r calls himself tlie son of a goddess, just as Besh 
docs at Nekhon ; and the great conquerors of primeval 
Asia, Sargon of Akkad and his son Navam-Sin, give 
themselves the title of *‘god” in their inscriptions; 
wliile Xai‘am-Siii is even invoked during his lifetime 
as “ tlie god of the city of Agade or Akkad. For 
many gencrati(ms the Jjaliylonian kings continued to 
receive divine lionoui’s while they were still alive; and 
it was not until after the conquest of Babylonia, l)y a 
tribe of half-civilised foreigners from the mountains of 
Klain that the old tradition was broken, and the reigning 
king ceased to be a god. Like the doctrine of the 
divine riglit of kings in haigland, which could not survive 
the fall of the Stuarts, tlie doctrine of tlie divine nature 
of the. momircli did not survive in Baliylonia tlie fall of 
the native dynasties. 

In Babylonia also, UvS in Kgypt, the king continued to 
bo invoked as a god aftei’ liis death. Chapels and priests 
were consecrated to his memory, and stated sacrifices and 
orfeihigs marie to him. It was not necessary that the 
deified prince should be the supremo sovereign, i^ was 
sulticieiit if he were the head of a feudal principality. 
Thus, while Dungi, the sujireme sovereign of Babylonia, 
receives in bis inscriptions the title of '‘god,” his vassal 
Ciidea, the high priest and hereditary prince of the city 
of Lagas, is likewise worshipped as a deity, whose cult 
lasted For many centuries'. Oudea was. non-Semitic in 
GUU3, l)ut most of the Babylonian kings wlio were tluis 
deiliod were Semites. It is therefore ^lossible that the 
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deification of the ruler was of Semitic origin, and only 
adopted from them by the older Sumerian population, as 
in the case of Gudca ; it is also possible that it was one 
of the consequences of that fusion of the two races, 
Sumerian and Semitic, which produced the later popula- 
tion and culture of Ilabylonia. However this may be, 
the apotheosis of the Babylonian king during bis life- 
time can be traced back as far as Sargon and Js'aram-Sin, 
3800 11 . 0 . Sargon incorporated Palestine, “ the land of 
the Amorites,” a.s it was then called, into his empire, 
while Naram-Sin extended his conquests to Magan or 
the Sinaitic l*euinsula, thus liringing the arms and 
civilisation of Babylonia to the very doors of Egypt. 
The precise nature of the connection which cxisteil 
between the Baliylonian and the Egyptian belief in the 
divinity of the ruler must be loft to future research. 

In the Egyptian mind, at all events, it was a belief 
that was deeply implanted. The Pharaoh \vas a god 
upon earth. Like the Incas of Peru, he belonged to the 
solar race, and tlie blood which flowed in his veins was 
the ichor of the gods. The existence of a .similar belief 
in Peru shows how easy it was for such a belief to grow 
up in regard to the leiidcr of a conquering people who 
brought with them a higher culture and the arts of h'fe. 
But it presuppo.se, s religious conceptions which, though 
chai’actoristic of Babylonia, are directly contrary to those 
which seem to underlie the religion of Egypt. Among 
the Babylonians the gods assumed human forms ; man 
luul been made in the likeness of the gods, and the gods 
thei’ofore w'crb of human shape. The converse, however, 
was the case in Egypt. Here the gods, with few' 
exception.^, w'ere conceived of as brute beasts. Horus 
was the hawk, Nekheb the vulture, Uazit of Buto the 
deadly urai-us snake. 

Tliere is only one way of explaining the anomaly. 
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The conception of tlio gods wliich made tliein men must 
have come from outside, and been imposed upon a people 
whose gods were the brute beasts. It must have been 
the Pharaonic invaders from Asia to whom the leader 
they followed w^is an incarnate god. Hence it was just 
this leader and no other wlio was clothed with divinity. 
Hence, too, it was that the older worship of animals was 
never really harmonised with the worship of the Pharaoh. 
The inner contradiction which existed between the new 
religious conceptions remained to the end, in spite of all 
the clforls of the priestly colleges to make them agree. 
PeligioHS art might repre.sent the god with the head of a 
beast or liird and the body of a man, the sacred Imoks 
might teach that the deity is uiuionfined by form, and so 
could pass at will from the body of a maji into that of a 
beast ; but all such makeshifts could not hide the actual 
fact. Between the deity wlio is human and the deity 
who is bestial no true reconciliation is i>ossihle. 

Wo must therefore trace the deifictition of the Idiaraoh 
back to Asia, and the Asiatic elemejit in the Egy])tiau 
population. The Pluu’aonic conquerors of the valley of 
the Nile were those “ followers of Horus ” who worship])cd 
their leader as a god. It was a god in human form who 
bad led them to victory, and Horus accordingly coii- 
(i lined to be represented as a man, even though the 
symbolism of the hieroglyphs united with the creed of 
the prehistoric races of Egypt in giving him the head of 
a hawk. 

At first the ruler of each of the small kingdoms into 
whiih prehisturic Egypt was divided, was honoured as a 
god, like Gudea in Babylonia. When the kingdoms 
became, first, vas.sal principalities under a ])ai’amount 
lord, and then iiomes, the old tradition .was still main- 
tained. Divine titles were given to the nomarchs even 
m the later times of the united monarclly, and after their 
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death worship continued to he ])aid to them.^ Cliristian 
writers tell us liow at Anabc particAilar individuals were 
regarded as gods, to whom otlerings were accordingly 
brought ; and Ttah, the tutelary deity of afcmphis, was 
pictured as a man in the wrappings of a uuimniy, while 
to Anhur of Tliis the human figure was assigned. 

With the coalescence of the smaller principalities into 
two kingdoms, the dedication of the ruler was confined 
within narrower bounds. But for that very reason it 
became more absolute and intense. Tlio supreme 
sovereig!!, the Pharaoh as we may henceforth call him, 
was a veritable god on earth. To his subjects he 
was the source, not only of material benefits, but of 
spiritual blessings as well. He was “ the good gr)d,” the 
hcneficont dispenstjr of all good things/^ Tlie power of 
life and death was in his hand, and rebellion against him 
was rel.jellioii against the gods. The blood that flowed 
in Inis veins was the sjimo as that which flowed in the 
veins of the gods; it was even communicated to liim 
fi'oin time to time I)y Ids <liviiie brethren ; and tlie bas- 
reliefs of a later age, when the traditional belief hnd 
become little more than a symbolical alhigory, still depict 
him with his liaek towards the statue of tlic god, who is 
transfusing the ichor of heaven through Ids veins.^ 

Meiios, the king of Upper Egypt, first united under 
one .sceptro the two kingdoms of tlie Nile. The divinity 
which had hitherto l)een shared between the Pharaolis 
of Upper and Lower Egypt now passed in all it fulness 
to him. He beeayrie the visible god r)f Egypt, just as 

^ Wi<M]oinanii, iu tlio J'jv'yrdhigs uf the Soad^ oj Uihlleal Arclmoloi/ii, 
iv, [*. s:i2. 

* Th«f tit l« of good g(»i3 wont back to a very p;:\i ly date, and stand" 
in contrast to that f>r tu/o' wat-khei'y “good and true ot voice,” {ij)t»licd tc 
the ordinary individual on early scjibcyliudcrs. 

■’ See tlic illustration from tho temple of Amoiidjotcp ill. at LuxoT; in 
Maspero, Dawn of p. 111. 
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Sargon or Naram-Sin was the visible god of Akkad. 
All the attributes of divinity belonged to him, as they 
were conceived of by liLs subjects, and from him they 
passed to his successors. I.cgitimacy of birth was 
reckoned through the mother, and through tlie mother 
accordingly the divine, nature of the Pharauh was handed 
on. Only those who had been born of a princes.s of the 
royal family could bo considered to possess it in all its 
purity ; and where this title was wanting, it was necessiiry 
to assume the direct intervention of a god. The mother 
of Amon-hotep ill. was of Asiatic origin ; we read, 
therefore, on the walls of the temple of Luxor, that he 
was born of a virgin and the god of Thebes. Alexander, 
tlio compieror of Kgypt, was a Macedonian ; it was 
needful, accordingly, that he sliould be acknowledged as 
a son by the god of the oasis of Ammon.* 

lint such consc(iuences of the old Egyptian belief in 
the incarnation of the deity in man are leading ns away 
into a field of investigation which will have to be 
traversed in a future lecture. For the present, it is 
sullicient to keep two facts steadily before tlie mind : 
on the one side, the old Egyptian belief in the divinity 
of the brute beast ; on the other, the equally old belief 
ill the divinity of man. Tlie tw’o beliefs are not really 
to be harmonised one with the other ; they were, in fact, 
derived from difrerent elements in the Egyptian popula- 
tion ; but, with his usual conservative instinct and avoid- 
ance of abstract thought, the Egyptian of later days 
co-ordinated them together, and closed his eyes to tlieir 
actual incompatibility. 

* 

^ The Westfiir pMjiyvus, wliirli was wTitieii in tlie lime of the Middle 
hiiipiro, already describes the first three kings of the Fifth Dynasty a.s 
horji of Riuhiadt (the wife of a jiriesfc of the sun-god) uiid the god Ra of 
Sakhal) (Ermau, ‘*Die Miirclieii des Pap}TUs AVestcaiv’ i. p. 55, in the 
aus den oricnkilmMn Sammlnngcn tn Berlin, lvS90), 
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XHK IMrRllTSirAm.E TAUT OF MAN AND THE OTHEll 
VVOliLD. 

It has sometimes been asserted by travellers and ethno- 
logists, that tribes exist who are absolutely witliout any 
idea of God. It will usually be found that kSucIi asser- 
tions mean little more than that they are without any 
idea of what we mean by God : even the Zulus, wlio saw 
in a reed the croa.tor of the world,' nevertheless believed 
that tlio worlil had been created by a power outside 
themselves. Modern research goes to show that no race 
of man, so far as is known, has been without a belief in 
a power of the kind, or in a world which is separate from 
the visible world around ns; skitcmeiits to the contrary 
generally rest on ignorance or inisconee])lion. The very 
fact that the savage dreams, and gives to his dreams the 
reality of his waking moments, brings witli it a belief in 
what, f(n' the want of a better term, I will call “ another 
world." 

This otlier world, it must ho roniombered, is material, 
as material as the “ heavenly Jerusalem " to which so 
many good Christians liave looked forward even in our 
own day. The savage has no experience of anything 
else* than material existence, and he cannot, therefore, rise 
to the conception of what we mean by the spiritual, even 
if lie were capable of forming so abstract an idea. His 

^ fl'allaway, UnkuHnktdu ; or, (he. Tradition of the Creation as exidinij 
amowj the Ama%ula (tu% other Tribes of South A/rira, j)t. i. ]>p. 2, 7, S. 
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8))ii'itual world is necessarily materialistic, not only to be 
interpreted and apprehended through sensuous symbols, 
but identical with those sensuous symbols themselves. The 
Latin anima meant “ breath ”, before it meant “ the soul.” 

This sensuous materialistic conception of the spiritual 
lias lingered long in the human mind ; indeed, it is 
questionable whether, as long as wo are human, we shall 
ever shake ourselves wholly free from it. The greater 
is naturally its dominance the further we recede in 
liistory. There is “another world,” but it is a world 
strangely like our own. 

Closely connected with this conception of “another 
world ” is the conception which man forms concerning 
bis own nature. There are few races of mankind among 
whom wo do not lind in one shape or another the belief 
in a second self. Sometimes tliis second self is in all 
respects a rellection and image of the living self, like the 
images of those we see in our dreams ; and it is more 
than probable that dreams first suggested it. Sometimes 
it is a mere speck of grey vapour, which may owe its 
origin to the breath wliich issues from the mouth and 
seems to forsake it at death, or to the misty forms seen 
after nightfall by the savage in the gloom of the forest 
and by the edge of the morass. At times it is conceived 
of as a sort of luminous gas or a phosphorescent flash of 
light, such as is emitted by decaying vegetation in a damp 
soil. Or, again, it may be likened to the bird that flies 
to heaven, to the butterfly which hovers from flowmr to 
flower, or even to insects like the grasshopper which hop 
along the ground. But however it may be envisaged, it 
is at once impalpable and material, something that fsui 
he perceived by the senses and yet eludes the grasp. 

The Egyptian theory of the nature of man in the 
I historical age of the nation was very complicated. Man 
was made up of many parts, each of wffich was capable 
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of living eternally. The belief in his composite character 
was duo to tiio composite character of the people as 
described in the last lecture, .added to that conservative 
teiulency which prevented thoiu fioni discarding or even 
altering any part of the heritage of the past. Some at 
least of tlK5 elements which went “ to the making of 
mail ” were derived from diflerent elements in the popu- 
lation. They liad betm absorbed, or rather co-ordinated, 
in the State religion, with little regard to their mutual 
compatibility aud with little effort to reconcile them. 
Hence it is somewhat difhcnlt to di.stinguish them all 
one from another : indeed, it is a task which no T^gyptiaii 
theologian even attempted; and wluni we find the list of 
them given in full, it is doubtless to secure tliat no com- 
ponent part of the individnrd should be omitted, the name 
of wbich laid been handed <lown from tlie generations of old. 

There were, liowever, certain cnm])oneiit parts which 
were (r-hjaily defined, and whicli occupied an important 
place in the religious ideas of Egypt, l^'oremost amongst 
these was the .A'u, or ‘‘ Double.” Underneath the con- 
ception of the Ka lay a crude philosophy of the universe. 
The Ka corresponded with the shadow in the visible 
world. Like the shadow whicli cannot bo detached from 
the object, so, too, the Ka or Double is tlie rellection of 
the object as it is conceived of in the mind. But the 
Egy^itian did not realise that it was only a product of the 
mind. For liim it was as real and material as the shadow 
itself ; indeed, it was much more material, for it had an 
independent existence of its own. It could be separated 
from the object of which it was the facsimile and present- 
ment, and represent it (d.se whore. Nay, more than this, 
it was what gave life and form to the object of which it 
was the imago ; it constituted, in fact, its essence and 
personality. Hence it was sometimes interchanged with 
the “ Name ” whfch, in the eycKS of the Egyptian, was the 
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essence of tlie tiling itself, without which the tiling could 
not exist. In a sense the Ka was the spiritual reflec- 
tion of an object, but it was a spiritual reflection which 
had a conci*ete form. 

The ideas ** of Plato were the last development of 
the Egyptian doctrine of tlie Ka. They were the arche- 
types after which all things have been made, and they 
are archetypes wliich are at once abstract and concrete. 
Modern philosopliers liave transformed tliem into the 
thouglits of God, which realise themselves in concrete 
shape. But to tlie ancient Egyptian the concrete side 
of his conception was alone apparent. That the Ka was 
a creation of his own mind never once occurred to him. 
It had a real and substantial existence in the world of 
gods and men, even though it wa.s not visible to the out- 
ward senses. ICvcrytliiiig that he knew or thought of 
its double, and be never suspected that it was his 
own act of thought which brought it into being. 

It was symbolism again that was to blame. Once 
more the symbol was confused with tliat for which it 
stood, and the abstract was translated into the concrete. 
The abstract idea of yiersoiiality became a suVistantial 
thing, to whicli all tlie attributes of substantial objects 
were attached. Like the “ Name,’' which was a force 
with a concrete individuality of its own, the Ka was as 
much an imlividual entity as the angels of Christian 
Ijclief. 

Between it and the object or person to which it be- 
longed, there was the same relation as exists between the 
conception and the word. The one presupposed the 
other. Until the person was born, his Ka liad no exiot- 
once ; while, on the other hand, it was the Ka to which 
his existence was owed. But once it, had come into 
being the Ka was immortal, like the word which, once 
formed, can exist independently of the thoiiglit which gave 
4 
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it birth. As soon as it left the body, the body ceased 
to live, and did not recover life and consciousno.ss until 
it was reunited with its Ka. But while the body re- 
mained thus lifeless and unconscious, the Ka led an 
independent existence, conscious and alive. 

This existence, however, was, in a sense, quite as 
material as that of the body had been upon earth. The 
Ka needed to be sustained by food and drink. Hence 
came the oflerings whicli weie made to the dead as well 
as to the gods, e.aeh of whom had his Ka, which, like the 
human Ka, was dependent on the food that was supplied 
to it. But it was the Ka of the food and the Ka of the 
drink upon which the Ka of man or god was necessarily 
fed. Though at finst, therefore, the actual food and drink 
wore furnished by the faithful, the Egyptians were event- 
ually led hy the force of logic to hold that models of tlic 
food and drink in stone or terra-cotta or wood were as 
efficacious as the food and drink themselves. Such 
models were cheaper and more easily procurable, and 
had, moreover, the advantage of being practically imperish- 
able. Gradinally, therefore, they took the place of the 
meat and bread, the beei’ and wine, which liad once been 
piled up in the dead man’s tomb, and from the time of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty onwards we find terra-cotta 
cakes, inscribed with the name and titles of the deceased, 
substituted for the funerary broad. 

The same idea as that which led to the manufacture 
of these sham offerings had introduced statues and 
images into the tomb at an early date. In the tombs 
of the Third and Fourth and following Dynasties, statues 
have been found of a very high order of art. No effort 
has been spared to make tbem siKiaking likenesses of the 
men and women in whose toud>s they were placed ; even 
tlie eyes have been made lifelike with inlaid ivory and 
obsidian. Usuatly, too, the statues are carved out of the 
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liiirdost, and therefore tlie mont enduring, of stone, so 
tliafc, when tlie corpse of the dead was shrivelled l)oyond 
rocogiiition, liis counterpart in stone still represented him 
just as he was in life. Kut the statue had its Iva like 
tlie man it represented, and if the likeness were exact, 
the Ka of the statue and the Ka of the man would be 
one and the same. Hence the Ka could find a fitting 
form in which to clothe itself whenever it wished to 
revisit the tomb and tliore nourish itself on the offerings 
made to the dead hy the piety of his descendants. Ami 
oven if the mummy perished, the statue would remain 
for the homeless Ka.^ 

It was probably on this account that we so often find 
)nore than one statue of the dead man in the same tomb. 
The more numerous the statues, the greater chance there 
was that one at least of thciii would survive down to tlie 
day when the Ka should at last bo again united to its 
body and soul. And the priests of Heliopolis discovered 
yet a furtlior reason for tJie practice. Irom time iin- 
memorial lia the sun -god had Ijeen invoked there under 
the form of his seven birdlike souls ” or spirits, and 
doulde tin's number of KavS was now ascribed to him, each 
corresponding with a quality or attribute which he could 
bestow u])Ou his worshippers.- Synd)ols already existed 
in the hieroglyphics for these various qualities, so that 
it wavS easy to regard eacli of them as having a separate 
and concrete existence, and so being practically a Ka. 

The funerary statue and the ideas connected with it 
t=i!em to liavc been characteristic of Memphis and tlio 
i^c'hool of theology which existed there. At all evenls, 

' Professoi' Mas|)(^ro, to whom, along with Sir P. Le Pago Ronouf, wo owe 
Ite oxelauation of wJiat tlio Egyptians inoaiit by th(i Ka, lirst point«<l 
f'Ut tin* moaning of Iho portrait statiU’S which were huriofi in the tomb 
{flrcucU ihi TraraiiXj i. pp, 152-160), 

‘Ronouf, 7VS7/A vi. p. 504 sqq. ; Lepsius, Dc)\^indlcr, iii. 101. Kl; 
Diiiniohcn, Tcmpclimchri/tcrif i. pi, 29, 
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no siiiiilar statiiey have been discovered at Abydos in tlio 
tombs ot the first two (Thinite) dynasties ; they make 
their appearance with the rise of Memphite inlluencc 
under the Tliird Dynasty. And with tlie disappearance 
of the old ]\Ieniphito empire, tlioy too tend to disappear. 
The disturbed condition of Egypt after the fall of the 
Sixth Dynasty was not favourable to art, and it was 
probably difficult to find artists any longer who could 
imitate with even ai)proximate accuracy the features of 
the dead. 

But uudoi‘ the TJud)an rlynasties another kind of 
image hecomes prominent. This was tlio IJshebti or 
“ Eespondent,” hundreds of which may l)e seen in most 
museums. They are usually small figures of blue or 
green porcelain, with a mattoedv painted under each arm, 
and a basket on the back. The name and titles of the 
deceased are generally inscribed upon them, and iKjt 
unfrc(iucntly tlio 6th chapter of the Egyptian fiincraiy 
ritual or Book of the Dead. The chapter reads as fol- 
lows; “0 these mhMU, whatever ho the work it is 
decreed tlie Osirified one must do in the otlier w'orld, 
let all hindramics to it there be smitten down for him, 
even as he desires ! Behold me when ye call ! Sec 
that ye work diligently every moment there, sowing the 
fields, filling the canals with water, carrying sand from 
the West to the East. Behold me wlien ye call ! 

Tlio chapter explained what the y^s//c/>/t-tigures wore 
intended for. Before the dead man, justified though ho 
liad lieen by faitli in Osiris and his own good deeds, 
could be admitted to the full enjoyment of the fields of 
Iiaradise, it was ncci^ssiny that he should show that he 
was wortliy of tliem. hy the performaiK'.e of sonu! work, 
lie was therefore called upon to (jultivate that jiortion 
of Ihetn which liad been allotted to him, to till the 
ground and water it from the heavenly Nile. Had lie 
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I'ceii M ]^easfint whilo on oavlli, the task would have hixni 
an easy one; had he, on the coiitrary, behniged to the 
\v(;althier classes, or been niiaecustonied to agrienltural 
labour, it would have been hard and irksome. Thanks 
to the doctrine of the Ka, however, means were found 
for ligliteiiing the obligation. The relatives of the dead 
buried with him a nninber of ^/sAci^i-figures, each of 
whicli ro[)resented a fellah wdth mattock and basket, ;md 
their Kas, it was believed, would, with the help of the 
siicred words of the Eitual, assist him in his w’ork. 
Sometimes, to make assurance doubly sure, the images 
were Ijroken ; thus, as it were, putting an end to their 
earthly existence, and setting their Kas free. 

AVJieii once the tomb was closed and the mummy 
hidden away in the recesses, it was necessary to find a 
way by which the Ka cotdd enter the abode of the dead, 
and so eat and drink the food that had been deposited 
there. For it must I.)e remembered that; tlui Ka. from 
it-s very nature was subject to the same limitations as 
the ])orson whom it represented. If there was no door 
it could not enter. Where it differed from the living 
person was in its existing in a world in which what are 
shams and pictures to us wc^re so many concrete realities. 
Conserpiently all that; was needed in order to allow the 
Ka free entrance into the tomb was to paint a false 
door on one of its walls ; the Ka could the]i pass in and 
out through the Ka of the door, and so rejoin its mummy 
or its statue when so it wished. 

This false door, in front of whicli the otthrings to the 
dead were originally laid, must go back to a primitive 
period in Egyptian liistory. Professor Fliiiders Pehie 
has shown tliat it is presupposed by the so-called Banner 
name of the Egyptian Pharaohs.^ Ever since the first 
days of hieroglyphic decipherment, it has been known 
^ A iicason in 1S87, pp. 21, *22. 
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that besides the iiaino or names given to the riiaraoh at 
birth, and eummonly borne by him iu life, he bud 
another iiaine not enclosed in a cartouche, but in some- 
thing that resembled a banner, and was surmounted by 
the hawk of tim. god Horns. It actually rc})resented, 
however, not a banner, but the j)anel above the false 
door of a tomb, and the name written within it was the 
naim‘ of tlie Ka of the Pharaoh rather than of tln> 
Pharaoh himself. It was accordingly the name by wliich 
he was known after deatli, th<3 name inseribi'd on tlio 
objects buried iu his tomb, and also the name under 
which he was worsliipped whether in this life or in tlie 
next. As the Homs or deified lead(!r who had sub- 
jugated the older inhahitants of Egypt and founded tlu^ 
Pharaonic dynasticss, it was right and fitting that lie 
should be known by the name of his Ka. Tt was not 
so mucli the Pharaoh that was adored l)y Ids subject, s, 
as the Ka of the Pharaoh, and the Pharaoli was god 
because the blood of Iforus tlowed in his veins. 

The earliest monuments of the Pharaohs yet dis- 
covered give almost invariably only the Kii-naine of the 
king. The fact is doiditloss due iu great measiuc to 
their general cliaracter. With few exceptions they con- 
sist of tonilistoiKiS and other sepulcliral furniture. Hut 
the objects found in the foundations of the temple of 
Nekhen are also examples of the same fact. The fusion 
was iiot yet complete, at all events in tlie south, between 
the Pharaoh as man and the Pharaoli as god ; it was 
liis Ka tlmt was divine, ratlier than the bodily husk in 
which it sojourned for a time. 

•The Ka accordingly occupies a jirominenfc jjlacG in the 
names of the Pharaohs of the Old Empire, while the 
sacred art of the temples continiuid the, ancient tvadition 
down to the lat(‘St times. Horns and the Nile-gods, for 
instance, present tlie Ka of Aiiion-liotep ill. ahmg with 
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infant jiriiico to tlie god of Thebes ; and at Soleb the 
same Pharaoh is represented as making oileriiigs to his 
own doiilde.^ Indeed, it is not nnfreqiient to Hnd the 
king and his Ka thus separated fi'om one another and 
set side hy side ; and at times the Ka beeomes a mere 
syiukil, planted like a shindard at the monarch’s back. 

It was the Iva, therefore, which in the early clays of 
]*]gvptian religious thought was more especially associated 
with the divine nature of the king. The association of 
ideas was assisted by the fact that the gods, like men, 
had (iacli his individual Ka. And in the older period of 
Egyptian Instory the Ka of the god and not the god 
liiimself was primarily the object of wo)-shi]). The sacred 
name of Mempliis was Ha-ka-Ptah, “ the lcm])le of 
tlic Ka of Ptah,” wltich appears a.s Khilciqilakk in the 
Tel cd-Amarna letters, and fioni which the Greeks 
derivetl their Aiijupfos, “j'lgypt.” Even in the last 
centuries of Egyptian independence the prayers ad- 
dressed to the bull -god Apis are still made for the 
most part to his Ka. 

The Ka, in fact, was conceived of as the living principle 
which inspired lioth gods and men. Us separation from 
the body meant what we call death, and life could return 
only wlnni tlie two were reunited. That reunion could 
take place only in the other world, after long years had 
passed and strange experiences laid been undergone by 
the disembodied Ka. The 105th chapter of the Eook of 
the Dead contains the words with which on the day of 
resurrection the Ka was to be greeted. “Hail,” says 
the dead man, “ to thee who wast my Ka during life ! 
iSclrold, I come unto thee, I arise resplendent, I labouV, I 

’ <.'f. tlie illustratioii.s iu Mnsiicro, Daum o)' Cieilhulioii, j>. 2rj9 ; anil 
hi'l'sius, Denkmiilcr, iii. 87. In Doiioiui ami Anmihila, Gulhnj of 
jit. i. jil, 31, i.i a picturi! of Tliotlinies Ji. witli his Ka 
staiuling Ijt'hii '.l him. * 
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am strong, I am hale, I bring grains of incense, I am 
purilied tliereby, and I thereby purify that which goeth 
forth from tliee. ’ Then follow the magical words by 
which all evil was to bo warded olf: “I am that amulet 
of green felspar, the necklace of the god lla, wdiich is 
given unto them that are on the liorizon. Tliey Hourisli, 
1 flourish, my Ka lloiirislioa even as they, my duration of 
life flourishes even as tliey, my Iva has aluindanee of 
food even as they. The scale of the balance rises, Truth 
rises high unto the nose of the god Ea on the day on 
which my Ka is where I am (?). My head and my arm 
are restored to me where I am (?). I am he whose eye 
seeth, w'hose ears hear ; 1 am not a beast of sacrifice. 
The sacrificial formulae for the higher ones of hcavim are 
recited where I am.” 

As might be expected, the Ka is often represented 
with tlie symbol of life in its hands. At tin? same time, 
it is important to remernher that, tliougli under one 
aspect the Ka was identical with the princi|)le of lih^, in 
the mind of the Egyptian it was separate from the 
latter, just as it w’as seimratc from consciousness and 
from the divine essence. These were each of them 
independent entities which w^ere possessed by the Ka 
just as they were possessed by its liumaii counterpart. 
Life, consciousness, and relationship to the gods were all 
attributes of the Kji, but they were attributes, each of 
which had a concrete and independent existence of its own. 

At the outset, doubtless, the Ka was practically 
identical with the vital principle, rrimitive man docs 
not distinguish as we do between the animate and tlio 
iminimate. He projects his own personality into tlio 
things he sees aijout him, and ascribes to them the same 
motive forces as those which move himself. He knows 
of only one source of movement and activity, and that 
source is life. 'Tlie stars which travel through the 
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jiriuiiinent, the arrow that flies through the air, are either* 
alive or else are directed and aiiimatciil l)y some living 
power. Movement, in fact, iiiiplics life, and tlie moving 
object, whatever it may be, is a living thing. 

The old belief or instinct i.s still sti’ong in the child. 
He revenges himself upon tlu^ ball or stone that has 
struck liim as though it too were a living being. In the 
Mosaic law it is laid down that “ if an ox gore a man or 
a woman that they die, tlieu tlie ox shall be surely 
stoned’*; and similar penalties were enforced against 
animals which liad injured man, not only in the Middle 
Ages, but even in tlie eighteenth century. Thus a pig 
was burned at Fontenay-aux-lioses, in 1266, for liaving 
devoured a ciiild; and in 1389 a horse was brought to 
trial at Dijon for the murder of a man, and condemned 
to doatli. In Brazil, in 1713, an action was brouglit 
against the ants who had burrowed under the foundations 
of a monastery, and, after counsel had been heard on 
lioth sides, they wore solemnly condemned to banisli- 
luent by the judgir, while, in 1685, the bell of tlie 
Jh'otestant chapel at La Koclielle was first scourged for 
liaving abetted heresy, tlien catecliised and made to 
recant, and finally baptized.^ 

The early Egyptians were not more enlightened than 
the ortliodox tlicologians of La Kochclle. For them, too, 
action must have iinidied life, and the distinction between 
object and subject had not yet been realised. Hence the 
liolief that objects as well as persons had each its Ka, a 
lielicf wliich was strengthened liy the fact tliat they all 
alike cast shadows before them, as well as the further 
belief that the nature of the Ka was in either case •the 
J^ame. Hence it was, moreover, that the ?/.s//(’&//-fignre8 
Jiiid other sepulchral furniture were broken in order that 
their Kas might be released from them, and so accompany 

^ lif ling (JouUl, Curloaidcs of Olden Times, ^iid sqq. 
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the Ka of the dead iiinn in his wanderings in the other 
world. As life and tlio ])owor of niovcaiicnt deserted tlie 
corpse of the dead man as soon as his Ka was separated 
from it, so too the Ka of the iishthfi passed out of it 
when its form was mutilated by lu'eakage. The life that 
was in it liad departed, as it were, into another world. 

It is e.vou possililo that the very word Ka had origin- 
ally a euniioetion with a root signifying “ to live.” At 
any rate, it was identical in spelling with a word whicli 
denoted food ” ; and that the jironunciation of the two 
words was the same, may be gathered from the fact that 
the Egyptian bas-reliefs sometimes represent the offerings 
of food made to the dead or to the gods inside the arms 
of the symbol of the Ka.^ When we remember l.liat 
tivande is nothing more than the Latin virenda, “ tlio 
things on wliich we live ” there aiises at least the possi- 
bility of an etymological connection between the double 
and the priuei|.»le of life which it once symbolised.- 

Kow, in my Hiljbert Lecliire.s on the Itdigion of ike 
Aitcieni ]kd)jiloni(riifi, I ])oiiited out; tliat the early 
Sumerian iidiabitants of l>abylonia held a belief which is 
almost precisely the same as that of tlie Lgy])tians in 
regard to the Ka, In Uabylonia also, everything had its 
Zi or “doulde,” and tlie nature of this Zi is in iio way 
distinguishable from that of the Egyptian Ka. As in 
Egypt, moreover, the gods bad each his Zi as well as 
men and things, and, as in Egypt, it was the Zi of the 
god rather than the god Iiimself which was primarily 
worslnj^ped, So marked is the resemblance between the 

is notii'ouble tluit wliile Ihc Tt^l ol-Anianui iL'tb’rs slunv tlial tin* 
actual prouunciatioii uf tlu*. wonl Ka vms Kii, lfa~ha-Vlak tlu3 .sacred 
jianie of Mcrnidiia, bciu;,^ writr.cn Kki-kn-Pialh {AUjuptoa), hi \v:i.s 
“food” in the Sumerian of |nimitLvx* Uabylon la. 

- In his Kludi'ft de Miftholf»jlr rl d' An'Iirohjiji.,?. ^.(jypticnneii^ i. j'. fll, 
Professor MaHjjcro gives “cake” as the original sense of /wt, whieli, liow- 
ever, he oxi>laizi8 a.s “a cake of eaith,” and hence “siibstaiiec.” 
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two coucoptioiiR, that in vvofking it out on the Ikihylonian 
side, 1 could not resist the eouvietioii tfiat there iiiuBt 
liavo been some connection bet\ve«'-u them. That was 
sixteen years ago, Sint» then discoveries have been 
made and facts brought to light whicih inilicate that a 
connection really did exist between the Babyhniia and 
the Egypt of the so-called prehistoric age, and have led 
me to believe, w’ith Hommel, do Morgan, and others, 
that Babylonia was the home and cradle of the Pharaonic 
I'igyptians. In Sumerian the word Zi signified “ life,” 
and was denoted by the picture of a fiowering reed. It 
was the life, on wliicli w'as im))rinted the form of the 
1)ody that w'as for a time its home, and its separation 
from the body meant the death of the latter. The 
Sumerians never advanced to the further stage of making 
tlie vital principle itself a separable quality ; perhaj)s the 
original signification of the word wliicli it never lost 
would have prevented this. But tliey did go on to 
transform the Zi into a S 2 )irit or demon, who, in jdaee of 
being the counterpart of some individual jierson or 
thing, emild outer at will into any object lie chose. 
Even in Egypt, traces of the same logical progress in 
ideas may [icrhaps be found. If Professor Maspero is 
right in his intorpi'ctation of certain passages in the 
Pyramid texts and Ptolemaic pajiyri, “ The double did 
not allow its family to foi’get it, but used all the means 
at its disposal to remind them of its existence*. It 
entered their houses and their bodies, terrified them, 
waking and sleeqiing, by its sudden ajiparitions, struck 
them down with disease or madness, and would oven 
suck their Idood like the modern vamiiire.”' »Siicii a 

* Masjicvo, Dnuii of (livilimtUm , )). 114. The Ka, however, is lu re iilon- 
lilu'd with the Klni, aii<l it is quosiionahle whothci* tho ivlonoil to 

tin; Pyramid tfxts nially i-mbody old ideas whioh arc to In; 
itevcilly, or whether they are not rather to he taken metajdioi ieally. 
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couceplion of the Ka, however, if ever it existed, must 
have suuii passed away, leaviug behind it but few vestiges 
of itself. 

I have dwelt thus long on the doeiriue of the Ka or 
double on aecount both of its iniportanee and of the 
diilicultios it jiresents to the modern scholar. Its dis- 
covery l)y Ih’ofessor Maspero and Sir V. 1m Page lieuouf 
(deanid away a liost of iniscoiiceptious, and introduced 
light into one of tlie darkest corners of ligyptian religion.^ 
And however strange it may seem to ns, it was in 
thorougli accordance with the simple logic of primitive 
man. (liven tlic premisses, the conclusion followed. It 
was only wlien tlui Egyptian came to progress in know- 
ledge and cultnrc, and new i<l(jas about his own nature 
wore adopted, that diflicullies began to lunltiply and the 
tlieory of the Ka to l^ecomo complicated. 

Among these new ideas was that of the Klni or 
‘'Imninous!' ])art of man. On the recently discovered 
moiiuinents of the early period, the Khu holds a place 
which it lost after tlie rise of Meiupliitc iulIuenc(^ with 
tlie Tliird Oyiiasty. AVc find it depicted on the tomb- 
stones of Abydos embraced by the dowui-bent arms of 
the Ka. 1’he Khu, tliereforc, was conceivc<l of as com- 
prehended in tlie liumau Ka, as forming part of it, 
though at th(j same time as a separate entity. It was, 
in fact, the soul of tlie human Ka, a,nd was accordingly 
symbolised by tbe crested ibis.- It may be that it was 
in the beginning notliing more tlian the ])ljospliorescont 
light emitted liy di^caying vegetation which the belated 

* iila.s|>oro, Comjdrs reiitlns du Conyres ^rrorlncial Orurnfalhfcs d 
Lydli^ .1878, |»p. ; lOjiiouf, Transactions ttf the Sock bj af Biblical 

Archff oloyy (1879), vi. j>[). 491-508. 

- TJiis particular binl was chosen Ijccaiisc its name was similar in sound 
to that of the Khu. For the same reason the |»lover {ba) ilenotod the J5a 
or .soul. On objects found by de Mor^'aii in the tomb of Mencs at Nevada, 
Llic ‘^soul ” is re]»rc.scjflcd by an ostrich. 
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wayfarer took for a ghost; the f/wu {jinn) of tlu; 
luodern Egyptian fellah are similar lights which Hash np 
suddenly from the ground. But the earliest examples of 
its use on the mouumcuts arc against sucli an ignoble 
origin, and suggest rather that it was the glorifuMl spirit 
wliicli mounted up like a bird in the arms f»f its Ka 
towards the brilliant vault of heaven. It is not until 
wo come to the decadent days of the Greek and Bojnaii 
])eriods that the Khii appears in a degraded form as a 
malignant ghost which cnteia the l)odies of the living in 
order to torment them. No traces of such a belief are 
to bo found in older days. The Pyramid texts speak of 
the four Khu of Ilorus,” who live in Helio])olis,’' and 
were at once male and female, and of the Khu who 
bvjiiidish th(dr arms and form a sort of bodyguard 
aroniid the god of the dead. Tliey arc identified with 
the fixed stars, and more especially wdtli those of the 
Great Bear, and in the euhcmcristic chronicles of Egyptian 
history they become the “ Manes ” of Manetlio, the semi- 
divine dynasty which intervened between the dynasties 
of the gods and of mcn.^ 

The Klui thus forms a link between men and the gods, 
and i)articipales in the <livine nature. It is the soul 
regarded as a godlike essence, as coining down from 
heaven ratlier than as mounting up towards it. It is 
not only disembodied, but needs the body no longer ; it 
l)(*longs to the Ka, wliicli still lives and moves, and not 
to the mummified corpse from which the vital spark has 
lied. It waits on the god of the dead, not on the dead 
themselves. 

It seems probable, tlioreforo, tliat in tlio jiart of EgJ’pt 
HI which tlie doctrine of tlic Kliu grew up, mummilication 
^vas not practised ; and the probability is streiiglhoned by 
the fact that, before tlie rise of tlio Third Dynasty, 
^ See Ciiassinat, licciicil, xix. \\ liS sq»]. 
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oHihalHiing \va« apparently not frequent in Upper Egypt, 
even in the case of tlie kings. But, however this may 
be, one thing is certain. The conception of the Klui 
caiuif)t have originated in the same i)art of the country, 
or perliaps among the same element in the population, 
as a parallel but wliolly inconsistent coneoption wliicli 
eventually gained the predominance. According to this 
conception, the imperishable part of man which, like the 
Ka, pjisscd after death into the other world, was tlie Ba 
or “ isoiil." Like the Khu, the Ba was pictured as a bird ; 
but the Idl’d is usually given a luiman liead and some- 
times human hands.^ But, while the Khu was essentially 
divine, the Ba was essentially human. It is true that 
llio Ba, as well as the Kliu, was assigned to the gods — 
Ka of Heliopolis was even credited with seven; bnt 
whereas man possessed a Khu or luminous soul because 
he was likened to the gods, the gods possessed a Ba 
because they were likened to men. 

The relation between the two is brought out very 
clearly in the philosophy of the so-'CalliMl Hermetic 
hooks, whicli endoavourcfl to translate the tlicology of 
Egypt into (Ireek thought. Tliere we are told that tlie 
Kim is tlie iMtelligonce (rovv), of which the 15a or soul 
(yfryx^j) is as it were the envelope. As long as tlie soul 
is imprisoned in the earthly lahcrnacle of the body, the 
intelhgciu’e is deprived of the robe of tire in which 
it should be clothed, its brightness is dimmed, and its 
pni’ity is sullied. The death of the body releases it from 
its prisou-liouse ; it once more soars to heaven and 
becomes a spirit (Baifiwv), while the soul is carried to 
the hall of judgtnent, there to be awarded puiiisliment 

^ From 11i« lim.-eiitli to thf» ciovoiitli oentury jt.f'., it was fasliioijablo to 
substitute for llio bird a beetle with a ram’s head, the phoiictii? value of 
the hieroglyph of ram being ba, and that of the beetle khepc)\ “to 
become. “ 
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or liiipi)ines« in fiecordanco with its deserts.^ The Khu, 
in otlier words, is a spark of tliat divine intelligence 
wbicli pervades the world and to wliicli it must return ; 
the Ba is the individual soul which lias to answer after 
(leatli for the deeds committed in the body. 

The plover was tlie bird usually chosen to represent 
Iho Ba, but at times the place of tlie plover is taken by 
the hawk, the symbol of Horns and the solar gods. 
That the soul should have been likened to a bird is 
natural, and we meet with the same or similar symbol- 
ism among other peoples. Like the bird, it Hew between 
earth and heaven, untrammelled by the body to which 
it had once been joined. From time to time it visited 
its mummy; at other times it dwelt with tlie gods 
above. Now and again, so tlie inscriptions tell us, it 
alighted on the boughs of the garden it had made for 
itself in life, cooling itself under the sycamores and eat- 
ing their fruits. For the Ba was no more immaterial 
ilian ilie Ka ; it, too, needed meat and drink for its sus- 
ienance, and looked to its relatives and descendants to 
fiiruisli tliem. 

But, as Professor Maspero - has pointed out, there was 
a very real and fundamental difference between tlie idea 
of the Ka or double, and tliat of the Ba or soul. The 
Ka was originally nom ished on the actual oHeriugs that 
woio placed in the tomb of the dead man; it passed 
into it through the false door and consumed the*food 
that it found tliere. But the soul had ascended to the 
gods ill heaven ; it lived in the light of day, not in the 
darkness of tlie tomli ; and it is doubtful if it \\tis ever 
supposed to return there. To the gods accordingly was 
Committed the care of the Ba, and of seeing that it was 
properly provided for. By the power of prayer and 

^ IleniK's Trisiiiog., rtcmandrat, ed. Paitliey, clis. i. and x. 
itiides dc MylhdofjiCf i. p. 166. • 
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Diagical iiiCiiDfcation, tbo various articles of food, or, moro 
strictly speaking, their doubles, were identified with the 
gods, and coniniunicated by the gods to the soul. Long 
before the days when the l^yrainid texts had been com- 
piled, this theory of the nourishment of the soul was 
applied also to the nourishment of the Ka, and tlic older 
belief in the material eating and drinking of the Ka had 
passed away. All that remained of it wa.s the habitual 
offering of the food to the dead, a custom which still 
lingers among the fellahin of Egypt, both Moslem and 
Copt. 

Besides the double and the two souls, there w.as yet 
another immortal element in the human frame. This 
was the heart, tlie scat both of the feelings and of the 
mind. But it wa.s not the material heart, l)Ut its 
immaterial douljle, whicli passed after death into the 
other world. The material heart was carefully removed 
from the mummy, and with the rest of the intestines 
was usually cast into the Nile. Porphyry* tells us that 
in his time, when the bodies of the wealthier classes 
were cndjalmed, tlic Egyptians “ take out the stomacli 
and put it into a coOcr, and, holding the coffer to the 
sun, protest, one of tlie euihalmers making a speech on 
heh.'ilf of till! dead. This speech, which Jlnphantos 
translated from his native language, is as follows : ‘ 0 
Lord the Sun, and all ye gods who give life to man, 
reccii'o me and make me a companion of the eternal 
gods. Eor tlie gods, whom Jiiy jiarents made known to 
rnc, as long as I have lived in this world I have con- 
tinued to reverence, and those who gave liirth to my 
body I have ever honoured. And as for other men, 1 
have neither slain any, nor «lefni tided any of anything 
entrusted to me, nor committefl any otiicr wicked act ; 
but if by chance 1 have committed any sin in my life, 

* * D& A b at, iv. 10, 
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by eilhor eating or (Irinking wliat was forbidden, not of 
myself did I sin, but owing to these inoiubers,' — at the 
same time showing the coffer in which the stomach was. 
And having said this, he throws it into the river, and 
enibalnis the rest of tlie body as being pure. Tims they 
tboMglit tliat they needed to excuse themselves to God 
for what they liad eaten and drunken, and ilierefore so 
reproiieh tlio stomaeli.”^ 

Now and then, liowever, tlie heart and intestines 
were replaced in the niiinuny, but under the protection 
of wax images of the four genii of the dead — the four 
Khii of the Hook of tlie Dead. More often they were 
put into four vases of alabaster or some other material, 
wliieli were buried with the dead.^ Though tlie latter 
practice was not very couniion, probably on account of 
its expense, it imist go back to the very beginnings of 
Egyptian history. The hieroglyphic symbol of the heart 
is just one of these vases, and one of the two names 
applied to tlie heart was liatiy “ that which belongs to 
the vase.'* After iiges even oudeavonred to draw a 
distinction between ab '‘the heart” pro^jer, and haii “ the 
heart-sack.” ^ 

E rom tlie time of the Twelfth Dynasty ^ onwards, the 
jdace of the material heart in the inummy was taken 
by an amulet, through the iniluence of which, it was 
supposed, the corpse would be secured against ul? the 
diiugors and incouveniences attending the loss of its 

^ also riiitiinOi, Dc K‘<if canilum Or. ii. p. Dial, iiiid Sqtt. Sajiirnt. 

15DB. 

- TIk; luiir v.isi-s woro drdicatod to the iiinndieadrd Ainsct (or Sinct), the 
.i'Mh.il.h(\-uli:<l Dua-rnvit-of, the iij c-lieadcd llapi, and the liawk-headcd 
wlio are identified with the jilaiiets in the Tyrainid texts 
(Alusporo, ‘Tyraini<le du roi Ouniis” in the limicil de. Tmrmu:, iii. p. *205). 
tlio Book of the Dearl, ehs. xxvi. and .s«iq. 

It is still a moot (piestion whether any scarabs go back to tlie age of 
the Old Emi»ire. Personally, I am inclined to agi|o witli Prof. Flinders 
t ctric in Junking that they do so. 

5 
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licmt until the day of resurrection. The amulet was in 
the form of a beetle or scarab, the emblem of “becoming ” 
or transformation, and on the under side of it there was 
often inscribed the oOth chapter of the Book of the 
Dead, to the words of which were ascribed a magical 
effect. Tlie cl lapter roads as follows: “0 heart (etb) of 
my mother, 0 heart (//«/(') of my transformations ! Let 
there be no stoppage to me as regards evidence (before 
the judges of the dead), no hindrance to me on the part 
of tlie Bowers, no repulse of me in the presence of the 
guardian of the scales ! Thou art my Ka in my body, 
the god Klinum wlio makes strong my limbs. Come 
thou to the good place to which we are going. Let not 
om- name Ijo overthi'own by the lords of Hades who 
cause men to stand upright ! Good unto us, yea good is 
it to hear that the heart is largo (and heavy) when the 
Words (of life) are weighed!* Let no lies be uttered 
against me before God. How great art thou !” 

Meanwhile the immaterial heart, the “Ka” of it, 
which is addressed in tlie words just (juoted, had made 
its way through the region of the other world, until it 
finally reached the place known as “ the Abode of 
Hearts.” Here in the judgment-hall of Osiris it met the 
dead man to whom it had formerly belonged, and here, 
too, it accused him of all the evil words and thouglils he 
had, harboured in his lifetime, or testified to the good 
thoughts and words of which he had been the author. 
.For the heart, though the organ through which his 
thouglits and words had acted, was not the cause of 
them ; in its nature it was essentially pure and divine, 
and it had been an unwilling witnes.s of the .sins it had 
been forced to know. Eventually it was weighed in the 
balance against the image of Truth, and only if the 

* Or, accorJing to Ilcnoufs translation: Pleasant unto us, pleasant 
unto the listener, is the joy of the ’weighing ol' tlic 
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scales turned in favour of the dead man could it rejoin 
its former body and live with it for ever in the islands 
of the Blest. 

The scales and judgment-hall, however, belong to the 
religious conceptions which gathered round tlie name of 
Osiris, like the Paradise which the risen mummy looked 
forward to enjoy. It was only after the worship of 
Osiris had become universal throughout Egypt, and the 
older or local ideas of the future life had been accom- 
modated to them, that it was ])ns.sible for an Egyptian 
to speak of meeting his disembodied heart, or of the 
testimony it could give for or against him before I lie 
judges of the dead. The fact that the use of the scarab 
(loos not seem to extend further back tlian the age of 
tlie M(miplute or 1’helian dynasties, may imply that it 
was only tlum that the Osiriau beliefs were ofliiaally 
liltoil oil to earlier forms of faith. However this may 
be, the worship of Osiris and the beliefs attaching to 
it must bo left to another lecture, and for the present 
we must pass on to tlie mummy itself, the last part of 
iiuiu which it was lioped would be immortal. 

The mummy or S:lhu lias to be carefully distinguished 
from the Khat or natural body. 'The latter was a mere 
dead shell, seen by the soul but not affording a resting- 
place for it. Tlie mummy, on the other hand, contained 
within itself the seeds of growth and resurrection. It 
could be ^^.sited by the soul and inspired by it for a few 
moments with life, and the Egyptian looked forward to 
a time when it would once more be reunited with both 
its heart and its soul, and so rise again from the dead. 

It is impossible to say how far back in the hi.story of 
the Egyptian religion this belief in the immortality of 
the muiiiiuy may go. It can hardly have originateil in 
the same circle of ideas as the doctrine of the Ka, 
though the doctrine of the Ka could easily be reconciled 
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Nvith it. On the one Jiaud, it seems connected, as we 
sliall see, with the cult of Osiris ; but, on the other hand, 
there are no traces of mummification in the prehistoric 
graves, and it is doubtful whether there are any in the 
royal tombs of Neguda and Abydos which belong to the 
age of the First and Second Dynasties. At all events, 
the scarab, which aeeompani(?d embalmment, first appears 
at a much later date, and perhaps had a Memphite origin. 
There are, liowover, indications that the process of 
cm])aiming first arose among the prc^Monic rulers of 
Nckheii, in the neigliboiirliood of Kl-Kab. The soil of 
Kl-Kab literally efllorcsccs with the natron, which, it 
was discovered, ])re.served the bodies buried in it; and 
even as late as the time of the Pyiumid texts of the 
Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, when the northern sources 
of natron w('ro known, it was still necessary for cere- 
monial i)urposes that the materials used by the em- 
balmer sliould contain some of the natron of El-Kab.^ 
What was difficult to lianiioniso with the belief in the 
resurrection of the mummy was the belief which juade 
the risen man an Osiris,” identified, that is to say, in 
snbstiince with the god Osiris, and not his old material 
self. In the days, therefore, when Greek philosophy 
took it in hand to systematise and interpret the theology 
of Fgy|)t, the risen nuunmy drops out of sight. The 
Khuy as we liave seen, becomes the divine intelligence, 
which for a time is enshrouded in th(> humau soul ; mid 
this again iiccfls the envelope of the spirit, which sends 
the breath of life through the veins bcdoro it can taber- 
nacle in the body of man. The Hermetic books tell us 

^ Three grains of tlic nation of tlie city of Neklieb had to lie used, 
while only two grains of that of the north were iXM]uire(l (MasiK’ro, 

Pyrami'le ilii roi Ounas ” in the Hfxnetl dc Travanx^ iii. p. 182). Tlio 
JToriis of Nolvhen, oi)j)()site El-Kah, was represented by a uiiunniiliol 
hawk (akhem). 
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that wliile body, sjiirit, aiul soul arc coianion to man and 
tlic beasts, the divine intelligence is liis alone Ho possess, 
stripped, indeed, of its native covering of ethereal tire, 
but still the veritable spirit of God. Ever is it seeking 
to raise the human soul to itself, and so purify it from 
the passions and desires with which it is inspiired by the 
body. But the tlcsh wages continual war against it, and 
endeavours to drag the soul down to its own level. If 
the soul yields, after death the intelligence returns to its 
original state, while the soul is arraigned before the 
judgment-seat of heaven, and there being accused by its 
conscience, the heart, is condemned to the ])UTiishmeut 
of till! lost. First it is scourged for its sins, and then 
handed over to the Imifetings of the temjiests, suspended 
lictwceii earth and sky. At times in the form of an 
evil demon it seeks alleviation of its torments by enter- 
ing the body of a man or animal, wliom it drives to 
murder and madness. But at last, after ages of suffer- 
ing, the end comes ; it dies the second deatli, and is 
anniliihitcd for ever. 

The good soul, on the other hand, which has listened 
in life to the voice of the divine intelligence, and 
struggled to overcome the lusts and jia-ssions of the 
tlcsh, obtains after death its reward. Guided by the 
inlclligeiice, it traverses space, learning the seerels of the 
universe, and coming to understand the things that are 
dark and mysterious to us here. At length its educa- 
tion in the other world is completed, and it is permitted 
to see God face to face and to lose itself in llis ineffable 
glory. 

I need not point out to yon how deeply this Hollenised 
philosophy of Egy[)t has affected tlie religious thought 
of Christian Alo.xandria, and throngh Alexandria of 
Christian Europe. It may be that truces of it may bo 
detected even in the New Testament? At any rate, 
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much of the psvcliology of ClirlstiMii theologians is 
clearly derived from it. We are still under the iiitlu- 
eiice of ideas whose first home was in Egypt, and whose 
development has been the work of long ages of time. 
True or false, they are part of the heritage becpicathed 
to us by the past. 



LECTUEE IV. 


THE SUX-GOD AND THE ENNEAD. 

In my last Icciiure, when speaking of the form nnder 
which the soul of man was pictured hy the Egyptians, 1 
iiKaitioiied that it was often ropreseritcd hy a liawk, the 
symbol of the sun-god. Why the liawlv shouW have 
thus symbolised the sun is a question that has often 
been Uvsked. The Egyi)tians did not know tliemselves ; 
and rorphyry, in the dying days of the old Egyptian 
faitli, grjively declares tha.t it was hecause tlie hawk wa.s 
a. compound of Idood ami l)i‘calh ! One explanation lias 
been that it was because the hawk pounc(‘S down from 
the sky like the rays of the sun, wiiich, like tin; eagle, 
he can gaze at without blinking ; and a passage in the 
Odymjf of lloiuer (xv. 525) bus ))eeii invoked in favour 
of this view, where the hawk is called “ tlie swift 
messenger of Apollo." Eut if there is any connection 
between the Ilonieric ])assage and the Egyptian symbol, 
it would sliow only tliat the symbol had been liorrowed 
by the Greek poet. Oi’iginally, moreover, it was only 
tlie sun-god of Upjier Egypt who was represented oven 
l>y the Egyptians under tlie form of a hawk. 

Tliis was Homs, often called in the la, lor lexis '’'IIoi us 
the elder” (Hor-nr, the On‘ek Aroeris), in older to 
distinguish him from a wholly difiereiit god. Horns tlie 
younger, the son of Isis. His symbol, the liawk, ivS found 
eii the early Pharaonic monuments which recent excava- 
tions have brought to light. Sometimes the hawk stands 
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on the so-called standard, which is really a perch, eome- 
tinies oil the crenelated circle, which denoted a city in 
tliose primitive days. Tlie standard is borne before the 
Pliaraoh, representing at once his own title and the noine 
or principality over which he held rule; and its resernlilance 
to the stone birds perched on similar supports, whicli Mr. 
Pent found in the ruins of Zimbabwe, suggests a connection 
between the prehistoiac gold miners of Central Afiica 
and tlie early inliabitants of Southern Egy})t. On one 
of the early Egyptian monuments discovered at Abydos, 
two hawks stand above the wall of a city whicli seems 
to bear the name of “ tlie city of the kings,” ^ and a slate 
plaque found by Mr. Quibell at Korn el-Abmar shows ns 
on one side the Pharaoh of Neklieii inspecting tlie 
de<^apitated bodies of his enemies with two hawks on 
standards carried before liiin, wliile, on the otlicr side, a 
hawk leads the bridled North” to liim under the guisi; 
of a ]>risoncr, through whoso lips a ring lias been passed.- 
In the first case, tlic hawks may represent the districts 
of which tlie god they symbolised was tlie [U'otccting 
deity;® in the second ease, the god and the king must 
l>c identified togctlier. It was as Ilorus, the hawk, that 
the Pharaoh had conquered tlie Egyptians of the nortli, 
and it was Horus, therefore, who Iiad given lliem into liis 
hand. 

If Dr. Naville is riglit, Uorus the Iiawk-god is again 
represente<l on the same plaque, with the syml.»ol of 

follower,” above a boat wliirdi is engraved over Iho 
l)odi(iS of the dcLMpitated slain.'* (v^junteiiaiiec is given 

^ f)o Jr.echcrches sur left Oriijhies d' I'Jinypfc, ii. pi. iii. line 2. 

Zdlsehr i/i f U t ArfjypthrJie xxxvi. pis. xii. aiulxiii. ; Quibell, 

Hlcrakoirpolis, pt. i. pi. xxix. 

^ Professor AhLspero, however, prope'.se.s to see in tlioiti a nymbol of the 
hill" of Upi>er K^ypt destroying ft lio.slile eity. 

^ Jlcth'il (If. Travanx, :;xi. ]»p. 110, 117. l)i*. Njxville ]»omt3 out thnt 

on the Pulenno Sb la the fcstivul <if ilieShcsli-Hor, with the detenuiiuilive 
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to this view by a drawing on the rocks near El-Kab, in 
wliieh the cartouches of two kings of the Fourth Dynasty, 
Sliaru and Khufu, are carried in boats on the prows of 
which a hawk is perched, while aljove each luiine are two 
(jlher hawks, standing on the lueroglyph of *‘goId/* and 
with the crowns of Upper and lx)wer Egypt on their 
heads. The title ‘‘follower of Homs'' wwild take us 
back to the earliest traditions of Egyptian lustory. The 
“ followers of Horns," according to tlie later texts, were 
the predecessors of Menes and tlic First Dynasty of united 
h]gypt, tlic Pharaohs and princes of the southern kingdom 
wliose very names were forgotten in after days. Never- 
tlieJcss, it was remombered that tlicy liad founded the 
great sanctuaries of the country; thus an inscription at 
Doiidem declares that in the reign of king Pepi of the 
►Sixth Dynasty tliere wais found in the wall of the palace 
a j)arcliment on wliich was a plan of the templo dra.wn 
upon it in the time of “ the follow'ers of Horns.” The 
legends of Edfu told how these followers of Horus had 
been smiths, armed with weapons of iron, and how they 
had driven the enemies of their leader before them until 
they l^ad possessed themselves of the whole of Egypt.^ 

of fi sacroa bark, ocoiirs repcatoilly in that part of tlir inscription W’bich 
relates to Ibc festivals of tho kin.^s of tlio liist two dynasties, rrofessor 
rotrie lias founil tlio same festival mentirnioil on two ivory tablets from 
tlio tomb of a kin^^ of tlio First Dynasty at A bydos (Petrie, The Boyal 
Tohi!>,< of th‘' First J.)}f,iasfi/, jit. i. pi. xvii.) ; and it may be .•idded that in 
tlie Pyriuiiid {Prpi b/O ; Tti’cvcU (Ic Tramuy^ viii. ]), 105) tbe M.at 
‘'i‘ Madit liark of the snn-f^od is identiftod with Ibo bark of the Shesh-IIor, 
wliilo tin* Senikett or bark in which tlio snn*gorl voyages at night hc- 
conu's a liark in which tlio placo of the liawk is taken by a pi(?ture of tlie 
^^'01 or tomb of Osiris- here idontilied with that of Akhem the miimiiiilied 
hauk, which forms part of tho symbol for llic Thiiiitc iiome. Elsewhere 
it is Iho Semkett or day-bark of the .sun whicli is identified with tho 
f'‘?<tival of the Shosli-tlor (Rmneil de Tmniv;i\ iii. p. 205), 

On the memifiv, or “blacksmiths” of Horns, sec Maspero, Jiludes de. 
MyfMoffie^ ii. p. 31 an<l sqq. Tlic Mcsnit or “Forgo” was the name 
to the passage opening into the shrine of tho temple of Kdfu. 
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15ut many hard-fought battles were needed before this 
could bo aci'Oinplished. Again and again had the foe 
been crushed — at Zadmit near Thebes, at Neter-Khadii 
near Dendora, at Minia, at llehnesa and Ahnas on the 
frontier of tlie Fayyum, and linally at Zaru on tlie Asiatic 
borders of the Delta. Even here, however, the struggle 
was not over. Horns and liis followers had to take ship 
and pursue tlnj enemy down the IJed Sea, inflicting a 
final blow upon thoiii near Berenioe, from whence ho 
returned across the desert in triumph to Edfu. 

In this legend, which in its present foiTii is not older 
than the rtolemaic period, echoes of the gradual conquest 
of Egypt by the first followers of the riiaraohs liavo 
jjrobably been preserved, though they Jiave been combined 
w^ith a wholly dilVerenb cycle of myths relating to the 
eternal struggh* between Horns tlio. son of Isis and Ids 
twin brother Set. But the confusion Ixdw^ecn the two 
Horuses must have arisen at an early time. Already a 
king of the Third Dynasty, whoso remains have been 
found in the ruins of Nekhen, and who boro the title of 
him“wlio is glorified with tlie two sceptres, in whom 
the tw’o Hurus gods are uiuUmI has aliove his name the 
crowned emblems of Horus and Set.^ The titles of tlio 
queens of tlie Memphite dynasties make it clear that by 
the two Iforuses are meant the two kingdoms of IJjqicr 
and Lower Egypt, and w-e must therefore see in Horns 
and Set tlio .symbols of the South and Nurlli.- 

lu tin* rock drawing, south of El-Kab, to which I liavo 
alluded a few miiiut(js ago, the two Iloi us hawks stand 
on the symbol of ‘‘ gold,” the one wearing the crowm of 
Southern Egypt, th(3 other that of the North. The 
“ Golden Horns ” was, in fact, cue of the titles assumed 

^ (Juibell, IlicmlampolU, pt. i. j>l, ii. 

3 Sec dc Roug^, Ii^rhrrchcft siir Ics Mmnmenta fjuo/t pmit aUribucr 
aU xiremicrcs dynadieSj pp. ‘14, 45. 
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by tljo riiaraoli at an cai‘ly date. Whether tlic epithet 
applied to the god represented originjilly the golden 
colour of the wiiigs of the sparrow-hawk, or whetlier, as 
is more probable, it denoted the Horus-liawk of gold who 
watched over the destinies of tlie kings of Upper Egypt 
in tlieir ancient capital of Neklien, it is now impossil)le 
to say.^ Later ages explained it as referring to the 
golden rays of the morning siin. 

In the time of the Fourth Dynasty the title was 
attached iudifierently to the Ka or death name given to 
the i^haraoli after liis death, and to the living name given 
to him at his birth into this world. The Horus-liawk, 
without the rtymbol of gold ” surmounted, so far as we 
know, only the Ka name. It was the double of tin? 
Pharaoh, rather than the Pliaraoli himself, in whom the 
god had been incarnated. Hoiais brings the captivt? 
nortliener to the king, and presides over Ins kiiigd(uij ; 
hut it is only over the royal Ka that he actually watclies. 

At Nekhen, tlie Horns-hawk, to whom the city was 
dedicated, was rejiresented under the form of a mummy. 
It was here, ])erhaps, that the natron of El-Kah ^vas first 
eiii]iloyed to preserve the dead body from decay, and that 
Horus w’as supposed to be entombed, like Osiris at 
Abydos. At any rate, there is clearly a coinieetioii 
hetwceti the dead and mummified Jlorus and the Horus 
wfio stcTiids above the name of the rharaoh’s double. It 
is probable, therefore, that the ideutilic.atioii of Horns 
with the kings of Upper Egypt originated at Nekhcii. 
Hie Horus-hawk was the token under which they fought 
and ruled ; it was Horus who had led them to victory, 

^ Mr. Quibell found a large bronze liawk u ith a bead of solid gol»l and 
pyes of obsidian along with two bronze figures of Pepi, in the foundation 

the teinplo of Neklien (Kom cl-AIiinar) ; see Quihcll, Hkmhmpolia^ 
U* i- pi. xlii, Hor-mihi, ‘*the golden Horns,*’ was the god of the 
Aiitieopolite 
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and in whose name the Miaraoiiie Egyptians, with their 
weapons of metal, overcame the neolitliic population of 
the Nile 

That ITorus, accordingly, in one shape or another, 
should have become the patron god of so many princi- 
palities in Soutliorn Egypt, is in no way astonishing.’ 
He represented the riwiraouie Egyptians ; and as they 
moved noi-l;hward, subduing the older inhabitants of the 
country, tliey carried his worehip .with thorn. At Helio- 
polis he wa.s adored as Hor-em-Khnti or Harrnahhis, 
“ ITorus issuing from the two horizons,” and identified 
with Eu, the sun-god, the patron of the city. His image 
may still be seen in the sphinx of (liza, with its human 
head and lion’s body. At Edfu, where tlio Eharaonie 
invaders Jippear to have first e.stabliahed tliomselves, he 
was worshipped as Hor-bchudet under the form of a 
winged solar disc, a combination of tlie orb of the sun 
with the wings of the hawk.® A legend inscribed on the 
walls of the temple, which is a curious mixture of folk- 
lore ami false etymologising, w'orkerl up after the fashion 
of Lemprierc by the priests of the Ptolemaic period, 

^ TliO 1 st (Ombitf) and * 2 ihI (Ajiollinopolito) noim-s, tlift 3i'(l iioni'.: 
(originally) with its oaiH't.al X'-kliPii, the hohic-s of tlio “ Kasterii aii'.l 
Wostcru Horus ” (Tiiphiuiii and Asjdiyni.s), Qns “ tho oity of Horns tin? 
clihn’,’’ tho ."'th (Coptito) noiiio, the t)th iionio of l.)enrlora in so far a.3 
Hathor was dan^htor and Imshaiid of Horns, the lOlli (Aniioopolitu) and 
liith (Hieiakopoiitc) and finally the 15th, I 81 I 1 , and 20t}i (IhMA- 

kleo]Kjlito) imnu's. In the Drdta also Horns was "od of the Srd, 5ih, 7th, 
8 th, 11th, 10th, 25th, ‘27th, and 30th iiomes, of wliieli the 7th and 8Lli 
>vert* eloso to the Asiatic frontier. 

' Wlivn tills einhleni was lirst iiiveniod we do not know ; it prohal'ly 
goes hack to the jn’ie-Menic jieriod, like llie coiujinsite aninials on the early 
inorinments of Nokhen and Ahydos. Its first datcahle oceunencfi is on a 
boulder of granite in tlie island of Elephantine above the name and figino 
of Unas of the Fifth Dynasty. It is also engraved above the doultlo 
figure of an Old Kinpire king on a great isolated roek near El-Kah, wliieh 
is probably of the same date. Tlie tahk-t on wliicii it is engraved fares 
south-east. ’ 
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knows exactly when it was that this emblem of the god 
came into existence. It was in the three hundred and 
sixty-third year of the reign of Ka-Iiarmakhis on earth, 
when he fled from the rebels who had risen against 
him in Nubia and had landed at Edfu. Here Hor- 
beliudf'.t, the local deity, paid homage to his suzerain 
find imdcu’took to destroy his enemies. But first, ho 
Iknv up to tli(! sun “as a great winged disc,” in order 
tliiit ho miglit discover where they were. Then in liis 
new form he returned to the boat of Harmakhis, and 
tliere 'I'hoth addressed Ita, saying : “ 0 lord of tlie gods, 
the god of Edfu (Beimkt} came in the shape of a great 
winged disc: from henceforth he sliall be called Ilor- 
liohudet.” It was after tliis that IToriis of Edfu and his 
followers, “ the smiths,” smote the foe from the southern 
to the northern border of Egypt. 

The legend, or rather the prosaic fiction in which it 
has been embodied, has been composed when the original 
character of Ilorus had long been forgotten, and when 
the sun-god of Heliopolis had become the dominant god 
of Egypt. It ])cIoiigs to the age of theological syncretism, 
when the gods of I'igypt were resolved one into the other 
like the colours in a kaleidosco])e, and made intangible 
and ever-shifting forms of Ba. But it bears witness to 
one fact, — the aiiticpiity of the worship of Horns of 
Edfu and of tho emblem wliicli was associated with him. 
The W'inged solar disc forms part of his earliest history. 

The fact is dillicult to reconcile with the view of 
Ih'ofessor Maspero, that Horus was originally the sky, 
and is in favour of the general belief of Egyptologists, 
that he was from the outset the sun-god. Such, at all 
events, was the opinion of the Egyptians themselves in 
the later period of their history. In the Pyramid texts 
Horns alfcady appear.^ as a solar deity, and it is only as 
the suu-ged that his identification with the Pharaohs can 
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be explained. It was not the sky but the sun who 
watelied over the nainos of their doubles. It is true 
that the two eyes of Horns were said to be the sun and 
the moon, and tliat a punning etymology, which con- 
nected liis name with the word her or “ face,” caused him 
to be depicted as the face of the sky, the four locks of 
hair of which were the four cardinal points. But the 
etymology is late, and tliere is no more difficulty in 
understanding how tlic solar and lunar discs can bo 
called the eyes of tlie sun-god, than there is in under- 
standing how the winged disc was distinguished from 
liiin, or how even in modern jihrase the “ eye ” may bo 
used as a synonym of tlie whole man. AVhen we spenk 
of “tlie eye of God” we mean God Himself.^ 

There is, however, one newly-discovered monument 
which may be claimed in siqiport of ITofcssor Maspero’s 
theory. Above the Ilorus-hawk wliich surmounts tlio 
name of the Third iJyuasly king found at Nekhon, is the 
liieroglyph of the sky. Jbit the explanation of this is 
not difficult to find. On the one hand, the hieroglyph 
embraces the hawk as the sky does the sun ; on the other 
hand, it gives the pronunciation of the name of Horns, 
the sky in Egyptian being her or hor, “ the Iiigh ” and 
uplifted. And the name of IIor-em-Kliuti or Harniakhis, 
“ the Horns who issues from the two horizons,” must be 
quite as old as the monument of Nekhcn. What tlie 
two lioiizons were is shown us by the liieroglypli wlvich 
(lei>icts them. Tliey wore the twin mountains between 
which the sun came forth at dawn, and between which 
he again passes at sunset. 

^ Hor-nierti, “Ilonis of the two eyes,” was worsliippcd at ShcdoTiini 
tlie Pliarbicthite iionie of the Delta. Grehaut’s view, that the two eyes 
originally repiosented the light, seems to mo too abstract a conception 
for an early period [llccurM de Tra pp. 72-87, 112-131). In ttc 
Pyramid texts (AVc. iv. p. 42), mention is rnarlc of Uorus with “the blue 
eyes/^ 
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The hieroglyph belongs to the very beginning of 
Pharaonic Egyptian history. It may have been brought 
by the Pharaonic immigrants from their old home in the 
East. It is at least noticeable that in the Sumerian 
language of primitive P)abylonia the horizon was called 
Ichana or khiirra, a w'ord w’hich corresponds letter for 
letter with the name of Horns. The fact may, of course, 
be accidental, and the name of the Eg}’ptian god may 
really be derived from the same root as that from which 
the word for “ heaven ” has come, and which means “ to 
be high.” But the conception of the twin-mountains 
between which the sun-god comes forth every morning, 
and between which he passes again at nightfall, is of 
Babylonian origin. On early Babylonian seal-cylinders 
we- see him stepping through the door, the two leaves of 
wliich have been ilung back by its warders on either 
side of the mountains, while rays of glory shoot upward 
from his shoulders. The mountains w'cre called Mas, 
“ the twins,” in Sumerian ; arul the great Ejjic of Chaldica 
narrated how the licro Clilgames nnide his waiy to them 
across the desert, to a land of darkness, where scorpion- 
men, whose heads rise to heaven while their breasts 
descend to hell, watched over the rising and the setting 
of the sun. It is difficidt to believe that such a con- 
ception of the horizon could over have arisen in Egypt. 
There tho Delta is a flat plain wdth no hills even in 
sight, while in the valley of Upper Egypt there are 
neitlier liigli mountains nor twin peaks. 

Horus himself is, I believe, to be found in the Baby- 
lonian inscriptions. Mention is occasionally made iii 
them of a god Kliar or Khur, and in contracts of tlie 
time of Khammurahi (l).c. 2200) we find the name of 
Abi-Khar, “ my father is Khar.” But the age of Kham- 
uiurabi was one of intercourse between Babylonia and 
%ypt> and the god Khar or Horus is therefore probably 
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be explained. It was not the sky but the sun who 
watched over the names of their doubles. It is true 
that the two eyes of Horns were said to be the sun and 
the moon, and that a punning etymology, which con- 
nected his name with the word her or ‘‘ face,” caused him 
to be depicted as the face of the sky, the four locks of 
hair of wliich were the four cardinal points. But the 
etymology is late, and there is no more didiculty in 
understanding how the solar and lunar discs can be 
('ailed the eyes of tlie sun-god, than there is in under- 
standing how the winged disc was distinguished from 
Itiiii, or how even in modern phrase the “eye” may be 
used as a syiuuiym of the whole man. When we speak 
of “the eye of God,” we mean God Himself.^ 

TI)(3r(^ is, however, one iiewly-cliseovered monument 
which may bo cdaimed in support of Ih'ofessor Maspert/s 
tlieory. Above the ITorus-hawk wliieli surmounts tlic 
name of tlio Third Dynasty king found at Nckben, is the 
liieroglypli of the sky. But tlie explanation of this is 
not difficult to find. On tlic one hand, tlie hieroglyph 
embraces the Jiawk as the sky does the sun ; on the other 
hand, it gives the pronunciation of the name of lloriis, 
the sky in Egyptian l)eing her or hor, “ the high ” and 
uplifted. And the name of Hor-em-Khuti or Harmakhis, 
“ tlie Homs who issues from the two hori/ons.,” must be 
quite as old as the inonumeut of Nekhen. What tlie 
two horizons were is shown us by the hieroglyph which 
depicts them. Tluiy were tlic twin mountains between 
which the sun came forth at dawn, and between whieffi 
he again passes at sunset. 

* Hor-inorti, “Horns of tlic two cyps,’* was worshipped at Shcdennii i» 
the Pharbi»ahite noine of tlio Delta. Grebaut’s view, tliat tbo tw'o eyes 
ori^jinally represented the light, seems to trie too abstract a conception 
for an early period (Ilecudl 0.e TravauXj pp. 72-87, 112-131). In the 
Pyramid texts (yiec. iv. p. 12), mention is mado of Horus witji “the blue 
pyea.” ' 
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The hieroglyph belongs to the very beginning of 
Pharaonic Egyptian history. It may have been brought 
by the Pharaonic immigrants from their old home in the 
East. It is at least noticeable that in the Sumerian 
language of primitive Ihibylonia the horizon was called 
klmrra or khurra, a word which corresponds letter for 
letter with the name of Horus. The fact may, of course, 
be accidental, and the name of the Egyptian god may 
really be derived from the same root as that from which 
the word for “ heaven ” has come, and which means “ to 
be high.” But the conce]>tion of the twin-mountains 
between whicli the sun-god comes forth every morning, 
ami between which he passes again at nightfall, is of 
Babylonian origin. On early Babylonian seal-cylinders 
we set! him stepjiing through the door, the two leaves of 
which have been Hung back by its wjinlcrs on either 
side of the mountains, while rays of glory shoot upward 
from hi.s shoidders. The mountains were called Mas, 
“ (lie twins,” in iSunierian ; and tlic great Epic of Chaldiea 
narrated how the hero Gilgames made his w’ay to them 
across the desert, to a land of darkness, where scorpion- 
men, whose heads rise to heaven while their bretists 
descend to lioll, watclied over the rising and the setting 
of the sun. It is diflicult to believe that such a con- 
ception of the horizon could ever have arisen in Egypt. 
There the Delta is a flat plain with no hills even in 
sight, while in the valley of Upper Egypt there are 
neither high mountains nor twin peaks. 

Horus himself is, I believe, to be found in the Baby- 
lonian inscriptions. Jloution is occasionally made in 
them of a god Khar or Khiu’, and in contracts of the 
time of Khammurabi (b.c. 2200) we find the name of 
Abi-Khar, “ my father is Khar.” But the ago of Khara- 
nmrabi was one of intercourse between Babylonia and 
Egypt, and the god Khar or Horus is therefore probably 
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borrowed from Egypt, just as a seal-cylinder informs us 
was the case with Aiiupu or Anubis.^ 

But though the name of Khar or Khur is and must 
remain Egyptian, Horns has luueh in common with the 
Babylonian sun -god Niu-ip. They are both warrior- 
gofls ; and just as tlie followers of Horns were workers 
in iron, so K in-ip also was the god of iron. One of his 
titles, moreover, is that of the southern sun ” ; and on a 
boundary-stone the eagle standing on a perch is stated 
to be “the symbol of the soutlnnai sun.'’-’ 

The goddess with whom Iforus f»f Neklien was associ- 
ated was Neklieh with the vultuie’s head. Her temple 
stood opposite Nekheii at EhKah on the eastern bank of 
the Nile, and at the end of the long road which led 
across the desert from the Red Sea. It was at once a 
sanctuary and a fortress defending Nekhen on the east. 
Ihit Nekheb was the goddess not only of Neklien, but of 
all Soutliern Egypt. AVe find her in tlie earliest inscrip- 
tions on the sacred island of Schel in the Cataract, where 
she is identified with the local goddess Sati. AVe find 
her again at Thebes under the name of Mut, “ the 
mother.” Her supremacy, in fact, went back to the 
days when Nokheu was the capital of the soutli, and its 
goddess accordingly shared witli it tlie privileges of 
domination. When Nekhen fell back into the position 
of a small provincial town, Nekheb also participated in 
its decline. Ciider the Theban dynasties, it is true, the 
name of Alut of Kariiak became honoured throughout 
l\L:ypt, but her origin by that time had been forgotten. 
The Egyptian who brought his ollering to Mut never 

^ Cr. Sayce, TSBA,^ Ixnv. 18J>.S. In (ino ease tlic uaiin^ of the 
written Kha-cii\ In ii. n."). :>}, Klmr-j^alzu, “Ilurus, thou ait 

! ” iri given as tJic name of a Sniiuniaii 

- Nin-ip was Mentiiied with the plauot S.itiini, like ** Honis the 
hull.” 
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realised that behind the mask of Mut lay the features of 
Neklieb of Nekhen. 

Mut, however, continued to wear tlie vulture form, 
and the titles assumed by tlie king still preserved a 
jccollection of the time when Nekheb was the pr(isiding 
goddess of the kingdom of the south. From the days 
of Meiies onward, in the title of “ king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt,*’ wliile the serpent of Uazit symbolised 
the north, the vulture of Nekheb symbolised the south. 
At times, indeed, the urams of Uazit is transferred to 
Nc.klieb ; but tliut was at an cjiocli wlien it had come 
to signify “ goddess,” as the Horns-hawk signified “ god.” 
From the earliest ages, however, the plant wliich denoted 
the south, and formed part of the royal title, was used 
in writing lier name. She was emphatically “ the 
southerner,” the mistress of the south, just as her 
consort, the mummilied Ilorvis, was its lord. 

The culicnuuising legends of Edfu made Homs the 
faithful vassal of his liege lord Ea Harmakhis of Helio- 
polis. But from a historical point of view the relations 
hetween the two gods ought to have been reversed, and 
tlie legends tliemselves contained a reminiscence that 
such was the case. In describing the victorious inarch 
of Horns and his followers towards the north, they tell 
us how he made his way past Heliopolis into tlie Delta,, 
and even CiStablisljed one of his “ forges ” on its eastern- 
uiOvst borders. The Horns kings of Upper Egypt made 
themselves masters of the northern kingdom, introducing 
into it the divine hawk they worshipped and the Horns 
title over their names. 

The sun-god of Heliopolis was represented, like the 
gods of Babylonia, as a man and not as a hawk. He 
was known as Turn or Atmu, who, in the later days of 
religious syncretism, was distinguished from the otlicr 
forms of the suu-god as representing tlie setting sun. 

6 
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But Turn Avas the ])eisoual name of the sun-god ; the 
sun itself was called L’a. As tiuio went on, the attri- 
butes of the god were transferred to the suu ; Ea, too, 
became divine, and, after being first a synonym of Turn, 
ended by becoming an independent deity. While Turn 
was peculiarly the setting sun, Ea denoted the sun-god 
in all his forms and under all his manifestations. He 
was thus fitted to be the common god of all Egypt, with 
wliom the various local sun-gods could be identified, and 
lose in him their individuality. Ea was a word which 
meant " the sun ” in all the dialects of the country, and 
its very want of theological associations made it the 
starting-point of a new phase of religious thought. 

It was not until the rise of the Twelfth Dynasty that 
a special temple was built to Ea in Heliopolis.^ IJp to 
that time Ea had been content to share with Turn the 
ancient temple of the city, or rather had absorbed Turn 
into himself and thus become its virtual possessor. But 
his religious importance goes back to prehistoric times. 
The temple of Heliopolis became the centre of a theo- 
logical school which exercised a great influence on the 
official religion of Egypt. It was here that the sun- 
worship was organised, and the doctrine of creation by 
generation or emanation first developed; it was here, 
too, that the chief gods of the State religion were formed 
into groups of nino.^ 

The doctrine of these Enneads or groups of nine was 
destined to play an important part in the oflicial creed. 
From Heliopolis it spread to other parts of Egypt, and 
eventually each of the gi’cat sanctuaries had its own 

^ It was then that tliE two ohEii>iks were erected in front of the toirii>le 
by U.scrt(?.seii l., whieli, caused it to bo known as Hat - Uonbeiii, “the 
house of the two obelisks.” 

^ The ineinljers of the Ennoad of Heliopolis or On are named in tlio 
Pyramid texts (Pepl ii. COG) Turn, Shu, Tefnut, Sob, Nut, Osiris, IsiSi 
Set, and Nebliat. 
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Knneacl, formed on the model of that of Heliopolis. At 
Heliopolis the cycle of the nine suiu’cme gods contained 
Shu and Tcfmit, Seb and Mut, Osiris and Isis, Set 
and Kebhat, the four pairs who had descended by suc- 
cessive acts of generation from Turn, the original god of 
the nomc. We owe the explanation and analysis of the 
Ennead to Professor Maspero, who has for the first time 
made tlie origin of it clcar.^ 

Turn, who is always represented in human form, was 
the ancient sun-god and tutelary deity of Heliopolis. 
To liim was ascribed the creation of the world, just as it 
was ascribed by each of the other nonies to their chief 
god. But whereas at the Cataract tlie creator was a 
potter who had made things from clay, or at Memphis 
an artist who had carved them out of stone, so it was as 
a father and generator that Turn had called the universe 
into being. In tlie Book of the Dead it is said of him 
that he is “ the creator of the heavens, the maker of (all) 
existences, who has begotten all that there is, wdio gave 
birth to the gods, who created himself, the lord of life 
who bestows upon the gods the strength of youth.” An 
oiigin, however, was found for him in Nu, the primeval 
abyss of waters, though it is possible that Professor 
Maspero may be right in thinking that Nu really ow es liis 
existence to the goddess Nut, and that he w^as introduced 
into the cosmogony of Heliopolis under the influence of 
Asiatic ideas. However this may be, Shu and Tefuut, 
who immediately emanated from him, apparently repre- 
sented the air. Later art pictured them in Asiatii; stylo 
as twin lions sitting back to back and supporting be- 
tween them the rising or setting sun.® But an old 

* See his £ttulea de Jdytholoiiie et d’ArclUologie egyptknnes, ii. p. 
337 sqq. 

° Similarly, on early Babylonian seal-cylinders the leaves of the folding 
doors through which the sun-god comes forth at daybreak are summnnted 
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legend deycribed SIui as having raised tlio heavens above 
Mie earlh, where lie still keeps them suspended above 
him like the (Jreek Atlas. A text at Esua, which 
identifies liim willi Klinum, describes him as sustaining 
“tlie lloor of tlie sky upon its four supports ” or cardinal 
points; “lie raised Xut, and put Jiimself under her like 
a great cnlunin of air.” Tefnut, his twin sister, was the 
north wind, whicdi gives fieshncss and vigour to the 
world. 

Tlu; next pair in the Eniuiad of Heliopolis were Soh 
and Xut, the earth and the lirmainimt, who issued from 
Shu and Tefiuit. TInm came Osiris and Isis, the 
cliilfircn of tlio earth and sky, and lastly Sot and 
Nobhat, the om' tluj representative of tlio desert land 
in which llie Asiatic nomads pitched their tents, tlie 
other of th.^ civilised Egyptian family at whose head 
stood Kih-hnl, “ the lady of the liouse.” Upon the 
model of this Enucad two other minor Enneads were 
afterwards foriiKHl. 

Bub it was only its first father and generator who was 
the god of the iionui in wliicli the Lera [do of Heliopolis 
stood. Tlie deities who were derived from him in the 
priestly ('osmogony wore fetched from elsewhere. They 
were eitlier elouK'nlary deities like Shu and Sob, or clsi‘ 
deities whose worship had already (ixtomled all over 
Egypt, like Osiris and Isis. The goddess Nehhfib seems 
to have been inviuiicMl for the purpose of providing Sot 
will) a sister and a consort; perhaps Tefiiut, Loo, had 
originally come into existence for the same reason. 

'Hie Eunead, onen creati‘d, was readily adopted by the 
other nomes of Egypt. It provided an easy answer to 
Unit first question of primitive humanity: what is the 

l)y lions. Sec tlic illustiation in Kin^^, Babiflouian Jlcligion and Mytho- 
p. 32. (The genuineness of this cylinder has been questioned 
without yood reason.) 
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origin of the world into which we are born? The 
answer was dorived from the experience of iiiau liimself ; 
as ho had been, born into the world, so, too, it was 
natural to SLi[vpose tliab the world itself laid liceu born. 
The creator nmst have been a fatlier, and, in a land 
where tlie Avonian ludd a liigh jdace in tlio family, a 
mother as well Tliongh T’lim (toiitiniK^d to be ]>ictnred 
as a man, no wife was assigned him; fatliei* and luotlier 
in him were one. 

It is impossible, not to be reminded of similar supreme 
gods in the Seiiiil.ic kingdoms of Asia. Assliur of Assyria 
was wifeless;^ so also was Chomo.sh of Jloab. Xor does 
tlie analogy end liere. Creation by generation w^as a 
])oenliarly Semitic or rather Ealndonian doctrine. The 
Habyloniaii E])ic of the (/leation )j(jgiiis by descriinng the 
generation of the world out of Mummu or Chaos. And 
the generation is by ])air8 as in the Ennead of lleliojadis. 
First, Mummn, the one primeval source of all things ; then 
Laklnuu. and Laldiamu, who corn^spond with Slui and 
Tid’niit ; next, Ansar and Kisar, the fii jiiamont and the 
eartli ; and lastly, the IhiXM^ great gods who rule the 
present world. Of one of these, Ea, tlic iider of the 
deep, 15cd-]\lerodaeh the sun-god was Ijorn. 

lie tween the Eaby Ionian and the Egyptian schemes 
the diHereiices are slight. In the Ennead of Heliopolis, 
Turn, the of'lspring of Nu, lakes the place of Mummu, the 
watery chaos ; but tliis was because ho was the god of 
the State, and laid thf'refore to be made the creator and 
placed at the head of the gods. It merely ii]ter})(>scs 
another link in the chain of generation, se[uirating Nil 
from the two elemental deities whiidi in the 'Eahyloniaii 
fc^i'heme proceeded immediately from it. For Xu was 

^ Thu wifo ocuiisionally jnovidud lov Asslnir hy tho scribes waM a nicro 
gniininatioal abslrautiou, like Tumt, tlie iVmiiiiiie of Turn, who.so iKiino ia 
now ttud hi?n luut with in laU K».'yetiaii texta. 
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the exact equivalent of the liabylonian Muuunii, Both 
denote that watery chaos out of which, it was believed, 
all things have conic. And what makes the fact the 
more remarkable is, that though the conception of a 
primeval watery chaos was natural in Babylonia, it was 
not so in Egypt. Babylonia was washed by the watefs 
of the Persian (tulf, out of wdiich Ea, the god of the deep, 
laid arisen, bringing with him the elements of culture, and 
the waves of which at times raged angrily and sub- 
merged the shore. But the Egyptians of history lived on 
tlie banks of a river and not by the sea ; it was a river, 
too, w'hose movement.s were regular and calculable, ami 
wliich bestowed on them all the blessings they enjoyed. 
So far from lieing an emblem of chaos and camfusion, tlu^ 
Nile was to them the author of all good. I do not see 
iiow we can avoid the conclusion tliat between tlie 
Ennead of Heliopolis with its theory of cosmology, and 
the cosmological doctrines of Babylonia, a coiinectioii of 
some sort must have existed.^ 

Indeed, the native name of llelioi)olis is suggestive of 
Asiatic relations. It is the On of the Old Testament, 
and w^as cidled On <jf tlio north to distinguish it from 
another On, the modern Erment, in the south. It was 
symbolised by a llubMl and painted column of wood,- in 
which some have seen an emblem of the snn-god, like 
the sun-pillars of KSemitic faith. But the name of On 
was not confined to Egypt. There was another Helio- 
polis in Syria, called On of the I'ieka'a by Amos (i. 5), 
where the sun-god was worsliipped under tlie form of a 
stone. And in Palestine itself ‘Beth-el, “ the house of 

^ Guo of tlio old fonnulMi oiabiMWed in tin; Pyraniid texts (Tela. 86) reads 
like a passa^'c from a Suineriau hymn : “ Hail to thee, ^o’eat deep (ageh)^ 
niouhler of the gods, ercator of men.” It belongs to Gaby Ionia ratlier 
than to Egypt, where the “ great deep” could have horn a matter only of 
tradition, 

- See 1‘eti'ic, Medumy i». 30. 
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0(^(1/’ was known in cai'lior ages as Beth-On. It is true 
iliat the name ot: On may have been carried into Asia in 
the days wlien tlie Hyksos dynasties ruled over Egypt, 
but it is more probable that both lieth-On and the On 
near Damascus go back to an older date. In any case 
tliey testify to some kind of contact between the sun- 
worship of Heliopolis in Egypt and that of Syria and 
Palestine.^ 

Jh:itwoen Turn, the sun-god of Northern Egypt, and 
Horns, the sun-god of the South, there was one notable 
dilTerence. While TIorus was a hawk, Turn was a man. 
Ill this respect, again, lie resembled the gods of Babylonia, 
who are alw^ays depicted in human form. It is difficult 
ro tiiid any other Egyptian deity who was similarly 
fortunate. Osiris, indeed, was originally a man, but at 
an early date lie boeamo confounded with his symbol, the 
rani, in his title of '‘lord of Daddu.” Professor Maspero 
thinks that Klinum at the Cataract may also have been 
originally a man ; but if so, he too became a ram before 
the beginning of history. Ptah of Memphis and Aiiber 
of This are the only other gods wlio appear consistently 
ill Imniaii shape, and Ptah is a imunmy, while Anher, 
like Turn, was the sim.^ 

With tlie adoption of the Ennead and the cosmological 
ideas it embodied, a. new element entered into the theology 
ot the Egyptian temples. This was the identification of 
one god with another, or, to speak more exactly, the loss 
of their individuality on the part of the gods. The 

^ Tho existence of other cities of the name in Upper Egypt, “On of the 
south,” now Ermont, and On, now Dendera, shows that it must go back 
to the oai’licst epoch of Pharaonic Egypt. I believe tiiat it is the 
Sumeriim unu^ “city,” and that the column which represented it hiero- 
^ly|>hically denoted “a foundation” or “settlement.” 

“ It will he shown in a future lecture that Osiris was the mummified 
Aiiher. One is tempted to ask whether Ptah is not similarly tho 
uiuiuiriiUcd Turn ? • 
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process was begun when the priests of Heliopolis toolv 
such of the divinities us were recognised throughout 
Egypt, and transmuted them into successive phases in 
the creative action of their local god. It was completed 
wlien otlior religious centres followed tlie example of 
Heliopolis, and formed Eiineads of their own. In each 
case tlie local god stood of necessity at the head of the 
Enuead, ami in each case also ho was assimilated to Turn. 
Whatever may have previously been liis attributes, ho 
thus became a fonu of the sun-god. A dual personality 
was created, which soon melted into one. 

lint it was not as Tuni that the sun-gtal of Heliopolis 
thus made his wav victoriously tlirough the laud of 
Egypt. It was iiiuler tlie more gimeral and uudetimsl 
name of Ka tliat ho was accepted in the l^gyptiun 
BMiietuaries. Turn remained the local god of Heliopolis, 
or else forjued part of a solar trinity in which ho re- 
presented the setting sun. But Ka became a divine 
Bharaoh, in whom the worhl of the gods was unified. 

The kings of the Fifth Dynasty called themselves his 
sons. Hitherto the Pharaolis liad incarnations of 
the sun-god, like the earlier monaxchs of Babylonia; 
lienceforward the title of Horns was restricted to tlieir 
doubles in the other world, while that of Son of tht' 
Sun " was prefixed to the birth-name whicli they bore on 
earth. The same chaiige took place also in Babylouia. 
There it was due to the invasion of foreign barbariaus, 
and the cstaljlishmont of a foreign dynasty at Babylon, 
wliere the priests refuscMl to acknowledge the le[!;itimacy 
of a king who luul nut hoeu adopted as sou by tlic 
sun-god l>el-]\Ierodach. Perliaps a similar cause was 
at work in Egy])!. The Fifth Dyjiasty came from 
Elephantine, an island which was not only on the 
extreme frontier of Egypt, but was inliabiied then as 
now by a iion-E,^yptia.n race ; it may be that the price of 
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their aclcnowledgnient by the priests and princes of 
Meinplas was their acceptance of the title of “ Son of 
It narrowed their pretensions to divinity, and at 
the same time implied their submission to the god of 
the great saiictiuiry which stood in such close relations 
with ^Memphis. As we have seen, the first monument 
oil which the winged solar disc is found is that of a king 
(;f the lufth Dynasty ; it there overshadows his figure 
and his two names ; but though the hawk of Horns 
.siaiuls above the name of his rlouble, his birth-name is 
witliout the title of ‘‘ Son of IJa/' 

AVlien once the ])rinciple had Iieen adojited that the 
leading gods of i’^^gypt w'cro but varying forms of the 
siin-god, it was easy to construct Ennoads, whatever 
might be the number of the deities it was wished to 
bring into them. Thus at Heliopolis itself Horns the 
son of Isis was introduccil, his confusion with the sun- 
god Hoi’us facdlitatiug the jirocess. At This, Anher was 
identified with Shu ; at Thebes, Amon was made oiU‘ with 
Tiiui and Ihi, wlili Mentu and Alut. Where a goddess 
was at tlio hoa.d of the local rantheon the process w-as 
tlitj same ; slie interchanged with the other goddesses of 
llie eouniry, and even with Turn himself. At all events, 
llovapollo (b 12) slates that IsMt of JSais was at once 
male and hmnile. 

One result of all this kaleidoscopic interchange wais 
the gi’owTh of trinities in whicli the same, god appears 
eudor tliree separate forms. At Heliopolis, for example, 
llarmakhis became idmitificd Avitb Turn, and the trinity 
of Turn, Ka, and Hannakhis giw up, in which Harinakhis 
was tile sun of tlie inorning and Turn of the evening, while 
h‘a embodied them both. Erom one point of view, in 
fact, Hannakhis and Tuin w'ere but difterent aspects under 
'vliieh Jia C(»uld bo envisaged; from another point. IJa, 
1 inn, an l Hannakhis were three persons in one god. 
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I lielicve tliat Professor Maspero is right in holding 
that the Egyptian trinity is of comparatively late origin 
and of artificial character.^ He points out that it pre- 
supposes the Eimead, and in some cases, at least, can be 
shown to have been formed by the union of foreign 
elements. Thus at Memphis the triad was created by 
borrowing Nefer-Tura from Heliopolis and Solchet from 
Iatt)pulis, and making the one the son of the local god 
Ptah, and the other his wife. The famous trinity of Osiris, 
Isis, and Horns, which became a pattern for the rest of 
Egypt, was formed liy transferring Nebhat and Auubis, 
the allies of Osiris, to his enemy Set, and so throwing 
the whole of the Osirian legend into confusion. The 
ti’inity of Thebes is confessedly modern ; it owed its 
origin to the rise of the Theban dynasties, when Thebes 
became the capital of Egypt, and its god Amon nece.s- 
sarily followed the fortunes of the local prince. Mut, 
“ the mother,” a more title of the goddess of Southern 
ICgypt, was associated with him, and the triad was 
completed by embodying in it Ptah of Memphis, who 
had been the chief god of Egypt when Thebes was still 
a small provincial town. At a subsecpient date,Khonsu, 
the rnoon-god, took the place of Ptah.‘^ 

We can thus trace the growth of the Egyptian trinity 
and the ideas and tendencies which lay behind it. It 
was the culminating stage in the evolution of tlie re- 
ligious system which took its first start among the 
priests of Heliopolis. First creation by means of 
generation, then the Ennead, and lastly the triad and 
the trinity — such were the stages in the gradual pro- 


^ hJticiXes de Mythologie d tV ArrhtoloyU tyyptiames, ii. p. 270sq(p 
Tliis has been ]»roved by a stplii of Aiitef i v. of tlm Kleventli Dynasty, 
(Hsoovered by M. Legrain in 1900, in the teniiile of Ptah. KhoiiMi was 
a, mere epithet of tl^o moon-god, meaning “ wanfleri r.” In a later 
Kliousu was himself superseded by Mentu. 
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(.ess of development. And the doctrine of the trinity 
itsolf readied its highest point of perfection in tliat 
worship of Osiris of which I shall speak in a future 
Icf't.ure. 

Put tlie Ennead had other results besides the Egyp- 
tian doctrine of the trinity. Generation in the case of 
a. god could not be the same as in the ease of a man. 
The very fact that Turn was wifeless proved this. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that it should come to be conceived 
of as symbolical like the generation of thought, all the 
moie since the deities who bad proceeded from Turn 
were all of them symbols representing the phenomena 
of the vi.sible w'orld. llmice the idea of generation 
|jftss(;d naturally into that of emanation, one divine 
being emanating from another as thought emanates from 
thought. And to the Egyptian, with his love of sym- 
bolism and disinclination for abstract thought, the ex- 
pression of an idea meant a concrete form. Seb and 
Nut were the divine ideas wliich underlay the earth 
and the linnament and kept them in existence, but they 
wove at the same time the earth and the linnament 
themselves. They represented thouglit in a concrete 
form, if we may borrow a phrase from the Hegelian 
philosophy. 

The princijilo of emanation was eagerly seized upon 
by Greek thinkers in the days when Alexandria was 
the meeting-place of the old world and the new. It 
allbrded an explanation not only of creation, but also 
of the origin of evil, and had, moreover, behind it the 
venerable shadow of Egyptian antiquity. It became 
the basis and sheet-anchor of most of the Gnostic 
systems, and through them made its way into Christian 
thought. From another point of view it may be re- 
garded as an anticipation of the doctrine of evolution. 

The work of the priestly college of 4Ieliopolis was 
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accomplished long before the Pyramid texts were wrftten 
micler the kings of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties. Tlie 
Eiinead appears in them as a long established doctrine, 
with all its conseqn(3nces. The solar faith had laid firm 
hold of l^gyptian religion, and gained a position from 
which it was never to be dislodged, llenceforward 
h'gyptiau religion was permeated by the ideas and l»e- 
liefs which llowml from it, and tlie gods and goddesses oi' 
the land Mssnmed a solar dress. Undm; the Nineteentli 
Dynasty, if not before, a new view of tlie future life 
obtained ollicial sanction, which substituted the sun-god 
for Osiris and the solar bark for tlie Osirian paradise. 
But I must leave an account of it to anotliei* occasitim 
ami coniine myself at present to the last and luusl 
noteworthy development of solar woiship in Egypt. 

It is perhaps hardly correct to ajqdy to it the term 
developuiei.il. It was ratlier a la'oak in the rtdigious 
tradition (.)f Egypt, an interruption in. tlie normal ev(..>hi- 
tion of the Egyptian creed, which accordingly made biif 
little permanent iniju'cssion on the religious history of 
the nation. Ihit in tlie religious history of mankiml 
it. is one of tlie mo.st iaterosting of episodes. Lilc.i 
]\Iosaism in Israel, it preached tlie doctrine of moiiu- 
theism in Egypt ; but unlike Mosaism, its success was 
only t(.‘niporary. Unlike ]Mo.sai8ni, inoreovcn’, it was a 
pantheistic monotheism, and it failed accordingly in its 
struggle with the nehulou.s polytheism of Egyjit. 

One of the last Pharaohs of the Eigliteenth Dynasty 
was Amon-liotep IV. Since the conquest of Syria by 
his ancestor Thotlimes hi., and the estalilishment of an 
empire which exiended to the hanks of tli (3 Eiiplirates, 
Asiatic manmu's and cu.stoms lun.l ixaired into Egypt in 
an (3ver-in(ireasing flood, and with them tlie ideas and 
religious beliefs of the Semitic Juist, Anion-hotep Hi., 
the father of Auiou-hotep iv., had maintained the older 
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fcr;iclili<)DS of Iho Egyptiiin coiirl;, so far at least as 
religion wa,s ooiicorned, though liis niotlior and wife liacl 
alike been foreigners. But his son {ippears to have been 
young at the time of his father s death. He was aecord- 
ijjtfly ))r()ught np under tlie eye and inilnence of his 
laotlier Tele, and his temperaineiit seems to have 
aL’ouded th('. tr^aeliing ho received from her. Ilis 
feciLures are those of a philosopliic visionary ratlier 
than of a man of action, of a religious reformer ratlier 
than of a king. He Hung himself eagerly into a re- 
ligious movement of which he was the mainspring and 
centre, and for tlie first time in liistory there was per- 
secution for ]‘eligion’s sake. 

For nurnlierless centuries the Egyptian had applied the 
title of the one god’' to the divinity he was adoring at 
tlu'i moment, or who presided over the fortunes of his 
city or noino. But he did not mean to exclude by it the 
existence of other dcitit^s. The ‘‘one god” was uuic|ue 
ordy to the worshipper, and to the worshipper only in 
HO far ,as his worship for the moment was addressed to 
this “ ()U(^ god ” alone. When with the growth of tlio 
solar theoiy the deities of Egypt began to be resolved 
into one another, the title came to signify that attribute 
of divinity which unified all the rest. But to the 
Egyptian, it must be remcmliered, the fittrilmte was a 
concrete tiling; and though in one souse Amon and 
Ktinuiu and Horns denoted the attributes of Ea, in 
another sense tliey wore distinct personalities with a 
flistiiict history behind them. The result was what 1 
kn.ve called a nelnilous polytheism, in which the indi- 
vidual deities of the Egyptian Pantheon had melted 
like clouds into one anotlicr ; they had lost their several 
^lulividualitics, but had not gained a new individuality 

return. The conservative spirit, whicli forbade the 
^^gyptiau to break with the traditions of the past and 
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throw aside any part of his heritage, prevented him from 
taking the final step, and passing out of polytheism into 
monotheism. 

It was just this step, however, that was taken by 
Amon-hotep IV, and his followers, and which at once 
stamps the non-Egyptian character of his religious re- 
formation. Henceforward there was to be but one God 
in Egypt, a God who was omnipresent and omniscient, 
e.xisting everywhere and in everything, and who would 
brook no rival at his side. He was not, indeed, a new 
god, for he had already revealed himself to the generations 
of the past under the form of Ea, and his visible symbol 
was the solar disc. But Ea had been ignorantly wor- 
shi])ped ; unworthy language had been used of him, and 
he laid been confounded with gods who were no gods at 
all. The new and purified conception of the supremo 
divinity needed a new name under which it could k 
expressed, and this Wfis found in Aten, “ the solar disc," 
or Aten-E.‘i, “ the disc of the sun.” 

It was not probable that Amon of Thebes and Ids 
worshippers woidd bow their heads to the new faith 
without a struggle. It was Anion who had led the fathers 
of Amon-hotep iv. to victory, who bad given them their 
empire over tlio world, and u[Km whose city of Thebes 
the spoils of Asia ha<l been lavished A fierce con- 
test broke out between the Theban priesthood and the 
heretical king. The worship of Amon was proscribed, his 
very name was erased from the momuncuts on which it 
was engraved, and a shrine of the rival deity was erected 
at the very gates of his ancient temple. The Pharaoh 
changed his own name to that of Khu-n-Aten, “ the gloiy 
of the solar disc,” and thereby publicly proclaimed his re- 
nunciation of the religion of which he was the official head. 

But in the end the priests of Amon prevailed. Khu- 
n-Aten was fdreed to leave the capital of his fathers, 
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and, canying with him the State archives and the 
adherents of tlic new faith, he bnilt a new city for 
himself midway between Minia and Siiit, where the 
mounds of Tel el-Amarna now mark its site. Here, 
surrounded by a court which was more than half Asiatic 
in Idood and belief, he raised a temple to tlie new God 
of Egypt, and hard by it a jialace for himself. The new 
creed was accompanied by a new style of art ; the old 
traditions of Egyptian art were thrown aside, and a 
naturalistic realism, sometimes of an exaggerated char- 
acter, took their place. The palace and temple were 
alike made glorious with brilliant painting and ctirved 
stone, with frescoed floors and walls, with columns and 
friezes inlaid with gold and precious stones, with panels 
of pictured porcelain, and with statuary which reminds 
us of that of later Greece.^ Gardens were planted by 
the edge of the Nile, and carriage roads constructed in 
the desert, along which the king and his court took 
their morning drives. Then, returning to his palace, 
the Pharaoh would preach or lecture on the principles 
and doctrines of the new faitli. 

It w’as oflicially called “ the doctrine,” which, as 
Pi’ofessor Erman remarks, shows that it possessed a 
dogmatically-formulated creed. Its teachings are em- 
bodied in tlic hymns inscribed on the walls of the tombs 
of Tel ol-Amarna. The God, whose visible symbol is the 
solar disc, is He, as we learn from them, who has created 
all things, “ the far-ofl' heavens, mankind, the animals and 
tlie birds ; our eyes are strengthened by his beams, and 
when he reveals himself all flowers gi'ow and live ; at 
his rising the pastures bring forth, they are into.xieated 
before his face ; all the cattle skip on their feet, and the 
birds in the marshes flutter with joy.” It is he “ who 

' I'or the avcliitectural plan of the temple, see Ermau, Lift in 
^intienl Rjypt, Eng. tr., p. 287. *' 
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brings in the years, creates the nnaitlis, inahes the days, 
reckons the hours; he is lord of time, according to whom 
men reckon ” ^ llesidn Him, “ tliere is no other ” God. 

“ Beautiful is thy setting/’ l)egiiis anol^lier hyum, “ 0 
living Aten, tliou lord of lords and king of tlie two 
worlds ! When thou iinitcst thyself with the heaven at 
thy setting, mortals rejoice ))efore thy countenance, ami 
give honour to him who has creat (*d them, and pray to 
him who has formed tlnmi in the ))r(isence of KIumi- 
Aleii, thy son, whom thou Invest, th(3 king of Egypt who 
liveth ill truth. All Egypt and all lands within tlie 
circle that thou troa-dest iu thy glory, praise thee at tliy 
rising and at tliy setting. 0 God, who in truth art the 
living one, who stand(3st before our eyes, thou Greatest 
that which was not, thou formest it all; we also Iiave 
come into being tlirough the word of thy mouth.” ^ 

' Krnian, Life in Ancient tr., p. 2G2. 

- Another strophe of the to Ati n, as translaterl hy Pj olu.:sor 

Ih’oastc'l {Ik. Ilinanh in Snkmsub rcun Amynophido iv. rjtnc.cptis, p. 47), ia 
e«|iiaUy i)xi>lieit : Thou l^ast created eartli iueordiiig to thy pleasiiip, 
when tlioii wast alone, l)oth all men and the eattle grea-t and small ; all 
who walk upon tin.* earth, those on higli wlio lly with wings ; the foreign 
lands of Syria {Klvt/-) and Cush as well as tlic laud of Egypt ; each in its 
place thou a})pointest, tliou )>rovidost them wiili all that they need ; cju'Ii 
has his granary, his stores of grain are counted. Diverse, .are t/je 
laiiguagos of mcii. more dillV-rent than their .shajie is the colour of their 
skin, (for) thou ha.st dlstingnished the nations of Llio world (one from the 
ot:hor).’* In the- succeeding strophe the Tnnnothci.sni of the. worshipper ef 
Aten, in whose eyes even the sacred Nile was the creature of ilie one Inie 
God, appears in striking eontrn.st to the ordinary polytheism of Egyp*' 
(Breasted, Lc. p. 6-i) : “Thou createsfc the Nile in the other world, tlcJ 
hriiigo.st it at thy ['leasiiic to give life to mankind ; for thou hast made 
them for thyself, 0 lord of them all who art ever with them, 0 lord of all 
the earth who risest for tlicm, 0 sun of day (the mighty one in 0 the 
remotest land.s, thou give.st them their life, thou sendcst forth tlie Nile in 
heaven, that it may descend for them ; it miscs its waves inonntain Idgh 
like the sen, it waters the fields of tludr cities. How glorious arc Ihy 
eoiirisels ! 0 lord of eternity, tliou art a Nile in licaven for foreign nicn 
and cattle throughout all the earth ! They walk on their feet, (and) tho 
Nile conieth to EgyiA from the other world.’’ 
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The solar disc was thus, as it were, the mask through 
which the supreme Creator revealed himself. And this 
Creator was the one true living God, living eternally, 
brooking the worship of no other god at his side, and, 
in fact, tlie only God who existed in truth. All other 
gods were false, and the followers of Aten-Ea were 
accordingly called upon to overthrow their worship and 
convert their worshippers. At thf3 same time, Aten 
was tire father of all things ; he had called all things 
into existence by the word of his mouth, men equally 
with the beasts and birds, the flowers and tlio far-off 
heaven itself. If, therefore, men refused to worship him, 
it was because they had been led astray by falsehood 
and ignorance, or else were wilfully blind. 

Whatever measure of success the reforms of Khu-n- 
Aten attained among the natives of Egypt, they must 
have possessed in so far as they represented a reforma- 
tion, and not the introduction of a new and foreign cult. 
There must liave been a section of the people, more 
especially among the educated classes, wliose religious 
ideas were already tending in that direction, and who 
were therefore prepared to accept the new “ doctrine.*' 
The language often used of the gods, if strictly inter- 
preted, ini] died a more or less modified form of mouo- 
tlioisui ; the h]gyptiau deities, as we have seen, had come 
to be resolved into manifestations of tlie sun-god, and 
the ayiiibol of the new faith enabled it to be connected 
with the ancient worship of Ea. The old sun-worship 
of Heliopolis formed a bridge which spanned the gulf 
hetweeii Amon and Aten. Indeed, the worship of tlie 
solar disc itself was not absolutely strange. An Egyp- 
tian, for instance, who was buried at Kom el-Alimar, 
opposite El-Kab, in the reign of Thothmes IIL, speaks of 
being “ beloved by the beams of the solar disc ** (Aten- 
; and though no determinative of divinity is attached 
7 
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to the words, it was but a step forward to make the 
disc the equivalent of the sun-god. 

Nevertheless, between the “ doctrine ” of Khu-n-Aten 
and the older Egyptian ideas of the sun-god there was a 
vast, if not impassable, distance. The “ doctrine ” was no 
result of a normal religious evolution. That is proved 
not only by the opposition with wliich it met and the 
violent measures tliat were taken to enforce it, hut still 
more by its rapid and utter disappearance; oi' extermina- 
tion after the death of its royal patron. It Cixme from 
Asia, and, like the Asiatic ollieials, was banished from 
J'lgypt in tl)c national reaction which ended in the rise 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

The god of Khu-n-Aten, in fact, has much in common 
W’ith the Semitic Haal. Like Ilaal, lie is the “ lord of 
lords,” whose visible symbol is the solar orb. Like Baal, 
too, he is a jealous god, and the fatlier of mankind. It 
is true that Baal was accompainied by the shadowy Baahit ; 
but Baalat, after all, was but his pale reflection, necessi- 
tated by the genders of Semitic grammar ; and in some 
parts of the Semiti(; world even this pale reflection was 
wanting. Chemosh of Moab, for instance, and Asshiir 
of Assyria were alike wifeless. 

On the other hand, between Aten and the Semitic 
Bfial there was a wide and essential differenec. The 
monotheism of Khu-n-Aten rvas pantheistic, and as a 
r(;3ult of this the god he worshipped was the god of the 
whole universe. The character and attributes of the 
Semitic Baal w'ere clearly and sharply defined. He 
stood outside the creatures he had made or the chihlron 
of whom he was the father. His kingdom was strictly 
limited, his power itself was circumscribed. He was the 
“ lord of heaven,” separate from the world and from the 
matter of which it was composed. 

But Aten was in the things which he had created ; 
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he was the living one in whom all life is contained, and 
at whose command they spring into existence. There 
was no chaos of matter outside and before him ; he had 
created ‘‘that which was not,” and had formed it all. 
He was not, therefore, a national or tribal god, whose 
])o\\’er and protection did not extend beyond the locality 
in wliicli lie was acknowdeged and the territory on 
which his high places stood; on the contrary, he w'as 
the God of the whole univinse; not only Egypt, but “all 
lands” and all peoples are called upon to adore him, and 
even the liirds and the flowers grow’' and live through 
him. Eor the first time in history, so hir as w’O know, 
the doctrine was proclaimed that the Supreme Being w^as 
the God of all mankind. 

The fact is remarkable from whatever point of view 
it may be regarded. The date of Klui-n-Atcn is about 
1400 nc., a century before the Exodus and the rise of 
Mosaism. More than once it has been suggested that 
between Mosaism and the “doctrine” of Aten there 
may have been a connection. But in Mosaism w^e look 
in vain for any traces of pantlieism. The Yahveh of 
the Oommandments stands as much outside His creation 
as the man whom He had made in His own image ; His 
(mtlines are sharply defined, and He is tlie God of the 
Hebrews rather than of tlic rest of the w-orld. The 
first Cominandnieiit bears the fact on its forefront : other 
nations have their gods whose existence is admitted, 
but Yahveh is the God of Israel, and therefore Him only 
may Israel serve. 



LECTUEE V, 

ANIMAL AV03LSIIIP- 

St. Clement of Alexandria thus describes the religion of 
liis Egyptian neighbours {Pcedcuj, iii. 2); “Among (the 
Egyptians) the temples are snrroiiiided with groves and 
consecrated pastures ; they are i)rovided with propylaa, 
and their courts are encircled witli an inlinito number 
of columns ; their walls glitter witli foreign marldes and 
paintings of the highest art; the sanctuary is resplendent 
with gold and silver and clcctrum, and many-coloured 
stones from India and Etliiopia; the shrine within it is 
veiled by a curtain wrought with gold. But if you pass 
beyond into the remotest part of the enclosure in the 
expectation of beholding something yet more excellent, 
and look for the image wliich dwells in the temple, ii 
pastophorm or some other minister, singing a psean in 
the Egyptian language witli a pompons air, draws aside a 
small portion of the curtain, as if about to show us the 
god ; and makes us burst into a loud laugh. For no god 
is found therein, but a cat, or a crocodile, or a serpenl; 
sprung from the .soil, or some such brute animal . . . 
and the Egyptian deity is revealed as a beast that rolls 
itself on a purple coverlet.” 

St. Clement w'^as a Christian philosopher and apologist, 
but the animal worship of the Egyptians was quite as 
inucli an object of ridicule to' the pagan writers of Greece 
and Rome. “Who has not heard,” says Juvenal 
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kas not bcartl, whore Egypt's realms arc 

named — • 

“ What monster gods her frantic sons have framed ? 

Here Ibis gorgiMl with well-grown seipL-uls, there 
The crocodile commands religious fear , 

And should 3'ou h.'eks or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the sacrilegious crime ; 
lleligious nations sure, and blest abodes, 

AVliere every orchard is o’ernni with gods I 

A lirjman soldier who had accidentally killed a cat was 
torn to pieces by tlie mob before tlic eyes of .Diodorus, 
although the Eonians were at the time masters of the 
country, and the reigning Ptolemy did his utmost to save 
the offender^ Eor tlie majority of the people the cat 
was an incarnate god. 

This worsliip of animals was a grievous puzzle to 
the philosopliers of the classical ago. The venerable 
antiquity of Egypt, tlie high level of its moral code, and, 
above all, tlie spiritual and exalted character of so much 
of its religion, had deeply impressed the tliinking world 
of tlic lioman hhnpire. That world had found, in a 
blending of Egyptian religious ideas with Greek meta' 
physics, a kc^y to the mysteries of life and death ; in tlie 
so-called Hermetic Iiooks the old beliefs and religious 
concc[>tions of Egypt were reduced to a systeni and 
iiitcrproted from a (Ircek point of view, while the 
?veo-riatoiiic philosopliy was an avowed attempt to 
^’ornbinc the symbolism of Egypt with the subtleties of 
Greek thought. Hut the animal worship was hard to 
I'ocoucile with pliilosophy; even symbolism failed to 
explain it away, or to satisfy the mind of the inquirer. 
Plutarcli had boldly denied that the worship of an animal 
'vas in any way more absurd than that of an image ; the 
deity, if so he chose, could manifest himself in either 
^ Diod. Sic, i, 83. 
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equally well. Porpliyry liad recourse to the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. If the soul migrated after 
death into the body of some lower animal, he urged, it 
would communicate to the latter a portion of the divine 
essence. But after all this was no explanation of the 
worship paid to the animal ; the soul had not been 
worshipped while it was still in the body of its original 
possessor, and there was tlierefore no reason why it 
should be worsliipped wlicn it was embodied in another 
form. IMoreover, meteinpsychosis in the Greek sense wns 
never an Egyptian doctrine. All the Egyptian held was 
that the soul, after it had been justified and admitted to 
a state of blessedness, could enter for a time whatever 
material form it chose ; could lly to heaven, for instance, 
in the body of a swallow, or return to the mummified 
body in which it liad once dwelt. But such embodi- 
ments were merely temporary, and matters of free choice ; 
they were like a garment, which the soul could put on 
and take olT at will. 

Modern writers have found it as diflicult to explain 
tlie animal worship of ancient Egypt as the philosopliers 
and theologians of Greece and Borne, Creuzer declared 
that it was the result of a poverty of imagination, and 
that the be/ists wore worsliipped because they embodied 
certain natural ])henomcna. Lenorniant argued, on the 
other hand, tliat it was due to a high spiritual conception 
of religion, whicli prevented the Egyptians from adoring 
lifeless rocks and stones like tlie other nations uf 
antiquity. Of late tlie tendency lias been to see in it a 
sort of totemism which prevailed among the aboriginal 
population of the country, and was tolerated l>y the 
higlier religion of the Phai’aonic immigrants. In tin's 
case it would represent the religion of the prehistoric 
race or i-aces, and its admittance into the official religkm 
would be paralleled by the history of Brahmanism, which 
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has similarly tolerated the cults and superstitioiis of tlio 
aboriginal tribes of Imlia. Indeed, it possible to dis- 
cover an analogous procedure in tlie history of Chris- 
tianity itself. The lower beliefs and forms of worship 
can be explained away wherever needful with the help 
of symbolism and allegory, while the mass of the ]!0(»ple 
are left in the undisturbed enjoyment of the religious 
ideas and rites of their forefathers. 

decent discoveries, however, have east a new light on 
tliG matter. Tlio early monuments of Egyptian histoiy, 
found in the neolithic graves and among the remains of 
tlie first dynasties, liave shown that the animal worship 
of Egypt was only part of a larger system. Slate placpies, 
on which are rei)reseated the actions of riiaraolis wlio 
))reeeded Monos or were his immediate successors, prove 
tliat tlie prevailing system of religion must liavc been one 
closely akin to African fetishism. The gods app(^.ar 
frccpiently, but they always appear under the form of 
what in later times were regarded as their symbols. 
Sometimes the symbol is an animal or bird, but some- 
times also it is a lifeless object. The human forms, to 
which \ve are aceustoined in later Egyptian art, are 
absent;^ there is nothing to tell ns that the religion of 
the time was in any way distinguished from tlio fetishism 
of Dahomey or the Congo. 

Thus on a slate plaque from Kom el-Ahmar (opposite 
El-Ka])‘'^) we see the Tharaoh entering the hall in wliich 
lie the bodies of his decapitated foes, while four standards 
are borne before him. On the first two are the luiwks 
of Horns, on the tliird the jackal of Aniibis, on the last 

^ * Except in tlic cvivc of Osiris afc ARydos ; IVtiic, 7'hc Royttl Tnmh.^ of 
Inrst Dynasty^ pt. i. pi. xv. IC ; comp, idso at Koiii cl-AImiar, Jficro- 
pt. i. pi. x.vvi. n, though horo it seems to l>o the Pharaoh who 

‘’ hhiilx'll ill ilic ZtytUch'ift fur AegyplMir. xxwi. [»ls. xii., 

Jri.a,fJronpoIh% pt. i. pi. xxix. * 
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an object which may be intended for a lock of hair.^ On 
the reverse of the plaque the god is bringing before him 
the prisoners of the north. But the god is a hawk, 
whose human liand grasps the rope by which the con- 
quered enemy is dragged along. On a plaque of equally 
early date, found at Abydos, five standards are depicted, 
the foot of each of whicli is slmpcd like a hand holding .a 
rope. Above the first two standards arc the jackals of 
Anubis, on the next the ibis of Thoth, then the hawk 
of Ilorus, and, finally, the curious oliject which is the 
emblem of Min. On a still older plaque from tlie same 
locality the names of the cities ruled (or conquered) by 
tlio Pharaoh are inscribed, each within its battlementod 
wall, while above is the animal god by which it is said 
to be “ beloved ” or perhaps " destroyed.” The last of 
the cities is “ the royal ” capital, above which stand the 
two hawks of Horns, who arc perched on the standards 
of the king ; behind it are the names of the other towns 
under the protection of the scorpion of Selk, the lion of 
Sekhet, and the hawk of Horus.^ 

But we can trace tlio standards and the symbols upon 

^ On a stola ill ilie AVadi Maghara, in llio SinniUc, Penin.sula. Saliu-Ka 
of tlio Fifth Dyna.'^ty/i-iivitlcd into two figiiros, oiio witli llie crown of Lower 
Fgypt th« ot hor ii ith tliat of Upi»or F^ypt, is Rtarnling hoforc a standard 
oil wliioli arc tlic* two emblems of 8outlieni and N'ortlieni Egyjit, Set and 
Horns. »S« t i.s represented by liis u.siiul ajiimal, but Homs by an urjeiirf 
serpent and the same symbol as that on the jilaque (de Morgan, Ua:licrch^ 
BUT Us Orl(jfues d& rji'ffypte, i. p. ‘2a:3). As we h.‘arii from the? legend of 
8eb miouiitcd at At-Nebes OSaft (‘Mlouna), the two relics preserved tlieiv' 
were the iiraeus and lock of hair of Ra. The lock of hair has practically 
the same form as the symliol w(? tare considering here, and long before the 
legend liad been concocted, Ita and Horu-S liad been identifieil together 
(SCO Grillith, Antiquities of Tell el-Yahudiy h, Seventh Memoir of ih-^ 
Egypt Exploration Fundy pi. xxiii.), 

2 De Morgan, Recherclm svr les Origines dc VEgyptCy ii. pis. ii. and id- J 
Sayce in the Proeecdings of the. Speuty of BiUkal Archaeology, Feh. 
1898. It will bo noticed that Thoth is reprcsojited by the ibis and not by 
the ajie. * 
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tliem still farther back. M. do Morgan has pointed out 
that the rude and priniitive l)oata painted on the pottery 
of the prehistoric graves have their prows ornamented 
with standards which are precisely the same in shape as 
the standards that were borne before the Pharaoh. On 
the top of one is perched a hippopotamus, on another a 
fish ; on another is a tlowcring branch, on another the 
sail of a ship.^ We may conclude, therefore, that both 
standards and symbols were characteristic of the older 
population of the country whom the Pharaonic Egyptians 
found when they entered it. But the symbols had no 
connection with any kind of writing ; we look in vain, 
either on the pottery or on atiy other object of prehistoric 
art, for hieroglyphic signs. The standard may have been 
adopted by the invading race from their conquered 
subjects, and so introduced into their system of writing ; 
originally it was nothing but a primeval flagstaff at tlie 
prow of a boat. And, like the liagstaff, the symbol that 
served as a flag must have been of aboriginal invention. 

Such, then, is the conclusion to which we are led by 
the newly-found monuments of early Egypt. On tlic 
Pliaraonic monuments of that remote age the gods arc 
not yet human ; they are still represented by animals 
and other fetishes. And these fetishes have been 
horrow’ed from the older popidation of the valley of the 
h'ile, along with tlie so-called standard on tlie tup) of 
wliicb they were placed. 

The standard with the end)lem iipion it denoted a 
uoiue in the historical days of Egypt. The emblem 
represented the god of tlio iiomc, or rather of the chief 
sanctuary in the nome. Where the god of the nomc 
Was Horns, the hawk appeared upon the standard ; where 
two Horus-gods were w'orshipped, there were two hawks. 
tVs the prehistoric boat had been placed under the prro- 
* I)i: Morgan, llerhcrches sur Ics Orig^incs ih V'Kijy^te, p. 03. 
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tectioii of tlio deity whose fofcisli or syjiibol was planted 
at its prow, so tlic nomo was under the protection of tin* 
god whose emblem was erected on its standard. TIkj 
standards borne before tlie Pharaoli on the plaque of Korn 
el-Ahinar w’erc the standards of the nomes over which 
he claimed rule. 

It would seem, then, that the god of a iiome was in 
most instances the god of the aboriginal tribe whloli 
originally inhabited it, and that the symbols by which 
these gods were known were primitively the gods them- 
selves. On the plaque of Abydos it is not Sedk or 
Sekhet who is the proteiiting deity of the city, l)ut tlio 
scorpion and the lion. And by tlie side of animals and 
birds, as wo have seen, w’e find also inanimate olqeels 
which are on exactly the same fooling as the aniimils 
and birds. Tlie primitive religion of Egypt must have 
been a form of fetisliism. 

But in passing from the older population to the Asiatic 
immigrants it undeiwvent a change. The same slato 
platpios which portray Iforus as a hawk and Anubis as a 
jackal, represent the king under the likeness of a bull. 
It is a literal pictorial rendering of the phrase so often 
met w^ith in the inscriptions, in wdiich the Pliaraoli is 
descrilxnl as a bvdl trampling on his enemies. TIic 
animal has ceased to represent the actual reality, and lias 
become a symbol. 

And this symbolism, it will be noticed, accompaiiio.s 
the introduction of symixdic writing. The figure of tlic 
bull which deiiolcs the l^harauh, is as much a symbol as 
the fish wliich forms part of his name. It is therefoio 
fair to conclude that tlie liawk which liringa the captured 
enemy to the king is also a symbol. The fetish has be- 
come symbolic ; the liawk is no longer a god in and 
itself, but because it is the embodiment of the divine 
Horus. 
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It was but a step further to unite the symbol with tlio 
human form. The process involved the disuse of inani- 
mate objects ; only the living could be fitly joined to- 
gether. Horns could be depicted as a man witli a hawk’s 
liead; it was less easy to coudune the symbol of Min 
with a man’s limbs. Such anthropomorphising followed 
necessai'ily from the deification of the Pliaraoh. The 
race whicli turned its human leader into a god was l)Oiind 
to rejiresont its gods under liuman form. In li^gypt, 
Iiowevor, the older element in tlie population, with its 
religious ideas, was too strong to be wholly disregarded 
liy the ruling caste. The comproiiiise, which liad ti*ans- 
foinied the fetish into a symbol, ended by retaining the 
aiiiimil forms of the gods, but in subordination to the 
form of man. Henceforth, for lh(‘ State religion, Horns 
wore iiKU'oly the mask of a haAvk.^ 

Tha,t the oflicial figures of the gods Avoro thus a com- 
promise between tAVO antagonistic currents of religious 
thought, appears very clearly Avhen we compare b-gypt 
with Babylonia. In Babylonia, also, tliere were symbols 
attached to the gods, some of them representing animals 
and l)irds, others iuaiiimate objects. In Babylonia, more- 
over, the king was a god, both in his lifetime and after 

’ For Lite oxainplos of thr \vovslii|» of aniiiials like Mio cat, vani, shallow, 
cr goose, as auiinals and not as incarnations of an oflicial god, see Maspero, 
i^lndrs dc Mytholorfic. ct d'ArchcoIfliyie ^gyjUlr.niif's^ ii. i). 395 s(((|. Tlic 
rarity of them is due to their n'prcseuting private and domestic (Milts n.»t 
reco^ojised by the religion of tin* State. “The worship of the swmIIow, 
‘"U, and goose, wliicli had coiinnenced as the pure and siin]>le. .'uloration of 
these eroatures in tliemaclves, always rcnnaiiied so for the innliiliuh'. Wo 
least not forget that Orientals regaid boasts somewhat (lilforcntly from 
ourselves. Tliey ascribe to them a language, a knowledge of the future, 
^11 extreme acuteness of the .senses whicli allows them to perceive ohjeels 
beings invisible to man. It was not, indeed, all Kgyi>t tliat worshipped 
'u the beast tlic beast itself; hut a considerable part of it which belonged 
“■^luost entirely to t,he same social condition, and rcpresentiMl pretty iniieh 
the .same rn ii-al and intellectual ideas.” ** 
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liis doatli. Bui in Babylonia tlio lignres of ilic gods of 
the KStato religion were all Innnnn; it wius only the 
demons of tlio popular eult wlio were allowed to retain 
the bodies of beasts aiid l)irds. The gods tlicmsclves 
Avere all depicted in huiiuui form. The reason of this 
is simple: in Babylonia the Semi lie conception of tlie 
deity was predominant; there was no hdashism to be 
conciliated, no animal worship) to be reconciled, with a 
Ijigher faith. The emblems of the gods remained em- 
Ijlems, and the gods of heaven clothed themselves with 
the same form as the human god on earth. 

In the retention of the primitive animal worship, 
therefore, wc must see an evidence not only of tlio 
strength of that portion of the population to wliom it 
originally belonged, but also of the conservative spirit 
wliich characterised the Egyptians. In this case, how- 
ever, the eonservative spirit was the result of the inilii- 
ence of the con(|uered race ; art continued to represent 
ITorus with tlu3 head of a hawk, just because those who 
believed him to be a liird continiu^d to form an im- 
portant pa,rt of the population. The ])opular cult and 
the popular superstitious were too widely spread to be 
disregarded. 

ICgyptian ortliodoxy found a ready way in which to 
cx[)laiu the animal forms of its gods. The soul, once 
frcerl from its earthly ImmIv, cuukl assume wlialever shape 
it chose, or jather, could inhabit as long as it would 
whatever body it clioso to enter. And what was true of 
the liuuian soul was ctpually true of the gods. They 
too were like men, dilforing indeed from men only in so 
far as they weiT', already in the other world, and thus 
freed from the trammels and limitations of our present 
existence. The soul of Ik), .which was practically Iki 
Iiimself, could appear under the form of a bird, if so he 
willed. Transrfiigratioii from cue body to anotlier, in- 
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deed, never presented any diflicnlty to the Egyptian 
mind. It could be effected by the magician by means 
of liis spells ; and there were stories, like the folk-tales of 
modern Europe, which told how the life and individuality 
of a man could pass into the bodies of animals, and even 
into seeds and trees. The belief is common to most 
primitive peoples, and is doubtless due to the dreams in 
which the sleeper imagines himself possessed of some 
bodily form that is not his own. 

We must then regard the animal worship of Egypt 
as the survival of an early fetishism. But it is a sur- 
vival which has had to accommodate itself to the antagon- 
istic conceptions of an anthropomorphic faith. By the 
side of the deified king tlie deified animal was allowed to 
remain, and man and beast were mi.xed l,ogcther in re- 
ligions art. It wa.s parallel to the juxtaposition of 
pictorial ideographs and phone tically-spelt words in the 
writing of a later day. And just as it was only the 
cidtivated classes to wliom the written characters were 
symbols with a meaning other than that which they bore 
to the eye, so too it was only these same cultivated 
classes to whom the sacred animals were symbols and 
embodiments of the deity, rather than the deity itself. 
The masses continued to be fetish-worshippers like the 
earlier inhabitants of the country from whom most of 
them drew their descent. 

To this fact we must ascribe the extraordinary hold 
which the worship of animals had upon the Egyptian 
people as a whole up to tlio period of their conversion to 
Christianity. While the walls of the temple were covered 
with pictures in which the gods were represented in 
human or semi-human form, the inner shrine which they 
served to surround and protect contained merely the 
beast or bird in which the deity was believed to be in- 
carnated for the time. When the god rtvealed himself 
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to his worshipper, it wiis as a hawk or a crocodile. The 
fact would b(? inexplicable if tho priests alone were privi- 
leged to see him, as has often been maintfiined. Sucli, 
however, was not the case. Every Egyptian, whatever 
might be his rank and station, could follow tho proces- 
.sions in the temple, could enter its inner cliambers, and 
gaze upon the iiujarnated deity, provided only that he 
had conformed to tin; jiieliin inary requirements of the 
ritual and were not unelc.an.^ The temple was not the 
exclusive property of a privileged caste ; it wTis only tin; 
foreigner and the unbeliciver who was forbidden to trejid 
its courts. It w.as open to the Egyptian jnjpulace, and 
to the populace the sacred animals were the gods them- 
selves. 

We do not know whether the hawk which represented 
Horns, and in which tho soul of the god tabernacled for 
a time, was distinguished from other hawks by special 
marks. We know, however, that this was the case with 
some of the sacred anim.'ils. According to Herodotus 
(iii. 28), the hull Apis of Mernp)his w’as required to be 
black, with a white triangle on his forehead, an eagle on 
his back, double hairs in his tail, and a beetle on hi.s 
tongue ; ami though the exUint figures of the god do not 
support the precise description given by the Greek writer, 
they show that certain characteristic marks were really 
required. In this way the iiicarnatiou of the god was 
separated from other animals of the same species, upon 
whom, however, some jiart of his divinity was reflected. 
Since any bull might have become the habitation of tlio 
deity, it was necessai-y to treat the whole species with 
respect. 

The bull Apis was an incarnation of Ptah, “ the new 
life of Ptali,” as he is often called on the votive tablets. 
We must see in him accordingly the local fetish of the 
' See Wicdenianii, Vie llcb'g-imi der alien Aegtiplcn, pp. lOS, 109, 
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pre>(lynRfitR‘ Egyptians who lived in the district where 
Memphis afterwards arose. In fact the bull was sacred 
throughout the whole of this region. In the neiglibour- 
iug city of Heliopolis the place of Apis was taken by 
{mother bull, Ur-mer, or Mnevis, as the Greeks miscalled 
liim. Mnevis was the incarnation of the sun-god, and, 
like Apis, it was needful that he should be black. Nor 
was the worship of the bull confiiuMl tu the north. At 
Ermeiit also, near Tliebes, Mentn, the god of the nonie, 
was incarnated in the bull Eakis.’ The sanctity of the 
Inill is not dillicult to understand among an agricultural 
people in an early stage of development. lu India the 
bull is still sacred ; and Sir Samuel Baker tells us that 
Ihe tril)0S of the Upper Nile still ahstain from eating the 
flesli of the ox. In Bhrygia the slaughter of an ox w-as 
punisliable with death the first king of the country 
was supposed to have been a peasant, and his ox-drawn 
cart was preserved in the temple of Kybole. Among 
the Egyptians themselves, as we have seen, the Pharaoh 
was symbolised under the form of a bull at the very 
beginning of history. 

The bull, then, must have been worshipped in the 
neighbourhood of jMemphis and Heliopolis before it be- 
came the incarnation of Ptah or Ba. It follows, more- 
over, that as yet it w'us no one particular bull to whom 
divine honours w'ere paid ; there was no one particular 
bull into whom the soul of one of the gods of the 


^Late inscriptions call Uakli or Ixikis “the living soul of Ra,” but 
tliis was wlicn Mentu and lui had been identiticd together. Stelie of the 
liomaii pcM’iod, how«'\’or, from Knnont represent the saered I.aill witliout 
any solar cnihlem, while by the side of it stands a hawkdieaded crocodile 
crowned with the orh of the snn. It is possible that the latter may be 
coiinoeted with the hawk-headed crocodile, with the orb of the snn on its 
liead and an nnens serpent at the end of its tail, which in Orcek (jrafjili 
8-t Phihii is called Ptiris, 

‘‘Nicolaus Damaseen., Fr, 128, ed, Miiller. ' 
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Pharaonic Egyptians had as yet entered, thus setting 
it apart from all others. The bull was still a fetish 
pure and simple; it was the whole species that was 
sacred, and not a single member of it. 

That this was indeed the case, is proved by a custom 
which lasted down to the latest times. Not only was 
the sacred bull or the sacred hawk inmnniitied after 
(|p,th, but other bulls and hawks also. There were 
cemeteries (if mummified animals, just as there were 
cemeteries of mummified men. Vast ceinetori(.’S of cats 
have been found at Bubiistis, at Bemi-Hassan, and other 
places; so too there were cemeteries of hawks and 
crocodiles, of jackals and bulls. Wo arc still ignorant 
of the exact conditions under which these creatures were 
embalmed and buried. It is impossible to suppose that 
a solemn biu’hxl was provided for all the individual mem- 
bers of a species which was accounted sacred in a p. r- 
ticular nomo, much less for all its individual members 
throughout Egypt, as seems to liave been imagined by 
Herodotus (ii. 41) ; there must have been certain limito- 
tions within which such a burial was permitted or or- 
dained. And sometimes there was no burial at all ; the 
mummy of the sacred animal of fifit, for instance, has 
never been found. 

Still the fact remains that not only were the bodies of 
the Apis or the Muevis mummified and consigned to a 
special burying-plae(3, but the bodies of other bulls as 
well. Doubtless the Egyptian of tlie Pharuonic period 
had an excellent reason to give f(»r tlio practice. Just 
as the servants of the prince were buried arouud their 
master, or as the nnJuMi-iigwros were placed in tlie tomb 
of the dead, so the ordinary bull was interred like the 
divine incarnations of Ptah .and Ba, in tlie hope that its 
double might accompany the spirit of the god in the 
other world. The scenes of country life painted on the 
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walls of the tombs contain pictures of sheep and cattle 
wliose has were, in some way or other, believed to exist 
ill the Egyptian paradise, and a mummified bull had as 
much right to the hope of a future existence as a 
mummified man. The very act of embalming implied 
the possibility of its union with Osiris. 

Egyptian logic soon converted the possibility into a 
fact. Witli the growth of the Osirian cult the deai 
Apis became, like the pious Egyi)tian, one with Osirisf 
the lord of the other world. His identity with Ptah 
j'aled and disapj^eared before his newer identity with 
Osiris. At first ho was Osiris- Apis, “ the Osirified bull- 
god,” as guardian only of the necroi)olis of Mcm];>his , 
then as god also of both Memphis a-nd Egypt in life as 
well «'is in death. Umhu' tlic rtolomios, Greek ideas 
gathcjied round the person of a deity who thus united in 
himself the earlier and later forms of Egyptian belief, 
and out of the combination rose the Seraius of the 
classical age, whose worship exercised so great an in- 
fluence on the Eomau world. In the features of the 
human Serapis, with his majestic face and flowing beard, 
it is difficult to recognise tlie bull-god of primitive Egypt. 

The history of Serapis is on a large scale wliat that of 
the other sacred animals of Egypt is on a smaller scale. 
Muevis was a lesser Apis; as Heliopolis waned before 
Memphis, so did its divine bull before the rival deity of 
the capital. Tlu^y had both started on an equal footing, 
and had followed the fortunes of the cities where they 
were adored. At Meiides it was not a bull, but a ram, 
thnt was tlie object of worship, and in whicli the priests 
beheld an incarnation of Iia/ though the accidental fact 
that the word ha meant alike “ram” and “soul” caused 
later generations to identify it witli the “soul ” of Osiris. 
El the Fayyftm it was the crocodile which naturally be- 
* Dc Kon/'t^, Momiaies de namet, j). 43. 


8 
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cjime tlic god Sebok or Sukhos, iiiid at a later time Pete- 
sukhos, “ the gift of Sukhos.” In the latter name wc 
read the signs of a growing disinclination to see in the 
animal the god himself or even his soul or double ; the 
Sukhos becomes " tlie gift of Sukhos,” separate from the 
god, and bestowed by him upon man. 

There were other nomes besides tlie Fayyum in which 
the crocodile was worshipped. It was the sacred animal 
of Onupbis in the Delta, and of Ombos in the far south of 
Egypt. But we must not expect to find a Sebek and a 
sacred crocodile always accompanying one another. There 
could bo cases in which the crocodile was identified with 
other gods than Sebek, — with Set, for example, as at Nubti, 
near Dendera. The sacred animal existed before the god 
whoso incarnation lie afterwards became. The neolithic 
races were in the valley of the Nile before the Pharaonic 
Egyptians, and the deities they adored were consequently 
also there before the gods of the intruding race. Ptah, 
with his human figure, would not have been transformed 
into the bull Apis if the bull had not been already in 
possession. 

The name of the god Thoth is itself a proof of this. 
Thoth was the god of Hermopolis, the modern Eshiuunen, 
and his patronage of writing and books shows that he 
must have been the deity of the Pharaonic race. The 
god to whom the invention of the hieroglyphs was ascribed, 
could not have been the god of an illiterate population. 

Now the Egyptian form of the name Thoth is Dehuti 
(or Zehuti), “ he who belongs to the ibi.s.” * Thoth, there- 

* Griffith {Proc. of Society of Bihlknl Archmlogy, xxi. p. 278) Iwi* 
recfintly proposed to see in Dehuti a derivative from the name of the iioine 
.Dchut, like Anzti, the title of Osiris at Busiris, from the name of tlie 
noinc Anzet. But this is *‘putitmg the cart before the horse. It was 
not the nonies that were birds or men, but the deities worshipped in 
them. Anz (perhaps from the Semitic 'aa, “the strong one”) meant 
“ king,” and reprt^scuted the liuman Osiris, 
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fore, was not originally the ibis, and, in spite of his biid’s 
head, the human body whieh he retained was a traditional 
evidence of the faet. He was merely “ attached to the 
ibis;’ — attached, that is to say, to the place where the ibis 
was the fetish of the aborigines. 

According to Manetho, it was not until the reign of 
tlie second king of the Second Dynasty that Apis, Mnevis, 
and l\Icndes “ were adjudged to be gods.” This must 
mean that it was then that the State religion admitted 
for the first time that the official goils of Memphis, Helio- 
polis, and Mendes were incarnated in the sacred animals 
of the local cults. That the statement is histoncally 
correct, may be gathered from the fact that the temples 
of MeniphLs and Heliopolis were dedicated to Ptah and 
Tiiui, and not to Apis and Mnevis. When they were 
built th(i divinity of the bull had not yet been ollicially 
recognised. The gods in whose honour they were founded 
wore gods of human form, and gods of human form they 
continued to be. Down to the last days of Egyptian 
paganism the sun-god of Heliopolis was not a bull, but 
araan; and though the mummified Apris watched over 
the cemeteries of Memprhis, tlie god of its great lorajdc 
remained a mummified man and not ;i mummified bull. 

One of the leg(!nds elaborately concocted in the temples 
out of old folk-tales and etymologic^il puns expdaiued 
the animal forms of the gods as the result of the murder 
of Osiris by Typihon or Set. The fear of sharing his fate 
made them liide themselves, it was related, in the bodies 
of the beasts.' But the explanation must Ijelong to an 
^ge when the introduction of foreign ideas had thrown 
discredit on the old worship of animals. In earlier 
times no explanation was needed. The belief in the 
power possessed by the soul of migrating from one body 
into another, and the symbolism of which the hieroglyphic 

^ PlulTi'ch, Ih hide et Odrult'f cd. Lecinans, Ixxii. p. 126. 
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writing was at once the exi)ressiou and the cansc, formed 
an easy bridge by which the fetishism of neolithic Egypt 
and the aiithroponiorpliism of historical Egypt could be 
joined together, liorus is a hawk and the Pharaoh is 
a bull on the earliest monuments we possess, and such 
visible syml.)ols necessarily reacted on a people, one half 
at least of whom already acknowledged the hawk and tlio 
bull as their gods. The oflicial recognition of Apis and 
Mnevis and Mendes was the last step in the process of in- 
corporating the aboriginal superstitions and practices into 
the State religion, and giving tliom oilicial sanction. The 
parallelism with Urahuuuiism in India is comjdete. 

But we have still to ask why it was that the bull was 
worshipped in on(‘, district of prebistoilc I'gypt, the hawk 
in another ? Why was it that a particular fetish wa.' 
the ]>rotecting deity of a particular sanctuary or noinc? 
To this there can lie but one answer. A modified form 
of totomism must once have been known in the valley of 
the Nile. The sacred animal must have been the last 
representative of the totcTii of the tribe or clan. The 
emblems borne on tlu^ llagstaMs of tlu^ preliistoric boats, 
like the emblems on the standards of the several nonics, 
must have heeii the animalvS or objects in which the 
clans saw the divine powers which held them together, 
and from which, it may he, they wore derived. The 
subsequent history of animal worship in Egypt is a con- 
tinuous drifting away from this primitive toternism. The 
inanimate objects first fall into the background; thoji, 
under the influence of a higher form of religion, tii*' 
animaJs become sytul^ols, and assume scmi-hliman sliapcs, 
and finally one only out of a species is selected to become 
the incarnation of a god. But the god of whom he i'’ 
the incarnation is a. very different god from the divinity 
that was believed to reside in the original fetish. It is a 
god in the Asiatic and not in the African sense, a god 
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wliose nature is spiritual and free froiii the liiniUitioiis of 
onr eartlily existence, so that ho can enter at any moinont 
into whatsoever forjii lie desires. The old fetishes sur- 
vived, indeed, but it was as amulets and charms ; and to 
these the multitude transferred its faith as the »Sta.te 
loligion became more and more uniiitcdligible to it. The 
magic lock of liair and image of a serpent jireseu/ved at 
Saft id-lfenna, and said by tlui priests to liave belonged 
to the suM-god, had doubtless come down from tlie days 
of fetishism. 

It has often been asserted tliat besides the bull or the 
ram or the cro(M)dile, there were other creatures of a com- 
posite or fabulous character which werii also accounted 
sacred by the Egyptians. It is true that the sacred 
animal and symbol of Sot seems to bo of this nature. 
Ills forked tail and ass-like ears make it difficult to 
lielieve that any existing beast ever served for his 
portrait. But the sphinx, in whom the men of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty saw the image of Harmakhis, the 
rising sun, or the pluenix in whom the sun-god of Helio- 
polis was incarnated, belongs to a diirerent cat(?gory. 
They are not sacred animals in the sense in which Apis 
and Mnevis were so. 

The sphinx, like the symbol of Set, is one of those 
composite creatures which meet us from time to time in 
Egyi)tian art. It has been said that sucli composite 
creatures were as real to the Egyptian as the cattle and 
^^lieoj) he tended in the fields ; tliat lie was quite as inucli 
prepared to meet with them in the desert, as the aiiei('iit 
fh'ook would have, lieen to meet witli a satyr in the 
woods or a Highlander with a kelpie by the waterside. 
^ possibly that was the case ; it will not, liowever, 
explain tlieir origin, or tlie forms that were assigned to 
them. Why, for instance, should the sp\|[inx of Giza be 
iu the form of a lion with a human head ? 
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Once more wo must look to Asia for an explanatiou. 
The spliiiix of Giza was the guardian of the tombs of tho 
dead; it protected thorn from tho spiritual foes whoso 
home was in the desert. I protect thy sepulcliral 
chapel,” it is made to say in an inscription, “ 1 watch 
over thy sepulchral chamber, I keep away tlie stranger 
who would enter, I overthrow the foe with tlieir wea]>orjs, 
I drive the wicked from tliy tomb, 1 annihilate thy 
opponents ... so that they return no more.” ’ The 
sphinx, ill fact, performed precisely tlie same office as tho 
winged bulls that guarded the entrance to an Assyrian 
palace, or the cherubim who stooil at the gates of tho 
garden of Eden. 

The winged bulls and the cherubim wore com])osil(? 
creatures, and came originally from Eabylonia. Babylonia 
w^as the primal liome, indeed, of all such animal com- 
binations. They were painted on the walls of the 
temple of Bel at Babylon, and their existence formed 
an essential part of the Babylonian cosmogony. That 
cosmogony rested on the doctrine of a contest between 
the pow'ers of liglit and darkness, of order and chaos, and 
on the filial victory of the gods of liglit. There was a 
world of chaos as well as a world of order; and before 
the present creation could bo evolved with its settled 
laws and definite boundaries, there had been of necessity 
another creation in which all things were confused and 
chaotic. The brood of Tiarnat, the dragon of chaos, 
corresponded witli the creatures of the actual world 
which the gods of light had called into existence ; they 
\vere abortive attempts at creation, composed of limbs 
which matched not togcddier, ‘‘uum with the body of 
birds, or the faces of ravens.” 

This brood of chaos were tho demons who were tho 
enemies of Bel^Merodach and his followers. In cider to 

* ZcilAiifi far Sirrachr (ISSO) |r. TjO. 
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oppose tliein successfully, it wus needful that there 
should be similarly composite creatures, who, instead of 
being on the side of evil, were under the orders of the 
ffods. By the side of the evil demon, therefore, there 
was the “ good cherub,” who protected the pious Baby- 
lonian, and barred the way to the spirits of wickedness. 
The winged bull with his human head defended the 
iipproacli to a temple or house ; men with the bodies of 
scorpions guarded the gateways of the sun. 

This cmious similarity in the functions assigned to the 
images of composite animals both in Egypt and Babylonia, 
raises the presumption that the composite forms them- 
selves were ultimately derived from a Babylonian source. 
That such was the case we now have proof. 

On the slate plaques and mace-heads of Nekhen and 
Abydos we find composite forms similar to those of 
Babylonia. What afterwards became the Hathor-headed 
column appears as a human face with a cow’s ears and 
horns. Below are two monsters with a dog’s body and a 
lion’s head, whose intertwined necks are snakes. What 
makes the latter representation the more interesting is, 
that M. Heuzey has pointed out exactly the same figures 
on an early Babylonian seal now in the Louvre.^ Like 
tlie seal-cylinder, therefore, which distinguishes the early 
period of Egyptian liistory, the composite monsters of 
which the sphin.v and the symbol of Set were surviving 
examples indicate direct communication with Chaldfca. 

And, it must be remembered, it is only in Chaldsea 
that they find their explanation. Here they o-iginated 
la the religious and cosmological ideas associated with 
the physical features of the country. The sphinx of 

' ArdUolof/iqiie, x.\.\iv. p. '291. On tlie scal-cylindcr they are 
ttccompaiiipil hy the lion-headed eagle of primitive Babylonian art. The 
^'Syi'tian Hgnrcs are given in tho Zcitschri/l /Hr A/gypti^ehe Sqirache, 
xxxvi. pi. XU. 
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Giza still guards the desert of Giza, because ages ago the 
Hooding waves of tlie I’crsian Gulf made the Eabyloniniis 
believe that the world had arisen out of a watery 
chaos peopled by unformed creatures of monstrou,s 
shape. 

The case of tlie pheenix or lenmi is somewhat differoiit. 
Here we have to do not witli a faI)ulous monster, l)ui; 
with an existing bird of which a fabulous story was told. 
The bird was not an eagle, as HerodoLos supposed, but a 
heron, which at an early date seems to have, been con- 
founded with the crest(al iln's, tlie symbol of the Mu or 
luminous soul. It was, in fact, the spirit of tlie sun-god, 
and later legends declared that it stood and sang on the 
top of a tree at Heliopolis, while a llame burst forth 
beside it, and the sun rose from the morning sky. With 
sunset it became an Osiris, whose nunmuy wa.s interred at 
Heliopolis, to awake again to life with the first rays of 
the rising sun. It was thus for Christian, writers an 
emblem of the resurrection, and as such its story is told 
by St. Clement of Komo : ' “ There is a certain bird which 
is called the [ihcenix. This is the only one of its kind, 
and it lives five hundred years. When the time of its 
dissolution draws near that it must die, it builds itself a 
nest of fraidciueense and myrrh and other sjiices, into 
which, when the time is fulfilled, it enters and dies. But 
as the flesh decays a certain kind of worm is produced, 
which, being nourished by the juices of the dead bird, 
brings forth feathers. Then, when it has aeipiiivd 
strengtli, it takes up the nest in which are the bones of 
its jiareut, and, bearing tliesc, it pa.sses from the laud of 
Arabia into Egypt, to the city called Heliopolis, And, 
Hying in open day in tlie. sight of all men, it places them 
on the altar of the sun, and, having done this, it hastens 
back to its former abode. Tlie priests then inspect the 

^ Ep, ad Cor, 2iS. 
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chronological registers, and find that it has returned 
exactly wlien the five hundredth year is completed.” ^ 

The legend of the ifiimnix has grown up round the 
hclief that the disembodied soul could enter at will into 
the body of a bird. The phamix was allied to the hawk 
of Iloriis, and probably was originally identical with that 
jtriinitive symbol of the soul (hhu), the name of which 
moans literally “ the luminous.” It will be remembered 
that the Pyramid te.xts speak of the, “ four khu ” or 
'' lumiuous souls of Horns ” “ who live in Heliopolis,” 
and the sun-god of that city was usually invoked by his 
hni or “ souls,” figured as three birds which appear as 
three o.striches on objects found in the tomb of Menes." 
t)n an early seal-cylinder of T»ab} lonian type the lenriu 
or khu. is tinnied “ the doulde of Horns.”® 

The story of the phamix illustrates the inlluence 
e.xerci.sed by the pictorial character of Egyptian waiting 
upon the course of religious thought. The soul was 
lirst symbolised ly a bird. It passed out of the 
corpse and into the air like a bird ; it was free to 
enter whatever body it chose, and the body of a bird 
was that which it woukl naturally choose. Even to- 
day tlie belief is not extinct in iMiropc tliat the spirits 
of the dead pass into the forms of swallows or doves. 
But at first it was immaterial what bird was selected 
to express pictorially the idea of a soul. It w’as the 
ostrich when the latter still existed in Southern Egypt ; 

‘ Suo also Herodotus, ii. 73 ; I’liiiy, xV. Jl. x. 2 ; Tertulliaii, A Itfsurr. 

1 o. 

“ Morf'iui, Jii'cJin'chcs mr le» Onginta de ii. p. 165. 

•' vSiiycbj Vroc. Fob. 1898, No. 8. On a viioniimont fliscoverod 

Sun (Potrio, Tanls\ pt. ii. pi. x. 170), we lead of Horns in the 
as a lilaek bull,” **Uoius in tlie haum as a horned bull." Tlie 
wmetory of Tunis was called “the city of the phccuix ” (bfiniu). At 
it is said that tho pheenix [bchiiu) “comes ioith from the holy 
litui t ” of Osiris. 
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then it l^ecuuie the plover, in conscquonco, probably, of a 
similarity in sound between the name of the plover and 
that of the soul. At other times the favourite symbol 
was the crested ibis, whf)se name was identical with a 
word that signified “ light.” Around the conception of 
the soul tlicre accordingly gathered associations with the 
light, and more especially with the light of the sun. The 
sun-god, too, had a double and a soul ; what could be 
more fitting, therefore, than that they should be repre- 
sented by the crested ibis ? It was but a step farther to 
see in the bird an incarnation of the sun-god himself. 

The subsecpient development of the myth was due to 
the fact that the god of Heliopolis continued to bo de- 
picted as a man. His human form was too stereotyped 
in religious art to be changed, and the phoenix conse- 
quently was never actually identified with him. It was 
his soul, but it was not Ila himself. The combination of 
the man and the boast could be tolerated only when 
both were co-ordinate survivals from a distant past. 
The inner contradiction between the human and the 
bestial god was then obscured or ignored. 

With the human god was closely connected the 
ancestor worship, which was quite as much a char- 
acteristic of Egyj*t as the worship of animals. It was 
due in the first instance, perhaj)s, to the belief that the 
Ka of the dead inan needed food and nourishment, and 
that if he did not receive them the hungry double would 
revenge himself on the living. To this day the Egyptian 
fellahin, both Moslem and Copt, visit the tombs of Iheir 
forefathers at certain times in the year, and, after eating 
and drinking beside them, placo; a few grains of wheat or 
some similftr oUering on a shelf in front of a window- 
like opening into the tomb. Eut the belief in the 

material needs of the Ka would not of itself have 

< 

sufficed to support the long lines of priests who were 
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atfaclicd to the cult of the dead, or the prayers that were 
addressed to them. It was the deificatiou of the Pharaoh 
which caused "prophets” of Khufu and Khafra to be 
still consecrated in the days of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty,' 
and prevented the forms of the sacred animals from being 
pictured on the tem]'le walls. As long as there was a 
human god on earth, tlierc could also be a human god 
in heaven ; and in the Pyramid texts of the Sixth Dynasty 
the dead Pei>i or Teta is as much a god as any deity in 
tlie pantheon. 

When the Osirian faith had spread Uiroughout Dgyjit, 
and the pious Egyptian looked forward after death to 
becoming himself .‘in “ Osiris,” there was still greater 
reason for the divine honours thiit wore paid to the 
ancestor. In paying them to him the worshipper was 
jjaying them to the god of the dead. And the god of 
the dead was himself one of the ancestors of the 1‘igyptian 
people. He was a human god who had once ruled on 
c.arth, and he still governed as a Pharaoh in the world 
beyond the giave. As the Pharaoh was a theomorphie 
man, so Osiris was an anthropomor])hic god. In him 
the cult of the ancestor reached its fullest development. 

It was natural that Pharaonic Egypt should have been, 
so far as we know, the birthplace of euhemeri.sm. Where 
the gods liad human forms, and the men were gods, it 
was inevitable that it shf)uld arise. The deification of 
the Pharaoh jn’evented any line being drawn between 
the living man and the deity he worshipped. As the 
oiau could be a god, so too could the god be a man. 
Ihe gods of Egypt were .‘iccordingly transformed into 
Pharaohs, wlio lived and conquered and died like the 
Pharaohs of history. They dillercd from the men of to- 

’ Ou a .stola in the Louvro a certain Psanitik, .son oi' Uza-JIor, calls 
nnni'olf pruplift of Klnifii, Khaf-Ra, and l)adof I'a, as well as of ianen, 
aiul Ilaiuialcliis, 
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(liiy only in Iniving lived long ago, and on that account 
l)eing ])0.s.sc8sed of |)Owers which arc now lost. Tfiat 
they should liave died did not niako them less divine 
and iminovtal The 1 ‘Iiaraoh also died like the ancestors 
who were worshipped at tlie tombs, but death meant 
notliiiig more than passing into anotlicr form of exist- 
eneo. It was merely a re-bivth under now conditions. 
The Ka continued as before; there was no change in 
outward shape or in the moral and iuielleetual powcu’s. 

Ill fact, the death of tlie god was a necessary accoiii- 
paniment of an aiithropomorjdiic form of religion. In 
Itihylonia the temples of the gods wore also tlieir toml^s, 
a.nd even among the Greeks the sepulchre of Zeus was 
pointed out iu Krete. The same cult was paid to tlie 
dead Maram-Sin or the dead (iiidea in (Jluikkea that was 
paid to tlie dead Khiifu iu Egypt. Wo have no need to 
seek in any p(iculiarly Egyptian beliefs an explanation (if 
the ancestor worsliip which, along witli the deification of 
tlie king, it shared witli Ilahyhmia. 

Tlie miliemorism of the Egyptian priesthood souruled 
tlie knell of the old faith. As tlui eenturies passed, 
purer and higher ideas of tlie Godhead had grown up, 
and between the foruiles.s and eternal Groator of tin? 
world and tlui man who had become a god, tlie distance 
was too great to he spaniuid. On the one* side, the gods 
of the national creed had been resolved one into aiiotlier, 
till no distinctive shape or character was left to any oiui 
of tliem ; on the other side, they liad lieen transformed 
into more Imman kings who had ruled over Egypt long 
ago. The panllnjistic Creator and the deified EgyptiariB 
of vulgar and prosaic history (-ould not be harmonised 
together. The multitude might he content with its 
sacred animals and its amnlets, but the tliinking portion 
of the nation turned to Greek metaphysics or a despair- 
ing scepticism. Already, in the time of the Eleventh 
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Dynasty, the yioct who composed the dirge of king 
Antet gives pathetic expression to his doubts ’ — 

“What is fortniic? say the. wise. 

Vanished arc the hearths and liuine.s, 

What ho docs or thinks, who dies, 

None to tell us comes. 

Iliivo thy heart’s desire, he glad, 

Use the ointment while you live; 

Be in gold and linen clad, 

Take what gods may give. 

Foi- the day shall come to eacli 
When earth’s voices sound no more ; 

Dead men hear no mouruers’ s|)eeeh, 

'JV.irs can not restore. 


^ Tiic. vcrsilication is Canon Rawrjsley’s, Xo(cs/ur (hr. AV/c, |i|». 18S, ISO. 
Pjofessor Mrnian’s litc'ral ti’anslation is as follows (AZ/e. in AnoM 
Kng. 1r., pp. 386, 3S7) — 

“ I heard the woids of Imhotep and Ilar-darl-ef, 

Will) both speak thus in their sayings : 

‘ nplioM th(j dwellings of those men, their walls fall down, 

Their place is 710 imm?, 

Tln‘y are as thongli they had never existed.’ 

No one comes from thence to tell us wliat is become, of them, 
Who tells us how it goes with them, who nerves our hearts, 

Until you yoiir.selves ay>]u’oacli the place whither they are gone. 

Witli joyful heart forget not to glorify thyself 

And follow thy heart's desire, so long as thou livest. 

Put Tiiyrrli on thy head, clothe, thyself in fine linen, 

Aiioiiiting thyself with tlie marvellous things of God. 

A<lorn thys(;lf a.s beautifully as thou canst, 

And let not tliy heart he discouraged. 

Follow thy heart’s desire and thy pleasures 
As long as thou livest on earth. 

Follow thy lieart’s de.sire and thy pleasures 
'fill there, eoiiics to thee the day of mourning. 

^ ct he, whose heart Is at rest, licars not their complaint, 

Ami ho who li<‘S in the tomb understands not their mourning. 
With beaming face ker p holiday to-day, 

And rest not therein. 

For none carries his goods away with him, 

Yea, n. nc return.s again, who has journeyed tlullier.” 
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Eat and drink in peace to-day, 

Wlieii yon go, your goods remain ; 
lie vdio faros the last long way 
Comes not back again.” 

Still more hopeless are llie words put into the moutli of 
the wife of the high priest of IMeinphis at the close of 
the first century before our era — 

“ 0 my brother, my spouse, and my friend, 

High jiriest of ]\lcmphis ! 

Cease not to drink and to eat, 

To fill tliyself with wine, and to make sweet love ; 
Enjoy eacli festixe day and fallow thy desire, 

Let nut care enter thy lieart 
All the years that on earth thou reinaiiiest. 

The underworld is a land of thick darknes?;, 

A. sorrowful ]»lace for the deatl. 

Tlicy sleeji, after their guise, never to awaken 
And behold tlioir comrades. 

Tlieir fatber and their mol.ber they know tioL, 

No yearning for their wives and their cliildrcn do 
they feel.” ^ 


^ IJiugsch's translation {^Dle Aefjyptolofjie, i. p. 1G3). 
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THE HODS OF EGYPT. 

In tlie language of ancient Egypt the word nctcr sig- 
iiiliod god.*' Sir P. Ic Page Kenoiif endeavoured to 
show that tlie word originally meant “strong,” and that 
the first Egyptians accordingly pictured tlieir gods as 
eiid)odinicnts of strength.^ But it has been pointed 
out- that where ndcr is used in the sense of “strong,'* 
it is ratlier the lustiness of youtli that is meant, and 
that a better rendering would be “ fresli and vigorous.** 
The verb -ndcr signifies “ to fiouiish ” and “ grow up.** 
Moreover, it is a question wlietlier l)etw'een this verb 
and the word for “god” tbere is any connection at all. 
It is difficult to understand how the gods could be 
doscril)ed as “growths” unless tliey wxrc conceived of 
as plants ; and of this tliorc is no evidence in ancient 
Egypt. Wo must be content witli tlie fact tliat as far 
hack as we can trace tlie history of the word 7iet€7\ it 
nicant “ god ” and “ god ” only. 

But w^c must also beware of supposing that the 
Egyptians attached the same ideas to it that wc do, or 
that it had the same connotation at all ])eriods of their 
history or among all classes of the people. The pan- 
theistic deity of Khu-ii-Aten w-as a very dilTerent being 
born the sun-god of whom the Pharaohs of the Fifth 
EVnasty had called themselves the sons, and between 

^ Hil)])ert L('ctures on the Rdiffityii of Aiieknt Egypt (1S79), pp- 93-100. 
^ iJic AcgypfofoyiCj p. 167. $ 
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the divinity which the multitude sjiw in the bull Apig 
and the formless and ever-living (.h\:a(,or of the priest- 
hood there was a gulf which could hardly be bridged. 
But even tlic conception of the Creator formed by the 
pi’iesthood is ditlicult f«)r us to realise. Eighteen cen- 
turies of Cliristianity have left their impress upon us, 
and we start from a diileront background of ideas from 
that of the Egyptian, to whatever class ho may hav(* 
belonged. It is impossible that we can enter exactly 
into what tlie Egyptian meant by such expressions jig 
“ living for ever '' or “ having no form ; even the words 
“life’' and ‘‘form” would not liave had the same con- 
nolati<m for liim that tliey have for us. All that wo 
can do is to a]»proximate to the meaning that lie gave 
to them, remembm’ing that our tianslation of them into 
the langnag(j of to-day can lie approximativi^ only. 

The liieroglyphic writing wliicli preserved memories 
of a time tliat thii Egyptians themselves had forgotten, 
represents the idea of a ‘^god” by the picture of an axe. 
The axe seems originally to liave consisted of a sharpened 
Hint or l)lade of metal hafted in a \vooden handle, wliicli 
was occasionally wrappei I in strips of red, wliite, and black 
clotlid It takes us back to an age of fetishism, wlicii 
inanimate objects were looked upon as divine, and perliaps 
reflects the impression made uj>ou thcnaiivcsof Ihecouiitry 
by the Pharaonic Egyptians witli their weapons of metal, 
llorus of Edfn, it will be rcniembered, was served by 
smiths, and the shrines he founded to commemorate his 
conquest of Egypt wei'e known as “ the smithies.*' Tho 
double-headed axe was a divine symbol in Asia Minor,” 

^ See Beni'llasan, pt. iii. {Arehceolof^kal Surcey of Egypt), pi v. 

75 . 

-The rpiiible-lieadfv] ,ixe i.s* carvefl repeatedly on the walls of tin- 
“ palace of Minos, ” discovered l»y Dr, A. J. Kvaiis at Kii03.sovS, and .seems to 
have been the divine symbol which was believed to protect the 
from injury. On tie coins of Tarsus the .sun-god 8an<laii carries .an avc. 
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juul botli In tlu3 old world and in the new the fetish 
Wiis wrapped in cloths. Even at J)elplii a sacred stone 
was (iuveloped in wool on days of festival. 

Ill the *sa(3i;cd axo, therefore, which denoted a god, 
wo may sec a parallel to the standards on the prow of 
llio lachistoric l)oat or to the syin])ols of the nonics. It 
would have represented the gods of those invaders of 
the valley of the Nile who brought with them weapons 
of (H)pper, and liavc been the symbol of the corujnering 
race and tli(3 deities it worship))od. As the Pharaonic 
Kgyptians appropriated the fetishes of the older popula- 
tion in their sculptures and their picture-writing, so too 
woidd they have appropriated what had become to the 
neolithic peo[)lo the sign and emblem of superior power. 

Wo have already dealt with an important class of 
gods, those which had a solar origin. There were other 
gods of an elemental character, whose worship does not 
seem to have been originally confined to one jiarticiilar 
locality. Such were Seb, the earth, Nut, the sky, and 
Nu, the primeval deep. But they played only a small 
})art in the religion of tlie country. Seb was known in 
later days ehielly as the father of Osiris; at an earlier 
opocli he had been the rpff, or “ hereditary prince, of tlio 
gods,” a title which takes us back to the feudal period of 
when as yet there was no Pharaoh who ruled over tlie 
whole of the land. The animal sacred to him was the goose, 
porliaps on ae-eount of some similarity in its name ; but 
he was never identified with it, and continued to the last 
be depicted in human form. His symbol, however, 
gave rise to a cosmological myth. The goose became the 
iiiotlior of the egg out of which the universe was horn. 

Nut was the wife of Seb, wedded to him as the sky is 
wedded to the earth. It seems reasonable to see in her 
I'be feminine form of Nu, the primeval chaos of waters ; 
‘^iid so tiie Egyptians of the historical period believed, 
9 
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since they identified her with the wife of the Nile, and 
represented her as sitting in the sycamore and pouring 
the water of life on tlie hands of a soul at the foot of 
the tree. It has been suggested, however, that Nu was 
of later origin than Nut, who became a Nile goddess 
with the head of a snake only when Nu himself had been 
changed into the Nile.^ But the idea of a watery chaos 
is not one which would have grown up on Egyptian soil. 
There it was rather the desert which represented the un- 
formed beginning of things ; the Nile H]»read itself over 
the already existing land at regular intervals, and was 
no dreary waste of waters, out of which the earth 
emerged for the first time. The geographical home of 
the idea was in Babylonia, on the shores of the ever- 
retreating Pensian Gulf. And from Babylonia we find 
that the belief in a primeval deep spread itself over 
Western Asia. The Egyptian Nu is the counterpart, of 
the Babylonian Mumrnu, tlie mother of gods, as Nu was 
their fatlier. Professor llommcl may even be right in 
identifying the name with the Babylonian Nun or Nunu, 
the lord of the deep. 

But Nu survived only in the theological schools, more 
especially in that of Hormopolis, the modern Eshinunen, 
The god of ilerrnopolis was Thotli, the Egyptian Dehuti. 
Thoth seems to have been at the outset tlie moon, which 
was thus, as in Baliylonia, of the male sex. A legend, 
repeated by Plutarcli,- relates how he gained the five 
iutercalatory days of the Egyptian year by playing at 
dice with the moon ; and he was at times identified with 
the moon-gods Aah and Khonsu. The first month of 
the year was his, and he was the measurer of time, who 
bad invented arithmetic- and geometry, music and astro- 
nomy, architecture and letters. He knew the magic 
formula which could bind the gods themselves, and as 
‘ See above, p. 83. * Vt hid, 12, 
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jniriistpi' of the rhamoli Thames had ii)troduccd writing;' 
aiui literatiiic into Egypt, lleiicoforwaid lie remained the 
])atrou of books and education, on which the culture of Egypt 
y,o largely rested. He was, in fact, the culture-god of the 
Kiryptiaiis to whom the elements of civilisation were due. 

It is curious that we do not know his true name, for 
Doliuti means merely the god “ who is attached to the 
ibis.” Was it really Nu ? and is Thoth really a com- 
jiouiid of a moon-god and a sun -god ? At all events 
the culture-god of Baliylouia who correspond(‘d to Tliolli 
was Ea, the deep, and one of the earliest names (»f Ka 
was “the god Nun.” Moreover, the son of Ea was 
Asari, the Osiris of Egypt ; and just as Asari instructed 
iiiaidvind in the wisdom and laws of Ea, so Thoth acted 
as the minister of Osiris and adjudged his cause against 
Seb. Like Ea, too, Thoth wrote the first books from 
which inen derived tlun’r huvs.‘ 

However this may bo, Thoth was the creator of the 
world through tlie word of his mouth. In the oosmogoiiy 
of Ilerinopolis the universe and the gods that direct it 
are the creation of his word, which later ages refined 
into the sound of his voice. From Ilerinopolis the 
doctrine passed to otlier parts of Egypt, and under the 
Theban dynasties tended to displace or al)Sorb the older 
Ileliopolitan doctrine of creation by generation. But 
the doctrine was known also in Babylonia,, where the 
god whose word is creative was Asari, the Alerodach 
nf the Semites. In the Babyloiiuiii Epic of the Creation 
the “ word ” of Merodach creates and destroys, like the 
“word” of Yah well in the Old Testament. I must leave 
to another lecture tlie consideration as to how far the 

* As Tliotli writes the iiaiue of the king upon the. saered 83^:1111010 in 
®uler to ensure him everlasting life, so the name of Ea is written upon 
core of the NacM-ed ceilar-trco (WAI, iv. 15, Iicv. 10-13); Snyec, 

itbevt Lcctiires on the RdUjiini 0/ the Amicmt Babyloniam, [i. *2 10. 
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Loj^os of Alexandrino philosopliy has boon influencod ))y 
the theology of Ilenoopolis. 

Whether Thoth wore originally Nn or not, Nn at all 
events forins the second menil)(*r of the Horinopolitiiu 
Eniiead. Ih’ofessor Maspcro has shown that it way 
modelled on the Eunead of lloliopolisJ Ihit in accool- 
aiiee witli tlie more abstrar^t cliaractor of the cosmogony 
of which it was a part, the divinities of which it is com^ 
j)osed are abstractions Unit look strangely out of place in 
the Egyptian Pantheon. 

Nil is provided with the feminine Nut, who is not 
to be confounded with tlie old goddess of the sky, ami 
fiom tliem are derived the successive pairs Ileliui aiid 
Hehet, Kek and Kek(d-, Nini and Ninit, “ eternity,’ 
darkness," and inertia." - The whole scheme is 

Asiatic rather than Egyptian, hut the gods composing 
it are already mentioned in the Pyramid texts. 

The four pairs of abstract deities constituted “ the 
eight " gods after whom llermopolis received one of its 
names (Khmunu, now Ashiiiuncii), and who were often 
addressed as tlio god eight," like ‘'the god seven "in 
Babylonia. Professor Maspero sees in them a philo- 
sophical development of the four cyiiocephalous apes 
who aiicompanied Thotli and saluted the first streak of 
dawn. But the development is difficult to follow, and 
the a])es who are the companions of the god probably 
had another origin. They certainly must have come 
from the Sudan; no apes were indigenous in Egypt in 
historical times. Moreover, it was only tlie Tliolli of 
llermopolis in Upper Egypt in whose train they 
were found ; the Thoth of Hermopolis Parva in the 

^ lif.vdfis dc Mytholodk d (V ArcMoloyh Ojuplimius, ii. pp, 381~3S.x 
*Thia ifl Ihaigsch’s translation und Afylho/oyie d(r 

Af'ffyykr, p. 123 svi'p) ; I’at tin? meaning of tlio last name is doubting 
and the first is rather “ time” than “eternity.” 
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PeUii, properly speiiking, knew them not. Jhit from 
an early epoch “the five gods” — Thoth and his four 
ape-followeis, whose likeness he sometimes adopted — ■ 
had been worshipped at Eshmunen. Its temple was 
called “the Abode of the Five,” and its high priest 
“ the great one of the House of the hive.” ^ 

How the half-human apes of Central Africa came to 
he associated with Thoth we do not know. Between the 
baboons who sing hymns to the rising and setting sun 
and the moon, or the culture-god, there is little or no 
connection. But a curious biography found in a tomb at 
Assuan throws light upon it. Herkhuf, the subject of 
the biography, was sent by Ilor-em-saf of the Sixth 
Dynasty on an exjdoring expedition into the Li))yan 
desert south of the First Cataract, and ho brought back 
with him a Danga dwarf “ who danced the dances of ti\e 
god,’’ like another Danga dwarf brought from Punt in 
thif neighbourhood of Suakim or Massawa in the time of 
llic Fifth Dynasty. The dwarf was evidently regarded by 
Herkhuf as a species of baboon, if we may judge from 
the account he gives of the way in which he was treated ; 
even to-day the ape in the zoological gardens of Giza is 
ciilled I)y the lower classes at Cairo “ the savage man.” 
Tiavollei’s have described the dancing and screaming of 
troops of apes at daybreak when the sun tirst lights up 
tlio earth, and it was natural for primitive man to suit- 
pose that tlie diincing was in honour of the return of tlie 
god of diiy. Diinces in honour of the gods have been 
connnnn all over the world ; indeted, among barbarous 

^ ^ Maj^peio, Ahuh Sih] M lithuhiifk ittTAirhtoh>iiie^ ii. })p. ‘257 Mifi. ainl 

'»7DS(|f|. In an inscription ili.'^covovcd by .Piot‘cs.«;or Petrie in the torn b.s 
tlic iirst two dynasties at Abydos, Thntli i.s represented as a seateti ape 
Uoyal TomU of Abydo^y pt. i. ]»l. xvii. 26). On tlie other band, 
<^'ii iln- broken Ab 3 'dos .slate Jiujured in ile Rlorgtin, Rec.hcrche>i sur fes 
^b'vihhfidc VKyijitlCy pi. ii., wbioli is ])robubly prebistorie, Tliolli appears 
lui ibis. 
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and savage peoples the daiico is essentially of a religioai? 
chai’iicte]’. Even David danced before tlie ark, and boys 
still dance before the high altar in the cathedral of 
Seville. That dances are represented on the prehistoric 
pottery of Egypt, has been pointed out by M. do Morgan ; ^ 
and since the Danga dwarf came from the half-niythicMl 
country in the south which was known to the Egyptians 
as “ the land of the gods/’ and where, too, the apes of 
Thoth had their home, it was reasonable to believe that 
he knew tlio daiieo that would ho pleasing to the gods," 

I believe, therefore, that the apes of Thoth were at tin; 
outset the dwarf-like aj)es or ape-like dwarfs who da-vicod 
in his honour in tlio loiiplo of H(3rmopolis. Gradnally 
tliey were taken liold of by that symbolism which was 
inseparable from a religion so intimately bound np wdlli 
a ])ic-torial system of writing ; from dancers they l)ec;nni; 
the followers of the god, who sang to the rising and 
setting sun the liymns which Thoth had composed, fliil; 
this w'ould have been when tlie worship of the sim-god 
of Hclioi)olis had already spread to Hermopolis, and the 
cult of Thoth was mingling with that of Ita. The mutual 
indiience of the theories of ereation taught by the })nesls 
of tlu3 two citie.s show^s at what a comparatively Oinly 
date this would have )ia|>pe7ied. 

It is possible that tlierci was actufilly a connection 
between the four balloons and tlie four (‘]emeut;d gods of 
ITerrnopolitan thcjcdogy. I»nt it was not in the way of 
development. It was rather tliat as the gods \vcr(3 four 
in nTimber, the daruiers in their temple were four also. 
To ea-ch god, as it were, an ape was assigned. 

The influence of H(?nriopoli.s belongs to the pre-Mcnio 
age of Egypt; we can hardly any longer call it jn’O- 
historic. So, too, does the inflnenee of Nekhen, oiioo 

^ IMir/rcJics stir hs Orhjhm th j>. 65. 

* Mas[»(!ro, dc. Xfythologie et. d^ArrMologlCi p. PJO sqq. 
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the capital of the kingdom of Upper Egypt. In a former 
lecture 1 have already spoken of its vulture-headed 
goddess Nekheb, the consort of the hawk Horus, whose 
temple at El-Kab guarded the outlet of the road from 
the Ecd Sea, and who was known as Mut, “ the mother,” 
at Thebes. She was, in fact, the goddess of all Upper 
Egypt, whose worship had spread over it in the days 
wlien Nekhen was its ruling city. The gods of the 
Pharaoh followed the extension of his power. 

In the early inscriptions of the Eirst Cataract tlie 
vulture-headed goddess sitting on Iter basket is identified 
with the local divinity Sati (more correctly Suti), “ the 
Asiatic.” From her the island of Sehcl received its 
jiame, find there Iter sanctuary stood before Isis of Phil® 
ousted her from lutr supremacy. She Wfis symbolised by 
tlio arrow, the name of which was the sfime as that of 
the goddess, and which was, moreover, a fitting emblem 
ofc the hostile tribes of the desert. It ftlretidy appears 
on the prehistoric pottery as a sacred fetish on the 
“ flagstali’ ” or standard at tlie prow' of the boat. 

The name of Siiti, or rather Suti, is reniiirkalfle. It 
was not only the iifimc of the goddess of the First 
(iatfiract, it was also the name given by the Egyjitiaim 
to the nomadic trilfos of Asia. But it was not the 
Egyptians only who used it in this sense. From time 
iiinneinorial the name Sutc had precisely the same mean- 
ing .among the Babylonians. The fact cannot be acci- 
dental ; and as Sutc is of Babylonian origin, we have in it 
ii fresli proof of the relations of the Pharaonic Egyptians 
with primeval Babylonia. 

Rut the goddess Sati does not stand alone. There was 
also a god Set (or Sut), the twin -brother and enemy of 
Osiris, and, like Esau in Hebrew history, a representative 
the desert; while at the Cataract another goddess, 
Anuqet by name, is her companion. New Iniiqet is the 
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feiiiiiiiiie of Anuq, the Anaq of the Old Testament. Tlie 
foreign nature of Annqet has long been recognised, for 
she wears on her head the non-Egyptian head-dress of a 
cap fringed with featliers. It is the same head-dress as 
that worn by the god Bes, wJiom the Egyptians derived 
from tlie land of Punt on tlie shores of the lied Sea. A 
similar cap is worn by the Zakkal on tlie coast of Pales- 
tine, in the near iieiglibourhood of the sons of Aiiuq,” 
as well as by the Babylonian king Merodac'.h-nadin-aklii, 
on a monument now in the British Museum.^ Everylliiug, 
tlierofore, points to its having been an Asiatic cliaracter- 
istic ; perha))s it was made of the ostrich feathers which 
are still collected in Arabia and even on the eastern side 
of the Jordan. 

The Greeks identified Aniujet witli Hestia, and Sati 
with Hcj’a. This was iirohably hecaiise Sati was (lie 
wife of Khnum (or Kneph), tlie god of the Cataract. Ah 
sucli Sati was also known as Ilcket, “ tlic frog ” which 
was supposed to bo born from tlie mud left by the inun- 
dation of the Nile. It thus liecame a symbol of the 
resurrection, and was consequently adopted I>y tlie (Jliris- 
tians of Egypt. Hence tlic frequency with which it is 
represented on lamps of the late Poman period. 

Khnum, like the gorl of Thelies, was a rani, and is 
accordingly usually depieded with a ram s licad. But he 
could not origiiially have been so. Once moi’C Mie old 
fetish of the ^listrict, the sacred animal of the nonie, iiiusl 
have been fused with the god whom the Pharaiuiic 
iiivadeis brouglit witli them. For Khnum was a potter, 
as his name signilie.s, and at Philu* it is said of him that 
he was “ tlie moulder (I hiuirt) of men, the modeller of 

^ Tlio saiijc r-aj) is worn thp'f'Ofl wLo sits a soorpion-niaii on 

.ston« rontiiininfj a of land hy the Ihibylonian kint,^ No!nu'ha(]nf//'0' i- 
(it.e. ] 100). Tiio stone was IbuiHl at aiul is now in tlio Briti-li 

Must-uin ( V. 5^). 
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the gods.” ^ Hence he is callexl ‘‘ the creator of all this, 
tlie fasliioner of that which exists, the father of fathers, 
the mother of mothers,” “ the creator of the heaven and 
the earth, the lower world, the water and the mountains,” 
“ who has formed the male and female of fowl and fisli, 
wild beasts, cattle, and creeping things ” 

In Babylonia, Ea, the culture-god and creator, was also 
toniicd the ‘‘ potter,” and it was thus that he moulded 
the gods as well as mcn.^ At the same time, like 
Khiium, he was a god of the waters. Wliile the Cataract 
of the Nile was the home of Khnum, the Bcrsuiii Onlf 
was the dwelling-place of Ea. The connection between 
the \vater and the modeller in clay is obvious. It is 
only where the water inundates the soil and leaves the 
moist clay behind it that the art of the potter can 
nourish. 

But was there also a connection between the Bal)y- 
loiiian god who was worshipped in tlio ancient seaport 
of Chahhea and the god of the Egyptian Cataract ? We 
have seen that the wife of Khnum was entitled the 
Asiatic/' the very form of the name being Babylonian. 
Wo have further seen that her companion Anuqet was also 

' M.'i'qioro {DffU'n of ClviUsttHon, ]>. 157) rf'iiioducrs a piftiire in the 
I' liijilr (»r Duxor Klmmii moulding Amoji-liotep IIT. and In's 

A-/ 1)11 ,1. ]i(){ lei 's i'lhle. 

■ St e Sdieil, Jlrnuil dc Tnrva)f.t'j xx. j». 124 sqq. 

^ Tho Hnvin. or “ )>ot is often ii.sCil to expn-ss tlie name of Khmun in 
tlif’ lii' loglyj^hies. It reminds ns of the vase on early Babylonian seal- 
'■yliiulns from the t wo sides of \vhi(0i How therivtn s Tigris and EiijHiratcs, 
•'uid is often held in tin; hancis of the water-god Ka. TJio design is 
H'l»rodue,c(l with modilieations (»ii early Syrian eylimhis, and the name of 
d>** zodiaeal sign Aquarius shows to what, an ;udii|uiiy it jiiust rcat-li haek. 
The primitive Egyptians believed that tho Nile issued from a grotto to 
'vhioli tlie qerii or “twr» gulfs” of the Cataraet gave access (Maspero, 
Deuvi of ('ivifisrttw)ij ]»p. IH, 3.'^, 30), and Klinnm was the god of the 
^alaraet. I’erliaps tlie elassieal representation of the Tilier and other 
nvors holding urns from which a stream of waler Hows is derived from 
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from Asia, and that lier traditional head-dress preserved 
a memory of the fact. There is a road from the Red 
Sea to Assuan as well as to El-Kah ; it may be that it 
goes back to those prehistoric times when the Pharaonic 
Egyptians made their way across the desert into the 
valley of the Nile, as their Semitic kinsfolk did in later 
days into the tablelands of Abyssinia. 

The creator who was worshipped at Memphis, at the 
other end of the Nile valley, was a potter also.‘ Tlii.s 
was Ptah, whose name is derived from a root whicli 
means to “ open.” According to Porphyry, ho had sprnri}' 
from an egg which had come from the month of Knopli. 
Put the referem-.e in the name is probably to tlie cere- 
mony of “ opening the month ” of a mummy, or the 
statue of the dead man with a chisel, a fing(;r, or some 
red pebbles, in order to confer upon it the capability of 
receiving the breatfi of life, and of harbouring the double 
or the soul.- Pbdi was represented as a mummy; bo 
was, in fact, one of the gods of the underworld, who, libo 
Osiris or the mummified Horns of Nokhcu, had their 
tombs as well as their temples. He must have been the 
creative potter, however, before he became a mummy. 
Perhaps his transformation rlates from the period of liis 
fusion with Hokaris, who seems to h.avc Ireen the god of 
the cemetery of Memphis.'* At any riite, Ptah ami 

^ i^Irn-iioff’r (Mcnipliis), “ Uh* place,” is iJjc rquivitlcittof the n;iniii 
of tlie ancient seaport of lUbylonia, Eridn, the Smnorian or 

‘^good city,” Ea, the enlture-god and creator, was tho god of 
In the Deluge tablet (1. 9) Ea says that lie Jia<l not “opened (;?«/«) th‘' 
Oracle of the grout gods.” It is hardly wortli while to mention that tho 
antiquity of Memphis has hcen di.spiited by some philologists. 

* Ptah is stated in the Hook of the Dead to liaveliccn the original aatli"r 
of the ceremony which he lir.st'{)erformcd on the dead gods. 

® This is Maspero’s view {iludcfi de, d' ArchdologUt ii- PP* 

21, 22). Wiedemann (Rdvjion. dcr altm Acgypkr^ p. 7r») makes Sokaris a 
sun -god ; but liis solar attribulcs belong to tlic time wlicii ho was identified 
with Ua of Ileliopo* is. 
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Kliniun arc alike forms of the same primitive deity, and 
the names they hear are epithets merely. At Phi la*, 
Ptah is pictured as about to model man out of a lump of 
clay, and the Khnumu, or “ creators ” who helped him to 
fashion the world, were his children.* 

Tlie Khnumu ai'c the Pateki of Ilerodotos (iii. 37), 
whose figures, the Greek writer tells us, were carved by 
the Phreniciaus on the prows of their vessels, probably 
to ward off the evil eye. They were dwarfs, like the 
Panga dwarf of Herkhuf or the god Bes, with thick 
heads, bowed legs, long arms, and bnshy beards ; and their 
terra-cotta figures have often been mot with in tlie tombs. 
Kroui the name Patieki we might infer that tliey had 
been borrowed by the Plupnicians from Egypt. But it 
i.s also possible that both Egypt and Phu'nicia derived 
them from the same source. Dr. Schcil has pointed out 
that a similar figure occurs on early Babylonian seal- 
cylinders, wliere its Sumerian name is given as “ the god 
Nugidda ” or “ the Dwarf,” and it is sometimes represented 
as dancing before the goddess Istar." Thus far, however, 
no text has been discovered which associates the god 
Nugidda with the creator of the ■world. 

When Memphis became the capital of Egypt and tlie 
scat of the Pharaoh, its god also became supreme in the 
Egyptian pantheon. But ho was no longer I’tah the 
creator simply. He was already amalgamated with 
•Snkaris, and prohahly with Osiris as well. It was not 
difficult to identify two mmnmitied gods whose domain 
was among the dead. With the spread of the smi- 
W’orship of Heliopolis and the spirit of pantheistic syn- 
cretism which accompanied it, the individuality of the 
old god of Memphis became still further lost. lie was 


* It was only when the suu-god had a1>!;oi'bed the other deitie-s that they 
»-ame the children of Ra. 

^ Jteeueil tie Tmvaux, xix. [ip. 50, 04. * 
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merged into Tanen or Tatuiicn, a local god of the earth, 
as well as into Ra. He had already been made into the 
chief of ail Ennead, and now the Ennead was resolved 
into a trinity. Nofer-Tum, beautified by Turn,” was 
brought from Heliopolis, and was made into a son of 
Ptah, afterwards to be superseded, however, by anotlior 
abstraction, Im-hotep, “he who comes in peace.'* ^ Im- 
Iiotep was reputed the first Wier-hch or liierophant ; ho 
it was who recited and interpreted the liturgy of tlie 
dead and the magic formulte which restored health to 
the sick and raised the dead to life. The Greeks conse- 
quently identified him with Asklepios." Both Iin-hotep 
and Nofer-Tum were the sons of Sekhet, the lion-headcd 
goddess of Leto])olis, from whence she must have been 
l)orrowcd by the Memjdiite priests when the ancient 
])otter god had become a generator, and a wife was needed 
for him. 

With the decline of the Memphite dynasties and tlic 
fall of the Old Empire, the commanding part played by 
Ptah in the Egyptian pantheon was at an end. The god 
of the imperial city liad been identified with the gods of 
the provincial nomes ; his tem])le at Mcmiphis had taken 
precedence of all others, and the local priesthoods were 
content tliat their deities should have found a shelter in 
it as forms of Ptah. He was even identified wdth HApi, 
the -Nile, tliough perhaps the similarity in sound l)ct\veen 
the sacred name of the river and that of the bull Apis 
(ITapi) may have assisted in the identification.^ 

^ To ‘'coiiio in jH*:i»*f*'* is still ;i I'oimiKm cxiiicssioii in Kj.fyplian Ar;il»>*’. 
am I nioaii.s “toi*:tiirn satHy.” Thu iiainu sof/iiM l:o In* lakun from tin- 
ulllco of Im-holep, wliirh was to conduct the dead safely back to a secoiKl 
life. 

- Nofer-Turu anfl Im-liotup had human forms like their fatlo'r. P''- 
first is a man with a loins Mower on tin; head, the .second a youth ^ 
papyni.s roll on the knee. 

Tlierc was a dillercnce only i7i the vo\au 1 of the lir.st .syllable. 
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Tliali tlie Nilo should liavo bficn worshi])ped throughout 
llin land of Egypt is natural. The very laud itself was 
his gift, the crops that grew upon it and the population 
it supported all depended upon his bounty. Wlien the 
Wl>! failed, the people starved ; when the Nile wa.s full, 
K'fypt was a land of contentment and plenty. It is 
only wonderful that the cult of the Nile should not have 
been more prominent than it was. The temples built in 
its honour were neither iiumeroiis nor important, nor 
were its priests endowed as the priests of other gods, 
hut the cause of this is e.xplained by history. The 
neolithic population of the country lived in the desert ; 
the Nile was for them little more than the creator of 
licstilential swamps and dangerous jungles, where wild 
iieasts and venomous ser])eiits lurked for the intruder. 
Tlie riiaiaonic Egyptians brought their own gods with 
lliein, and these naturally became the divinities of the 
noines. When the river had been embanked and its 
waters been made a blessing instead of a curse, the sacred 
animals and the gods of the iiomes were too firmly 
established to he displaced.' 

hut the backwardness of the State religion w'as made 
up for by the piety of individuals. Hymns to the Nile, 
like those which were engraved on the rocks of Silsilis 
by Meneptah and Ramses ill., breathe a spirit of gratitude 
and devotion which can hardly he exceeded — 

“ Hail to tliee, 0 Nile ! 
who maiiife.stest thyself over this land, 


' The Nile-gofls, reiwc-seiiting the Nile and the canals, arc depioted as 
atont men with large breasts, crowned with flowers, and wearing only the 
narroiv girdle of prehistoric Egypt. The human form agrees well with 
the fact that tlie Nile was first engineered, and so made a source of life 
for Egypt, liy the Pharaonic Egyptians, ijabylonia was the country, it 
luust 1 10 rcinembored, where river engiuccrin and irrigation were origi ually 
(bvclotaid. 
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and coniost to give life to Kgyvt ! 

Myt<terioiK' i.s Lliy issuing fortli from darkness, 
on this day whereon it is celebrated ! 

'\\"at:oriiig tlie orcliards created by .Ra 
to cause till cattle to drink, 

thou givest the earth to drink, inexhaustible one! . , . 
Lord of the iisli, during the inuudatioii, 
no bird alights on tlie crops. 

Thou createst the wlieat, thou briiigest forth the barley, 
assuring perpetuity to the temples. 

If thou ceasest thy toil and thy work, 
then all that exists is in anguish. 

If tlie gods sutler in heaven, 

then the faces of men waste away . . . 

No dwelling (is there) which may contain thee I 
None penetrates w’ithin thy heart ! 

Thy young men, thy children, applaud thee 
and render unto thee royal* homage. 

Stable arc thy decrees for Egypt 
before thy servants of the north. 

He dries the tears from all eyes, 
and guards the increase of his good things . . , 
Establislicr of justice, mankind desires thee, 
supplicating thee to answer their prayers; 
thou answercst them by the inundation ! 

Men olTer iliee the first-fruits of corn ; 
all the gods adore thee! , . . 

A festal song is raised for thee on the harp, 
witli the accompaniment of the hand. 

Tliy young men and tliy children acclaim thee, 
and prepare their e.\erciae.s. 

Thou art the august ornament of the earth, 
letting thy bark advance before men, 
lifting up tlie heart of women in labour, 
and loving the multitude of the flocks. 

When thou shincst in the royal city, 
the rich man is sated with good tilings, 
even tlie poor man disdains the lotus ; 
all that is produced is’ of the choicest ; 
all plants exist for thy children. 

If thou refusest nourishment, 

the dwellings is silent, devoid of all that is good, 
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the country falls exhausted . . . 

O N^ile, conic (and) prosper ! 

0 thou that make^it men to live through his (locks, 
and his Hocks through his orchards ! ’’ ^ 

The suprein.'iey of Memplus was replaced by tliat of 
Thebes, and under the Theban dynasties, accordingly, 
Anion, the god of Thebes, became paramount in the State 
religion of Egypt. Ihit before we trace the history of 
liis rise to aM])remacy, it is necessary to say a few words 
regarding the Egyptian goddesses. The woman occupied 
MU iiuportaut ])Osition in the Egyptian liouseliold ; purity 
of blood was tiuced througli licr, and slio even sat on tlie 
tlrroiie of the riiaraolis. Tlie divine family naturally 
corresponded to the family on earth. The Egyptian 
goddess was not always a pale reflection of the god, like 
the Semitic consort of Baal ; on the contrary, there were 
goddesses of nomes as well as gods of iiomes, and the 
iioiue-goddess was on precisely the same footing as the 
iioine-god. Nit of Sais or Ilathor of Deiidera differed in 
no way, so far as tlieir divine powers were concerned, 
from Ptah of Memphis or Ivhnum of the Cataract. Like 
the gods, too, they became the heads of Enneads, or were 
embodied in Trinities, when first the doctrine of the 
Ennead, and then that of the Trinity, made its way 
through the tlieological schools. They arc each even 
called “ the father of fathers ” as well as “ the mother of 
niotliers,” and take the place of Turn as the creators of 
heaven and earth.*^ 

Nit rose to eminence with the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 
Her city of Sais liad previously played no part in his- 
tory, but both its goddess and its sanctuary were of old 

' “Hynm to the Nile,” translated by P. Guieysse, Records of (he Past^ 

scries, iii. p. 4(5 gqq, tj^q hymn was composed by Anna or Annaiia 
ni tlie time of Meiieptah ii. 

“ hrugscli, Religion und Mythologies pp. 3, 218, 318.* 
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clatc4 Of tlic luitiire of the goclde.ss, however, wo know 
little. She is ropresentecl as a woman witli a sliultlc ns 
her eniblcim and in her hands she carries a how and 
arrow, like Lstar of Assyria or Artemis of Greece. But 
the twin arrow was also a symbol of the noiuo, which 
was a border district, exposed to the attacks of the 
Libyan tribes. Tlie Greeks identified her with their 
Athmia on account of a slight similarity in the names. 

►Sekhet, or Bast of Bubastis, is better known. Some- 
times she has tlie heml of a lion, sometimes of a cat. 
At idnla^ it is said of her that ‘‘ she is savage as Sekhet 
and mild as Bast.” - But the lion must have preceded 
the cat. The earlier inliabitants of the valley of the 
Nile were acquainted with the lion ; the cat seems to 
have been introduced from Nubia in tlie ago of the 
Eleventh Dynasty. In the time of the Old Empire 
there was no cat-headed deity, for there were no cats. 
But the cat, when once introduced, was from the outset 
a sacred animal.^ The lion of Sekhet was transformed 
into a cat; and as the centuries passed, the petted and 
domesticated animal was tho object of a worship that 
became fanatical. Herodotos maintains tliat when a 
Imuse took fire the Egyptians of his time tliought only 
of preserving the cats; and to this day the cat is 

* Hor naiiie is already mentioned in the Pyramid te.vt.s, and in Pqn ii- 
131 she is dcseiibed as the eye of Horns and ** the opener of tho paths,” 
tho ordinary title of Anubis as god of the <loa<l. 

^ In tho Speos Artemidos near Beni-llassan, -whore a large cemetery of 
imimmilied cats has been found, she is called Pakht, an older form of Bast. 

3 On a slab discovered by Professor Petrie at Koj)tos, Usertesen i. 
of the Twelfth Dynasty already appears standing before a cat- headed 
goddess w’ho is called '*Bast, the lady of »SheI.” Shol is perhaps Ashel 
at Karnak, wliero the temple of Miit stood, in whirdi so many figures <»f 
Bast or Sokhet have boon found (Petrie, Koidos^ pi. x, 2). The name 
of Bast also oi^cuis in the Pyramid texts (Pejw 290) ; but liero it is an 
epithet of Uazit, /he goddess of Dep or Buto, once the ca])ital of the 
kingdom of Northern Egypt, who is contrasted with the goddess ofNeklieh. 
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lionoured above all otlier animals on the banks of the 
Nile. The chief sanctuary of Bast was at liubastis, 
where, however, the excavations of Dr. Naville have 
shown that she did not become the chief divinity before 
the rise of the Twenty-second Dynasty.^ 

The go<ldesses passed one into the other even more readily 
than the gods. Sekhet developed by turns into Uazit and 
Mut, Selk the scorpion, and Ilathor of Dendera. Pepi l., 
even at Bubastis, still calls liimself the son of Ilathor. 

Ilathor played nuicli tlie same part among the god- 
desses tliat Pa played among the gods. She gradually 
absorbed the other female divinities of Kgypt. They 
were resolved into forms of lier, as the gods were resolved 
into forms of Ka. The kings of the Sixtli Dynasty 
called tliems(dves her sons, just as they also called them- 
selves sons of the sun-god. She presided over the under- 
world ; she presided also over love and pleasure. The 
seven goddesses, who, like fairy godmothers, bestowed all 
good things on the newborn child, were called by her 
name, and she was even identified with Mut, the starry 
sky. Her chief sanctuary was at Dendera, founded in 
the first days of the Pharaonic conquest of Egypt. 
Here she was supreme ; even Horns the elder and the 
younger,- when compelled to form with her a trinity, 
remained lay figures and nothing more. 

She was pictured sometimes as a cow, sometimes as a 
woman with the head of a cow bearing the solar disc 
between her horns: for from the earliest days she was 
associated with the sun. Sometimes she is addessed as 
the daughter of lia ; ® sometimes the sun-god is her son. 

J Naville, Bubastis (Egyi^t Exploratim Fund), i. pp. 44, 47, 48. 

‘ llonis Ahi. The meaning of Ahi, the local title assigned to HoruB 
the younger, is doubtful. 

. Thus at Dendera we read: “Ancestral mother of the gods, thou 
luiitest thyself with thy father Ra iu tliy festal chamhfr.” 

10 
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At Deiiclcra tlie solar orb is represented as rising froia 
lier lap, while its rays encircle lier liead, which rests 
upon Brdvhii, tlio mountain of the sun. In another 
chamber of the same temple we see licr united with lier 
son Horus as a hawk with a w’oman s head in tlic very 
middle of tlie solar disc, which slowly rises from the 
eastern hills. When Isis is fij^aired as a cow, it h 
because she is regarded as a form of Ilatliord 

The original character of Hatbor lias been a matter of 
disiuite. Some scholars have made her originally tlio 
sky or space generally, others have called her the 
goddess of light, while she has even been identified with 
the moon. In the legend of the destruction of mankind 
by Ra, she appears as the eye of the sun-god who phV.s 
her \vovk at night; and a text at Dendera s])caks of her 
as “ resting on her throTie in the place for beholding the 
sun’s disc, when the bright one unites with the bright 
one.” In any case she is closely connected with th(‘ 
rising sun, whose first rays surround her licad. 

Egyptian tradition inaintained that she liad conic 
from the land of runt, from those shores of Arahia. aiul 
the opposite Africuii coast from wliich the riiaraonic 
immigrants had made, their way to the valley of the 
Nile. She was, nmreover, tlio goddess of the Semi lie 
nomads of the Sinaitic reninsula; in other words, she 
was liere identified wdth the Ashtoretli or fslar of the 
.Semitic world.- Now the name of ITathor does not 
seem to be Egyptian. It is wiittcn with tlio liel]> of a 
sort of rebus, so common in idcograpirKi forms of writing. 

^ The so-called llatlior liead witli tlie horns of a cow is already foiiiiJ 
on the slate jda/jiio of Koiii el-Ahinar, which is either of tlie time of Hh' 
First Dynasty or )>re-.\Ie,nio {Znts, /. JryypL Spr. ;txxvi. ]^l. xii.). 
head of similar lyi'c is engraved under the name of Fepi ii., discovered hI; 
Koj.ios (Petrie, KqitoSj pi. \% 7). 

- llorusaiid Hatlior, Unit is to say, Uaal and Ashton th, were, according? 
to the Kgyptiansji^/lie deiUes of Mafket, the 8inaiU.c Peninsnla. 
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The pronunciation of tlic iiaino is given l)y moans of 
ideographs, tlie significations of which have nothing in 
common with it, though tlie sounds of the words they 
express approximate to its })ronunciation. The iiaiiie 
of Ilathor, accordingly, is denoted by writing the liawk 
of Horns inside tlie picture of a house,” tlie name of 
wbicli was Hat. A similar method of representing 
iiMines is frecinent in the ideographic scri])t of ancient 
Ixibylonia ; thus the name of Asari, tlie Egyptian Osiris, 
is expressed by placing the picture of an eye (ski) inside 
that of a place (cri). 

The name of Hathor, therefore, had ])rimi Lively 
nothing to do with either Jlorus or the house of Horns, 
whatever may have Ix^eu the sj> 0 (mlations which the 
jaiests of a later day Founded upon the wiitten form of 
the name. It was only an att(nn]>t, similar to those 
common in tlio early script of liahylonia, to represent 
the pronunciation of a name which had no meaning in 
the Egyptian language. Hut it is a name which we 
nioct with ill the ancient inscrijitions of Southern Arabia. 
There it appears as the name of the god Attliai’. But 
Attliar itself was liorrowed from Babylonia. It is the name 
of the Babylonian goddess Istar, originally the morning 
and evening stars, who, an astixmomieal text tells ns, was 
at once male and female. As a male god she was adored 
in Soutli Arabia and Moab ; as the goddess of love and 
War she was the chief goddess of Babylonia., tlie patron 
nF the Assyrian kings, and the Ashtorctli of Oanaan. 
AVIicii, with the progress of astronomical knowledge, the 
niorniug and evening stars were distinguished from one 
another, in one part of Western Asia she remained 
identified witli the one, in another part with tlie other. 

Hathor is then, 1 l)olieve, the Istar of the I'aliylonians. 
She agrees with Istar both in name and in attributes 
Hie fonn of the name can be traced back to tliat of 
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Istar tlirongli the Attliar of Soutli Arabia, that very 
land of Punt from whieli ITathor was said to have coiiui. 
In Egypt as in Babylonia she was the goddess of love 
and joy, and her relation to the sun can be explained 
naturally if slie were at the outset the morning star.^ 
Even her animal form connects her with Chakhea. Dr, 
Schcil has published a Babylonian seal of the age of 
Abraham, on which the (^ow, giving milk to a calf, 
appears as the symbol of Istar, and a hymn of the time 
of Assur-bani-pal identifies tin* goddess with a cow,^ 

I have left myself but little time in which to speak of 
the gods who interpenetrated and transfigured Egyptian 
theology in the period of which w-e know most. 'I'hese 
are the gods of Thebes. For centuries Thebes was thf! 
dominant centre of a pow(;rful and united Egypt, and its 
chief god Arnon follow’ed tlic fortunes of liis city. 

As the word (immi meant “ to conceal,'' the priests 
discovered in the god an embodiment of a mysterious 
and hidden force which ])ervades and controls the 
universe, and of which the sun is as it w'cre the material 
organ. But such discoveries were the product of a later 
day, when Mie true meaning of tlie nam(? had been long 
since forgotten, and Theban tlujology liad become pan- 
theistic. Wliat Ammi really signified tlic priests diil 
not know^ nor are any wiser. 

Amon w\as, however, the local gt>d of Thebes, or rather 
of Karnuk, and he seems from the first to have been a 
sun-god. But he had a rival in the warrior deity Mentu 

^ It njUHt b(! niMK'iiilK'i’iMi that in Ihft place ooc-upied by 

iiioniin^' sLir in tbe ainl inytlis f>f other peoples was 

by Sirius on affwnnt ot* its imjmrtain'tr ibr the rising of tbo Nile. -AikI 
Sirius was id«*ntilif(l v;itli Lsis, 

llecmil dc Travav.r^ .xx. ]». 02. Dr. Sidicil fui tlier points < 'id 
1 he sacred bark of l>an, with v, ’In. in Istar is ideiitined, wasS cJillcd 
sbi|) of the lioly At Dendcra also, Isis, in her hark as goddess ol 

llie star Sirius, bccomc.s I latlior under the Ibrin of a cow. 
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of HerinoTilhis, who also probably represented the sun. 
At any rate, Meutu had the head of a hawk, and there- 
fore must liave been a local form of Horns — ^of that 
Ilorus, namely, of whojii the I'haraonic Egyptians were 
tlic followers.^ Jiike Horns, too, lui was a fighting god, 
and was accordingly ideutilied in tlie texts of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty with the Caiiaanitish Baal, “ the Lord of 
hosts.” Ihit he was also incarnated in the saci ed Indl 
wliich was worshipped at Ermciit, and of which I liave 
spoken in an earlier lecture. He thus differed from Amon, 
^vho was identified witli tlie ram, the sacred animal of 
the aboriginal liopuhition, in^t at Xarnak only, but in 
the wliole of the surrounding distriet.- 

But Amon was usually of human form, with two lofty 
feathers rising above his crown. Under the Theban 
dynasties he became the sujiremc god, first of Egypt, then 
of tlio Egyptian empire. All other gods had to give way 
before him, and to lose their individuality in his. His 
supremacy liegaii with the rise of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Dynasties; it was cheeked f(jr a momeut by the Hyksos 
conquest of Egypt, but in tlio cud tlie check proved only 
a fresh impulse. It was the princes of Thebes, the 
servants of Amon, who raised the standard of revolt 
agi liiist the Asiatic intruder, and finally drove him back 
to Asia. Amon bad been their helper in the war of 
independonce, and it was he who afterwards gained their 
victories fur tliem in Syria and Ethiopia. The glory and 
wealth of ]^gypt were all duo to him, and upon his 
temple and city accordingly the spoils of Asia were 

^Professor Wiwdnnaim lias .sugf^ested that the name of Mcn-tu or 
Moii.tu is connected with that of A-inon. It is, however, more reasouablo 
to associate it with that of the Mentiu or Seniitie nomads of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. 

^Heiiee the ram-headed .sphinxes that lined the roads leading to tho 
temple of Karnak. Tho flesh of the ram was tabooed at Thebes, an in* 
dication that the animal was originally a totem (cf. ilirod. ii. 42). 
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lavished, find trains of captives worked under the la.sli. 
The Hyksos invasion, moreover, find the long war of 
independence which followed, ilestroyed the power of the 
old feudal princes, while it strengthened and developed 
that of the riiunioh. The intinence of the provincial 
gods passed away with the feudal princes whose patrons 
they had been ; the supremacy of the Phiii-aoli implied 
also tlie supi funacy of the Pharaoh’s god. There w-as 
none left in Egypt to dispute the proud boast of the 
Theban, that Amou was “ the one god.” 

But he became the one god not by destroying, but by 
absorbing the other gods of the country. The doctrines 
of the Enncad and the Trinity liad prepared the wfiy. 
They had taught how easily the gods of the Htfite religion 
could bo mergfid one into the otlier ; thiit their attributes 
were convertible, and yet, at the same time, wore all tliat 
gave them a distinct personality. 'The attributes were to 
tlie Egyptian little more than the concrete symbols by 
which they were expressed in the picture writing; the 
personality was little more than a name. And both 
symbols and riaine could be changeil or interehanged 
at will. 

The process of fusion was aided by the identification 
of Amon with Ita. The spread of the solar cult of 
Heliopolis had introduced the name and worship of Iti 
into all the temples of Egypt ; the local gods had, as it 
were, been incorporated into him, and even the god- 
desses forced to become his wives or his daughters. The 
Pharaoh, even the Theban Pharaoh, was still " the son of 
the sun-god”; as Amon was also his “father,” it was a 
necessary conclusion that Amon find I’a were one and 
the same. 

In the Thebfin period, accordingly, Amon is no longer 
a .simple god. He is Amon-lia, to whom all tlie fittri- 
butes of lia hafe been transferred. The solar element is 
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lucdoiuinaiifc in liis character ; and, mince tlie other gods 
of the country arc hut suljovdinate forms of Anion, in 
their charactci’s also. Most of the religious literature of 
^fgypt which we possess belongs to the Theban period or 
is derived from it; it is not astonishing, therefore, if 
Egyptologists have been inclined to see the sun -god 
everywhere in Egyptian theology. 

The Theban trinity w’as modelled on the orthodox 
lines. Mut, “ the mother,” a local epithet of the goddess 
of Southern Egypt, was made the wife of Amon, while 
Khoiisu, a local moon-god, became his son. But in acquir- 
ing this relationship Khonsu lost bis original nature.^ 
.Since the divine son was one with his divine father, he 
too became a sun-god, with the solar disc and the hawk’s 
head. As the designer of architectural plana, however, 
he still preserved a reminiscence of his paimal charactei'. 
lint he was eventually superseded by Mentu, a result of 
the decadence of Thebes and the rise of Erment to the 
liendship of the nome. It is needless to say that Mentu 
had long before become Mentu-Ra. 

Wo can trace the evolution of Amon, thanks to the 
multiplicity of the texts which belong to the period when 
his city vvjis supreme. Wo can watch him as he rises 
slowly from the position of an obscure provincial deity to 
that of the supreme god of all Egypt, and can follow the 
causes which brought it about. Wc can see him uniting 
himself with the sun-god, and then absorbing the rest of 
the Egyptian gods into himself. The theological thought, 
of which he was the subject and centre, gradually but 
inexorably passes from a narrow form of polytheism into 
O' uiaterialistic pantheism. There, however, it ends. It 
never advances further into a monotheism in which 

' A stela of Antof iv., found by SI. Lcgi'aiii in 1900, shows tliat Klionsa 
"-IS )irecp(h'd by Pl^h as the third member of the trinity. Sec shove, 
V- !I0. ■ ' ’ 
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the creator is separate from his creation. With all its 
spirituality, the Egyptian conception of the divine re- 
mained concrete ; the theologians of Egypt never escaped 
the inlluence of the symbol or recognised the god behind 
and apart from matter. It was through matter that 
they came to know God, and to the last it was by matter 
that their conception of the Godhead was bounded. 



LKCTUEE VI r. 

OmUH AMI) THE OSIRTAN KAITH. 

The logoiid of Osiris as it existed at the end of the first 
century is recorded by Plutarch. It has been pieced 
together from, the myths and folk-talcs of various ages 
and various localities that were current about the god. 
The Egyptian priests had considerable ditlicultyin lilting 
tlieiii into a consistent story ; had they been Greek or 
Ivoiiiau historiograpliers, they would have solved the pro- 
blem by docdariiig iliat there had been more than one 
Osiris ; (is it was, they were contented with setting the 
diilerent accounts of his death and fortunes side by side, 
and harmonising them afterwards as best they juight. 

As to tlie general outlines of the legend, there was no 
disjaite. Osiris had been an Egyptian Pharaoh wlio had 
devoted his life to doing good, to introducing the elements 
of Jirt and culture among his subjects, and transforming 
them from savages into civilised men. He was the sou 
of the sun-god, born on the first of the interealatory 
days, the brother and husband of Isis, and the brother 
also of Set or Sut, whom the Greeks called Typhon. 
Typhon had as wife his sister Nephthys or Kebhat, but 
her son Anubis, the jackal, claimed Osiris as his father. 

Osiris set forth from liis Egyptian kingdom to subdue 
the world by the arts of peace, leaving Isis to govern in 
his a1 jsence. On his return, Set and his seventy-two fellow 
conspirators imprisoned him by craft in a chest, which 

Was thrown into the Nile. In the days when Oanaan had 

168 
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)»(.:conic it proviiico <»f ilio ompiro, and there were 

(dose lelations between the IMui'iiician cities and the Delta, 
it was said that the chest liad floated across the sea to 
Gehal, where it l)ecamo erid)edded in the core of a tree, 
which was afterwards cut down and sha[)ed into one of 
the (columns of tlie royal palace* Isis wandered from 
]>lace to placte seeking licr lost husband, and mourning 
for him; at last she arrived at Gebal, and succeeded 
in extracting the clu^st from its liiding-plaee, and in 
carrying it back to Egypt. But tlio older version of tlie 
legend knew notliing of the voyage to Gehal. The chest 
was indeed found Ijy Jsis, hut it was near tlu^ mouths of 
the Nile. Here it was buried for awhile; but Set, while 
Imnting hy night, discovered it, and, tearing open its lid, 
cut the body inside into fourteen pieces, whicli he scattered 
to the winds. Then Isis took boat and s(.*,a.reh(‘d for the 
pieces, until she had recovered them all save one. Wher- 
ever a piece was found, a tomb of Gsiris arose in later 
(lays. Carefully were Ukj pieces put tog(3tb(jr by Isis 
and N(*])htliys, and Anubis then embalmed the wliole 
laxly. It was llie first mummy that was made in tin* 
world. 

Meanwhile Iforns the younger liad Ix*en born to Isis, 
and brought u]> secretly at Buto, in the inarshes of the 
Delta, out of reach of Set. As soon as he was grown to 
man’s estate he gather(*d Iiis followers around him, and 
prej.»ared himself to avenge his father’s death. Long and 
fierce was the struggle. Once Set was taken prisoner, 
but released by Isis; whereupon Horns, in a fit of anger, 
struck oir liis mother’s head, which was replaced by Thotli 
\vith the head of a cow. Acciording to one account, tlie 
contest ended with the victory of Horus, The enemy 
were driven from one iiome to another, and Horus sat oii 
the throne of his father. But thene weie others who 
said that the struggh? went on with alternating success, 
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until iit last Tliotli was ajipoiiited avlntcv, and divided 
Kgypt between tb<; two foes. Soiitbern Egypt was given 
pi Horns, Northern Egypt to Set. 

jl it is somewhat diflicnlt to ili,sentanglc the threads out 
oI wliicli tliis .story has been woven. Elements of various 
sorts are mixed up in it together. Horns the younger, 
the posthumous sou of Osiris, has been ideTititied with 
limns the (dder, the ancient sun-god of Upper Egypt, 
and tlie legciiids connected with tlie latter have been 
transferred to the son of Isis. The everlasting war be- 
tween good and evil has Iiecn inextricably confounded 
witli the war between the I’haraonic Egyptians and the 
older population. The solar theology has invaded the 
myth of Osiris, making him the son of lla, and inresting 
liini with solar attributes. Anubis the jackal, who 
watched over the eeiucteries of Upper Egypt, has been 
foisted into it, and Ims become the servant and minister 
of the god of the dead who superseded him. The doctrine 
of the Trinity has been applied to it, and Anubis and 
Nephthys, wlio originally were the allies of Osiris, have 
been forced to combine with Set. Hero and there old 
forgotten customs oi' fragments of folk-lore hav{! been 
oiabodied in the legend: the dismemberment of O.siris, 
for <!xample, points to the time when the neolithic in- 
babitaids of Egypt dismemliered their dead ; and the pre- 
servation of the body of Osiris in the heart of a tree has 
its echo in the Tale of the Two Brothers, in which the 
individuality of the hero was similarly preserved. The 
green face with which Osiris was represented w^is in the 
same way a traditional reminiscence of the custom of 
pivinting the face of the dead with green ])aiut, which was 
laaetised by the neolithic population of Egypt. 

Ihere are three main facts in the personality of Osiris 
yhich stand out clearly amid the myths and theological 
inventions which gathered round liis uaiAe. He was a 
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human god ; ho was the first mummy ; and ho became 
the god of tlio dead. And the paradise over which he 
ruled, and to which the faithful souls who believed in 
liim were admitted, was the field of Alu, a laud of light^ 
aud happiness. 

Sehhet Alu, the liold of Alu/' seems to liavo been the 
cemetery <,»f Busiris among the marshes of the DeltaJ 
The name meant “ the field of marsh-mallows/' — tlic 
“ asphf)d(d meadows ” of the Odif^n , — and was applied 
to one of tlie islands whieli were so numerous in the 
iiortli-easteni part of the Delta. Here, then, in the 
Home of which ()si]*is was the feudal god, the paradise 
of his followers originally lay, though a time came 
when it was translated from the earth to the sky. But 
when Osii'is first became lord of the dead, the land to 
which they followed him was still within tlie confines of 
Egypt. 

It would sconi, therefore, that Professor Maspero is 
riglit in holding that O.siris was primarily the god of 
liiiiHiris in the Delta. It is the only nome of which he 
was formally the presiding deity, under the title of Anz, 

“ the king,” and it bordered on Hermopolis, which was 
dediaited to the ibis-god Thoth, who is so closely con- 
nected with the story of Osiris.’'^ To the north stood the 
temple of Isis-Kennet,* to the south-west was Pharbietlios 
(HorbiH), which worshipped Set, while Horns was the 
god of many of the neighbouring nomes. The whole 
cycle of Osirian dcitic.s i.s thus to be found within the 
confine.s of a small tract of the Delta. 

^ So Lautli, Am Ae(jypkn*s Vonclt, p. 61; Brugscli, Dictwmiairfi 
ffhgmphvim, pp. 61, 62 ; Ma.spcn’o, The Dawn of Civil'isatiori., p. 

Tho evidence, hfiwcvcr, ia not quite clear. 

- Tho bronze ligui es of tlie ibis found at Tel ebllaqliya, on the cast bank 
of the Damietta branch of the Nile, opposite Abiisir or Busiris, have 
shown tliat it is tho site of the capital of tho Hcrmopolite nome. 

“ At Behbet iieaf Mausfira, 
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The name Busiris means simply “ the place of Osiris.” 
'rimitively it had been called Daddn, “ the two colon- 
iiades/’ ^ and Osiris became known as its lord. It was 
under this title that he was incarnated in the ram of the 
neighbouring town of Mendes on tlic eastern boundary 
of Hermopolis. The ram became his soul ; all the more 
easily since the Egyptian words for “ ram ” and “ soul ” 
had the saine or a similar pronunciation. At Dcndera 
it is said that in the ram of Mendes Osiris grew young 
again ; and in the later days of solar syncretism the four 
souls of Ea and Osiris, of Shu and Khepera, were united 
in its body. How far back this identification of the god 
and the sacred animal may reach we do not know. But 
it is significant that it was not at Daddn itself, but at 
a neighbouring city, that the animal was worsliipped, 
thougli a seal-cylinder which belongs to the oldest period 
of Egyptian history already declares that Daddn was 
“ the city of the ram.” ^ 

Nebhat and Anubis had originally nothing to do with 
the god of Busiris. Nebhat, in fact, is merely a title 
which has been fossilised into the name of a deity. It 
is merely the ordinary title of the l^gyptiaii lady as “ the 
mistress of the Inuise,” who thus stands on the same 
footing as “ the lord of the house,” her husliand. The 
title could have been given to any goddess who was 
conceived of in human forni, and was doubtless applied 

^ This, at least, is Ijow tlio name is n.sually written. But cm an early 
soal -cylinder wliicli I have [mblished in the Proc, SILl., J'’el». 189S, 

2, where, wo. read, ^*The city of tho ram, the city which is called 
^lud,” the name is written D-d, and on a libation-table of the Sixth 
fiynnsty from El-Kab w.:. find JJad-d^a (('hiibell, K/^Kah^ pi. iv. 1). The 
earlier pronniieiatioii of the name as found in the Tyramid texts is 
^addu or /iadii. 

A.s l urly as the ago of (he P^’ramUl texts the <Hilumn Dad had come 
fo I'e explained as a piotnro of tho spine, or rather spinal column {md)^ of 
wliich w-as supposed to be preserved at Daddn or^Pi-Asar-neb Daddu 

Alarsir, Sec Unas 7. 
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to Isis the wife of Osiris. Tic was “ the lord ’’ of tp- 
city ; sl)e, ‘‘ the lady of tlie house.’' It reminds iis of tl 
way ill whicli tlie deities of Babylonia wfere addimee 
There, too, the god was tlie lord,” the goddess " tlic 
lady.” The old titles of Osiris and Isis which hav- 
thus survived in the Osirian myth are essenii:i]]v 
Habyloniaii. 

Ncbliat or Nephthys was individualised in order t*: 
complete the trinity of Bet, of winch Set \v;e^ i;c 
central figure. We can tell, accurdingly, wJicn si*? 
thus developed into a sejiaratc godde;'... it. Viras Vv! re 
the doctrine of tlie Trinity first became doiiiinnnt, in :h: 
Egyptian seliools of theology, jirul all th ‘ ih'i- i('r f 
the country were forced to conform to ii. Anufas, i . ■ 

second jierson in the trinity of Set, must have already 
lieen attached to the cult <»f Osiris. How this carno 
al)out is not difficult to discover. Auuhis the jai'kiil 
was tlic god of the underworld. Like his symbol, the, 
jackal, he watched over the tombs, moro especially in 
the, mountain ” far away from the cultivated land. His 
sacred animal already appears mounted on its standard 
on the early slate jilaques of Nckhen and Aliydos by the 
side of the llorus-hawk. He was, in fac'.t, worsliip]»ed in 
many of the iioiiios, above all at Sifit, where ho was 
adored as “ the o])eMer the paths” to the world below. 
He was the inventor of the art of embalming; he 
must therefore liavc been the god of tlie dead when 
the rharaoiiic Egyptians tir.st settled themselves in 
Upper Egypt. In one sense, indeed, lie was younger 
than Horns, since “the followers of Horns” had not 
brought the art witli t;hcm from their earlier home ; hut 
he was already god of the dead, ami tin* discoveiy of tlic 
ai t was accordingly ascribed to him. 

The acceptance of Osiris as the god of the under world 
meant the dif5[)laccment of Aiiubis. He had to make 
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w'ly for “ the lord of Daddu.” The fact is a .striking 
i'histration of the influence which the Osiriaii teacliing 
must have possessed. Osiris was tlie feudal god only of 
a nome in the north of the Delta ; Anubis had been 
adored from time immemorial throughout the valley of 
the Nile. The cities which recognised him as their 
chief deity were numerous and powerful. Nevertheless 
he had to yield to the rival god and take a subordinate 
])liice beside him. lie remained, inde(;d, in tlie pantheon, 
for the Egyptians never broke with their past; but i he 
part he had played in it was taken by another, and he 
was content to hccoimi )ncrely the minister of Osiris and 
the guardian of the cemcterie.s of tlie dead. 

Meanwhile Osiris, like the Greek Dionysos, had 
])nrsued liis victorious march. Wherever his worshi|) 
(ixtendod his temple rose by tbo side of bis tomb like 
Ihe toinples attached to the Pyramids. Like Ptab of 
Menipbis or the mummified Horns of Ntjkhcn, be was a 
ilead god, and it was to a dead god consequently that 
tlie ollering was made, and tlic priest dedicated. It was 
at Abydos in Upper l^gypt, however, that his fame was 
greatest. Abydos was the seimlcliral temple of Osiris 
iittaehed to the city of This, and This was not only the 
seat of a powerful kingdom, which ])i'ol)ably sia^ceeded 
that of Nokhen, but tlie birthplace of Miuies, the foimdcr 
of ilie united moiuirchy. Around the tomb of the Osiris 
Abydos, accordingly, tlie kings and princes of the 
'Hunite dynasties were buried, and where tbo Pharaoh 
was huri(Ml bis subjects wished to be buried too. Froni 
^dl parts of h]gypt the bodies of the dead were brought 
to the sacred gi'ound, that tlie.y niiglit beinierred ns n(‘ar 
us possible to the tomb of the god, ami so their nunu- 
niios might re]}ose li(‘si<le him on earth as they hoped 
their souls would do in the p:iradi.se of the ]>lest. Even 
t5e rise of the Mempliito dynasties did not deprive 
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Abydos of its claiiu to veneration. Its sanctity was 
too firmly established ; hundreds of Egyptians still coi.- 
tinned to be buried there, rather than in the spacious 
necropolis of tlie Memphite Pharaohs.^ Abydos, with its 
royal memories, threw the older city of Osiris into the 
shade. He still, it is true, retained his ancient title of 
“ lord of Daddu,” but it was an archaism rather than a 
reality, and it was as ‘‘lord of Abydos" that he was no^v 
with preference addressed. 

But other sanctuaries disputed with Abydos its claiia 
to possess tlic tomb of the god of tlie dead. Wherever a 
temple was erected in his honour, his tomb also was 
necessarily to he found. An attempt was made to 
harmoiiiso their conflicting claims by falling back on tlic 
old tradition of the custom of dismembering the dead: 
the head of the god was at Abydos, his heart at Athribis, 
his neck at Lctopolis. But even so the (lidKudty re- 
mained ; the separate liml)s would not siifliec for the 
number of the tombs, and the same niem).)er was some- 
times claimed by more than one locality. At Memphis, 
for example, wliere Osiris wus united with Apis into the 
compound Sorapis, his head was said to have been 
interred as w'ell as at Abydos. 

Abydos, at the outset, was the cem(3tery, or rather one 
of tlie cemeteries, of This. Ami the god of This was the 
sun-god Anher, who was dc]acted in hvimau form. In 
the age whicli produced the doctrine of the Enucad, 
Anher was identified with Shu, the atmos])here, or, more 
strictly speaking, the god of the space between sky and 
earth was merged into the god of the sun. Jhit it was 

^ Not unfrcquently a Egyptian who was buried at Saqqara hii«l a 
ccnolaj»Ii at AbydoN. I belicye that tlie lasliioii bad lieeu set by tin; 
founder of the united iiuuiarcliy himself, and that besides the tomb <•! 
iMeiies .at N(?ga<la tliero was also ti cenotaph of the king at Abydos. A* 
all events clay inqiro.ssion.s of bis Ka-nanic Aha have been found there iiJ 
the Omni el-Ga’ab.* 
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not only at This that Anher was worshipped. He was 
also the god of Sebennytos, wliieh adjoined the Busirite 
iiome, and where, therefore, the human sun-god was in 
immediate contact with the human god of the dead. 
What the mummy was to the living man, that Osiris was 
to Anher.^ 

The double relation between Osiris and Anher in both 
Lower and Upper Egypt cannot be an accident. Osiris 
became the god of Abydos, because Abydos was the 
cemetery of This, whose feudal god was Anher. The 
relation that existed in the Delta, between Anher the 
suu-god of Sebennytos, and Osiris the god of the dead at 
Busiris, was transferred also to Southern Egypt. 

Whom or what did Osiris originally represent? To 
this many answers have been given. Of late Egypto- 
logists have seen in him sometimes a personification of 
mankind, sometimes tlie river Nile, sometimes the cul- 
tivated ground. After the rise of the solar school of 
theology the Egyptians themselves identified him with 
the sun when it sinks below the horizon to traverse the 
(hirk regions of the underworld. Horns the sun-god of 
morning thus became his son, born as it were of the sun- 
god of night, and dilferiiig from his father only in his 
form of manifestation.- 

' Tlio titli* borne by Osiris at Abydos was Khent-amcntit, “ tbe ruler of 
tile west.’' There is no need of turning the title into a separate goil who 
was afterwards idcntilieil with Osiris ; he w’.as as much Osiris as w’as Ncb- 
Djuldu, “the lord of Daddn.” Professor Maspero says with truth that 
“ Kheiit-amciitit wm the dead Anher, a sun which had set in the west’* 
(k Mytliologtc U (VArcheologic t'fnjjdi emirs, ii. p. 24)— or rather, 
I'ci'liaps, a sun that was setting in the west, as his domain was the 
iioeronolis of Oniin el-Ga*ab, iininediately eastward of the western boundary 
er hills. When “Osiris of Daddu’* is distinguished from “ Kheiit- 
Auientit of Abydos,** as on a stela of the Eleventh Dynasty (Daressy in 
the liecueil de Travaux, xiv. p. 23), this is only in accordance with the 
Egyptian habit of transforming a divine epithet into a separate deity. 

‘ Already in the Pyramid texts Horns is said to liiive assisted in tlie 
IX 
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We have, howovei’, one or two facts to guide us in 
determining tlie primitive character of the god. He was 
a mummified man like Ptah of Memphis, and he was the 
brother and enemy of Set. Set or Sut became for 
the later Egyptians the impersonation of evil. He was 
identified with Apophis, the serpent of wickedness, against 
wliom the sun-god wages perpetual war ; and his name 
wa.s erased from the monuments on which it was en- 
graved. Eut all this was because Set was the god and 
the representative of the Asiatic invaders who had 
conquered Egypt, and aroused in the Egyptian mind a 
feeling of bitter animosity towards themselves. As late 
as the time of the Nineteenth Dynasty, the Pharaohs 
wlio restored Tunis, the Hyksos capital, to something of 
its former glory, called themselves after the name of the 
Hykso.s deity. Thotlimes iir. of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
built a temple in honour of Set of Ombos, who was 
worshipped near Dendera; and if we go back to tlie 
oldest records of the united monarchy, we find Set 
symbolising the north while Horus symbolises the south. 
Eeiore the days of Menes, Set was the god of Northern 
Egypt, Horus of Southern Egypt. In the prehistoric 

burial of Osiris, who goes to the plains of Alu with “ the great gods that 
proceed from On’’ (Pepi ii, 864--&72)j and wo have perhaps a ronjiuiscence 
of the spi’cvid of the Osirian cult to the south and tlio idontification of 
Osiris with Akheni, the mumniitied Horus of Noklion, in Pepi ii. 849, where 
w'c read: “Seb installs by his rites Osiris as god, to whom the watchers 
in Pc make olfering, and the watchers in Nekhen venerate him (JVlasporo 
in the Becudl de Travetux^ xii. p. 168). Pe and Nekhen were the capitals 
ofthctwopift-Mcnic kingdoms of Northern and Southern Egypt, and on a 
stela from Nekhen (Kom el-Ahmar) in the Cairo Museum, “Horns of 
Nekhen” is identified with Osiris (llccudl de Travaux, xiv. p. 22, No. 
XX.). In the inscriptions of the Pyramid of Pepi ii., lines 864-5, it is 
.said that Isis and Nebhiit wept for Osiri.s at Pe along with “the souls of 
Pe.” Pe with its temple of the younger Horus, and Dep with its temple 
of Uazit the goddess of the north, together formed the city called Butg 
by the Greeks. * 
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wiivs of the two kingdoms tlie two gods would bo hostile 
to oue another, and yet bretliren. 

It was the armies of Set that were driven by Horns 
and his metal-bearing followers from one end of Egypt 
to the other, and finally overcome.’- Set therefore re- 
presents in the legend the older population of the valley 
of the Nile. The reason of this is not far to seek. Set 
or Snt, like Sati, doriotos the Semitic or African nomad 
of the desert, the Babylonian Sutu. He is the etjuivalent 
of the Bedawi of to-day, who still hovers on the Egyptian 
borders, and between whom and the fellah there is 
perpetual feud. The same cause which made Horus the 
brother and yet the enemy of Set must have been at 
work to place Osiris in the same relation to him. Osiris 
' too must liave typified the Pharaonic Egyptian, and like 
rioruH have been the first of the Pharaohs. Hence his 
human liody, and hence also the confusion between him- 
self and Horns, whicli ended in making Horus his son 
and in generating a new Horus — Horus the younger 
— by the side of the older Horns of the Egyptian 
faith." 

The position of Osiris in respect to Anhcr is now 
clear. He is the sun-god after his setting in the west, 
wlien he has passed to the region of the dead in the 
underworld. He stands, therefore, in exactly the same 
relation to Anher that the muininified hawk stands to 
the Honrs-hawk. The one belongs to the city of the 
living, the other to the city of the dead. But they are 
both the same deity under dillcrent forms, one of which 
presides over the city, the other over its burying-ground. 
hike Horus, Osiris must have been a sun-god of the 

’ So in the Pyramid tests (e.tf. Tela 171, 172), 

The origin of the name of Set had already l)een forgotten in the age of 
the Pyramid tests, where it is esjdained by the de^miinative set, “a 
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rhaiiioiiic Egyptians, but a sun-god who was connected 
for soino special reason with the doad.^ 

Now Mr. Ilill lias drawn attention to the fact that 
there was a Suineriau god who had precisely the same 
name as Osiris, and that this name is expressed in both 
cases by precisely the same ideographs.’^ The etymology 
of the name has been sought in vain in Egyptian. But 
the cuneiform texts make it clear. Osiris (As-ai’) is the 
Asari of ancient Babylonia., who was called Merodach by 
the Semites, and wlioso ordinary title is “the god who 
does good to man.'' The name of Asari is written witli 
two ideographs, one of which denotes “ a place ” and the 
other “ an eye," and the forms of the two ideographs, as 
well as their meanings, are identical with those of tlie 
hieroglyphic characters which represent Osiris. Such a 
threefold agreement cannot be accidental : both the name 
and the mode of writing it must liave come from Bab}’- 
loriia. And what makes the agreement tlui stronger is 
the fact that thii ideographs have nothing to do with tlio 
signification of the name itself; tliey express simply its 
pronunciatiim. In tin; Sumerian of early Babylonia the 
name signified “ the mighty one."’^ 

Asari was tlie sun-gotl of Eiadii, tlui ancient seaport 
of Babylonia on the Bersian Gulf. lie was the son ot 
Ka, the chief god of the city, ot whose will and wiaduia 
he was the interpreter. It was he who communicated to 
men the lessons in culture and the art of healing, which 

^ WlioTi the hieroglyphic nanio f)f the Busiritc nonic was lirst inveuti-Hl, 
CXsiiis wa.s still tlie living “lord of Daddu rather than the nnmniiitietl 
patron of its iiccropoli.s, since it rej)ro.seTit.s him as a living Pharaoli with 
the title of dn:: or “ cliicftain.'* 

- J'yorcrdiniifi of thfi Sorkfy of Bihlkal ArrhudnOff^ xii. 8, ]»p. 

^ The ori^^o'n of the name of Osiris had heim for;^otten hy the E^yplhnis 
]on:^l>(dore the ol' the Pyramid texts, where we find Iho 

;»ranimal.ical 'goddess User-i invented U) explain Osiris, as if the latter wen^ 
the adjective uscr^ “strong” ! M, Grebant long ago ex))i‘e.ssed his 
Mi.if. Osiris was of Ibroign origin {TkcnrM dc Travanx^ i. ]>. 120). 
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Eil was willing they slionld learn. Just as Osiris spout 
his life in doing good, according to tlie Egyptian legend, 
so Asari was ho “ who does good to man.” He \vas ever 
on the watch to help his worship]iers, to convey to them 
tlu* magic formula' which could ward off sickness or evil, 
jnul, as it is often expressed, to “ raise the dead to 
life.” 

In this last expression \vc have the key to tlio part 
])layed by Osiris. Osiris died, and was buried, like Asari 
or Mei'odach, whoso temple at Babylon was also his tomh ; 
l)ut it was that lie might rise again in the morning 
with renewed strength and lirilliaiicy. And through the 
spells he had received from liis father all tliose wdio 
trusted in him, and sliared in his death ami entomb- 
nicnt, were also “raised to life.” Eoth in ligypt and 
in Babylonia lie was the god of the resurrection, 
wliotlu'r that took place in this visible woi'ld or in 
tlie heavenly paradise, which was a purilied I’eUcction of 
tlie earth. 

In Babylonia, Asari or Merodacli was the eluimpiou of 
light and order, who conquered the dragOTi of chaos and 
her anarchic forces, and put the demons of darkness to 
llight. Ill lOgypt that part Avas taken by Horns. But 
both Anlier and Osiris were merely local forms —local 
uarries, if the phrase should be preferred — of Homs and 
the mummified hawk. Anher is sometimes represented, 
like Horns, with the spear in his hand, overthrowing the 
wicked ; but liis figure was eclipsed by that of Osii'is, who 
had conio to bo regarded as the benefactor of mankind, 
and to wliom men prayed in sickness and death. A 
god of the dead, however, could not bo a conqueror ; it 
'vas he, and not his foe, who had died, and consequently 
Bki victories gained by Homs could not be aserilxid to 
But the difliciilty was not insoluble; Homs 
hecamc his son, who was at the same time his father, 
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and tlio old »slni.u’^dc between Horns and Set was 
transferred to the Osirian cult. 

It is significant, however, tliat in the recently-recovered 
monuments of tlio Thinite dynasties Sot is still the twin- 
brother of Horns. He still represents the north, until 
lately the antagonist of the south ; and a king whoso 
remains have been found at Nekhen and Abydos, and 
who calls himself ''the uniter of the two sceptres’’ of 
Egypt, still sets the Horus-hawk and the animal of Set 
above his name. 

Set, as I have already said, is the Sutu or Beclawi, 
He was adored elsewhere than in Egypt ; the Moabites 
called themselves bis children (Num. xxiv. 17 ), and in 
the cuneiform texts Sutu-sar ("Sutu the king”) ainl 
Nabu-rabe (" Nebo the great”) are described as twins.^ 
But ill Egypt he rctnesciitcd the poinilation wliich had 
been conquered by the riiaraonic Egyptians or continuod 
to live on the desert frontiers of the country, and which 
was stronger in the Delta than in tlie south. The old 
struggle, therefore, between light and darkness, order and 
confusion, whi(>h formed the background of Babylonian 
mythology, became the struggle wliich was waged for 
such long centuries, first between the IMiaraonic Egyptians 
and the neolithic races, then between the kingdoms of 
the south and nortli, and finally between the united 
monarchy and the Bedawin of the desert or assailants 
from Asia. Where tlie foreign clemeut prevailed, Set 
was an honoured god; where the ruling Egyptian was 
dominant, his place was taken by his brother and hi« 
antagonist. 

It has been thought that the struggle between Horns 
and Set typified the struggle that is ever going on 

^ Nebo or Xabinm (Nabii), “the proj^liet,” was the interpreter of tbe 
will of ^Icrotlach, just as Merodach was the interpreter of tJio will 
of Ea. 
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between the desert and the cultivated ttand. But such 
an idea is far too abstract to have /ornicd the basis 
of an Efryptian religious myth. It might have been 
elaborated subsequently by some theological school out 
of the contrast between the Sutu of the desert and 
the god of tlie agriculturists; but it could never have 
been there originally. The interpretation is as little 
jnstiliaido as tlitit which sees in Osiris the seed that 
is buried in the ground. 

It is indeed true that tlie Egyptians of a later period, 
when the Osirian doctrine of the Kcsun’ection was fully 
developed, found an analogy to it in the seed that is 
sown in order to grow again. The tomb of Ma-her- 
pa-lia, tlie fan-bearer of Amou-botep u. of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, discovered by M. Loret in the valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings at Thel)(^s, contains a proof of this. 
Ill it was a riiclely-exnistrncted bed with a mattress, on 
wliich the figure of Osiris liad been draw'n. On this 
earth ^Yas placed, and in the earth grains of corn had 
been sowm. The corn liad sprouted and grown to the 
height of a few inches before it had withered away. 
But such symliolism is, like the similar symbolism of 
f.liristianity, tlie result of the doctrine of the resum^ctioii 
and not the origin of it. It is not till men lielieve that 
the human body can rise again from the slei'p of cor- 
ruption, that the growth of tlie seed wdiieli has been 
buried in the ground is invoked to explain and confirm 
their creed. 

How came this doctrine of tlie resurrection to be 
attached to tlie cult of Osiris and to become an integral 
part of Egyptian belief ? There is only one answer that 
can be given to this: the doctrine of the resurrection 
"as a necessary accompaniment of the practice of 
^uiiiiimification, and Osiris was a mummified god. 

We have already seen that old Babylonian hymns 
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describe Asari oi\ Mcrodach as the god “ who raises the 
dead to life.” V^'e have also secu that Osiris was not 
the only mummiued god known in Egypt. Ptali of 
Memphis was also a mummy ; so too was the mummi- 
fied Horns of Nekhen, wlio was worshipped even in the 
Delta in the “ Arabian ” nome of Goshen on the borders 
of Asia. Whether or not the practice of embalming 
first originated at Nckhen, where it was discovered that 
bodies buried in the nitrogenous soil of El-Kab were 
preserved undecayed, it is certain that, like the art of 
writing, it characterised the Pharaonic Egyptians from 
the earliest times. In no otl'cr way can we explain 
the existence among them of their mummified gods. 
But its adoption by the older races wlio still formeil 
the bulk of the people was but gradual. It did not 
become universal before the ago of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 

It was not, however, the bulk of the people, but the 
ruling classes, who worshipped Osiris, and among whom 
his cult spread and grew. He became for them Un- 
nefer, “ the good being,” ready to heal for them even 
the pains of death, and to receive them in his realm 
beyond the grave, where life and action would be re- 
stored to them. The sun shone there as it did hero, 
for was not Osiris himself a sun-god? the fields of the 
blessed were like those of Egypt, except that no sickne.s.s 
or death came near them, that no blight ever fell on 
fruit or corn, that the Nile never failed, and that the 
heat was always tempered by the northern breeze. 

The “ field of Alu,” the Elysion of the Greeks, was at 
first in the marshes of the Delta near the mouths of the 
Nile, like the paradise of early Babylonia, which too 
was “ at the mouth of the rivers.” But it soon migrated 
to the north-eastern portion of the sky, and the Milky 
Way became tne heavenly Nile. Here the dead lived 
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111 perpetual happiness under the rule cj Osiris, working, 
feasting, reading, even fighting, as tl,cy would below, 
only without pain and eternally.^ 

But, in order to share in this state of bliss, it was 
necessary for the believer in Osins to become like the 
god himself. He must himself bo an Osiris, according 
to the Egyptian expression. His individuality remained 
intact; as he had been on earth, so would he be in 
heaven. The Osiris, in fact, was a spiritualised body 
in which the immortal parts of man were all united 
together. Soul and spirit, heart and double, all met 
together in it as they had done when the individual w’as 
on earth. 

It is clear that the doctrine of the Osiris in its de- 
veloped form is inconsistent with the idea of the ka. 
but it is also clear that without the idea of the In it 
would never have been formed. Both presuppose an 
individuality separate from the person to which it 
belongs, and yet at the same time material, an indi- 
viduality which coritiimcs after death and manifests 
itself under the same shape as that which characterised 
tlie person in life. The popular conception of the ghost, 
which reproduces not only the features but even the 
dress of the dead, is analogous. Fundamentally the 
Osiris is a hi, but it is a hi which represents not only 
the outward shape, but the inner essence as well The 
whole man is there, spiritually, morally, intellectually, 
as well as corporeally. The doctrine of the Osiris 
thus absorbs, as it were, the old idea of the kn, and 
spiritualises it, at the same time confining it to the life 
after death. 


’ The constcllivtion of Osiris was called “ the soul of Osiris,” and 
Profossor Maspero notes that the Pyramid texts place his kingdom near 
the Great Bear {iStudes de Mijihologie et iT Archiologie, ii. p. 20). Isis 
“ccumc Sirius, and Horus the morning star. 
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But if the coflccptiou of a double, unsubstantial and 
yet materialised, uundcrlay tbc belief in the Osiris, tlio 
])ractice of embalming was equally responsible for it. 
The continued existence of tlie double was dependent 
on the coutinuod existence of the l)ody, for the one. 
presupi)Osed the other, and it was only tlic inummilied 
body which could continue to exist. As long as the 
double was believed to haunt the tomb, and there receive 
the food and other offerings which were provided for it, 
the connection between it and the mummy presented no 
difTiculties, But when the hlgyptiau came to look for- 
ward to the heaven of Osiris, lirst on this nether eai lh 
and then in tlie skies, the case was wholly altered. The 
mummy lay in the tomb, the immortal counterpart (vf 
the m.an himself was in another and a spiritual world. 
The result was inevitable: the follower of Osiris soon 
assured himself that one day the muinmilied body also 
would have life and action again breathed into it and 
rejoin its Osiris in the fields of paradise. Had not the 
god carried thither his divine body as well as its counter- 
part ? and what the god had done those wlio had become 
even as he was coid.d also do. 

In this way tlie doctrine of the resuri’ection of tlie 
body became an integral part of the Osiriaii faith. Tlic 
future happiness to which its disci[)les looked forward 
was not in absorption into the divinity, or contemplation 
of the divine attributes, or a monotonous existence of 
passive idleness. They were to live as they had done 
in tliis life, only without sorrow and suffering, without 
sin, and eternally. But all their bodily powers and 
interests w^ere to remain and be gratified as they could 
not be in this lower world. The realm over wliich 
Osiris ruled was the idealised reproduction of that Egypt 
which the Egyptian loved so well, with its sunshine and 
light, its broad and life-bearing river, its fertile fields, 



ainl its busy towjis. Thoao who dwelt m it oould indeed 
feast and play, could lounge in canoes find lisli or hunt, 
could read tales and poems or write treatises on morality, 
could transform themselves into Idrds that alighted among 
tlic thick foliage of the trees ; l)ut they must also work 
as they had done here, must cultivate the soil before 
it would produce its ears of wheat two cubits high, 
ijiiist sulunit to the corvee and embank t-lio canals. 
Tlic Osirian heaven had no place for the idle and 
inactive. 

No sooner, indeed, had the dead man been pronounced 
wurtliy of admittance to it, than he was called upon to 
work. At the very outset of liis new existence, before 
any of its pleasures iniglit be tasted, lie was required to 
till tlio ground and guide the plough. This was no hard- 
ship to the poor fellah who had spent his life in agri- 
cultural labour. But it was otherwise with the rich 
inaii whose lands had been cultivated by others, while 
he himself had merely enjoyed their produce. In the 
early days of Egyiitian history, accordingly, it was 
the fashion for the feudal landowner to surround his 
tuinb with the graves of his servants and retainers, 
who«e bodies were innmmitied and buried at his expense. 
What they had performed for him in this world, it was 
believed they would perform for him in the world to 
come. There, too, tlie Osiris of the fellah would work 
for the Osiris of tlie wealthy, whose necessary task would 
thus be performed vicariously. 

But as time went on a feeling grew up that in the 
Sight of Osiris all those who were assimilated to him 
were equal one to the other. Between one Osiris and 
another the distinctions of rank and station which pre- 
vail here were no longer possible. The old conception of 
Hio Jm cjime to the help of the believer. The place of 
the human servant was taken by the usIieUi, that little 
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ligure of clay o A wood which represented a peasant, and 
whose double, accordingly, was sent to assist the dead in 
his tasks above. Tlie human Osiris, wliatever his lot in 
tliis life had been, was henceforth free from the toils 
which had once awaited him in the fields of Alu; lie 
could look on while tlie ha of the usJicUi performed Iiis 
work. The become especially numerous 

after tlie expulsion of the Hyksos. The domination of 
the foreigner and the long war of independence which 
put an end to it, had destroyed the feudal nobility, 
and therewith the feudal ideas whicli rcgaided maiikiiid 
as divided, now and hereafter, into two classes. From 
thenceforth the Egyptians became the democratic people 
that they still are. As the Pharaoli on eartli ruled a 
people who before him were all equal, so between the 
subjects of Osiris, the Pharaoh in heaven, no distinctions 
of rank were known except such as were conferred by 
himself. 

The same belief which had substituted the nsheUi for 
the human peasant had filled the tombs witli the objecls 
whicli, it was thought, would best please the dead man. 
Besides the meat and drink which had been jirovided f«>r 
the ka from time immemorial, there was now jduced beside 
the mummy everything which it was imagined he would 
need or desire in the other world. Even the boobs 
which the dead man had deliglited in during his earthly 
existence were not forgotten. It was not necessary, 
however, that the actual objects should be there. It 
w'as the ha only of tlie object tliat was wanted, and 
that could 1)0 furnished* by a representation of the obj(ct 
as well as by the olj^ject itself. And so, besides tho 
actual clothes or tools or weapons that are buried hi 
the tombs, we find imitation clothes and tools, like the 
“ ghost-money of the Greeks, or even paintings on the 
wall, which, so 'long as the object was correctly depicted 
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ill them, were considered quite sufficitfpt. One of the 
most touching results of this thorough-joing realism has 
been noticed by Professor Wiedeniann/ The soles of 
tlie feet (of the mummy) which had trodden the mire 
of earth were removed, in order that the Osiris might 
tread tlie Hall of Judgment with pure feet ; and the gods 
were ])raycd to grant milk to the Osiris that he might 
batlie his feet in it and so assuage the pain which the 
removal of the soles must needs have caused him. And, 
finally, the soles w’ere then placed within the mummy, 
that he might find them at hand on tlie day of resurrec- 
tion, and meantime make use of their hi. 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the body involved 
also a doctrine of a judgment of the deeds committed by 
the body. Those only were admitted into the kingdom 
of Osiris who, like their leader, had done good to men. 
A knowledge of the Eitiuil with its divine lore and in- 
cantations was not sufficient to unlock its gates. The 
Osiris who entered it had to be morally as well as 
cei'cmonially pure. Osiris was not only a king; he 
was a judge also, and those who appeared before him 
had to prove that tlieir conduct in this life had been 
in conforinity with one of the highest of the moral 
codes of antiquity. 

This moral test of righteousness is the most remark- 
able fact connected with tlie Osirian system of doctrine. 
The Egyptian who accepted it was called on to acknow- 
ledge that orthodoxy in belief and practice was not 
suliieient to ensure bis future salvation ; it was needful 
Ihat lie. should have avoided sin and been actively 
benevolent as well. Unlike most ancient forms of faith, 
morality — and that too of a high order — was made an 
nitegral part of religion, and even set above it. It was 
imt so much what a man believed as what he had done 

* The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of Immorta\Uy, p. 48. 
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that enabled hint to pass the awful tribunal of heaven 
and be admitted l-o everlasting bliss. 

The Boole of trie Dead was the guide of the dead man 
on his journey to the other world. Its chapters were 
inscril)ed on the rolls buried witli the mummy, or were 
painted on the coffin and the walls of the tomb. It 
was the IJitual which prescribed the prayers and incanta- 
fcions to be repeated in the course of the journey, 
and described the enemies to be met with on the other 
side of the grave. Thanks to its instructions, the dead 
passed safely through the limbo wliieh divides this eartli 
from the kingdom of Osiris, and arrived at last at the 
Judgment Hall, the hall of the Twofold Truth, where 
Mat, the goddess of triitli and law, rccrM’vod him. Here 
on his judgment throne sat Osiris, surrounded l)y the 
forty-two assessors of divine justice from the forty-two 
Homes of Egypt, while Thoth and the other deities of 
tlio Osiriaii cycle stood near at hand. Then the dead 
man was called upon to show reason why ho should be 
admitted to the fields of Alu, and to prove tliat during 
his lifetime lie had practised mercy and justice and had 
al)st;iiMed from evil-doing. The negative confession put 
into his mouth is one of the most noteworthy relics of 
ancient literature. ‘‘ Praise be to thee (0 Osiris),” he was 
made to say, “ lord of the Twofold Truth ! Praise to thee, 
great god, lord of the Twofold Truth ! I come to thee, 
my lord, I draw near to see thine excellencies.' . . . 

^ Roiioufs translation of tho 12.'ith chapter of tlie Book of the Dead 
{Papynia of Ani) is as follows I am not a doer of what is wrong. 
I am not a plunderer. I am not a robber. I am injt a slayer of men. 
I do not stint the measure of corn. I am not a ni;g.ga? <l. I do not desire 
the property of the gods. I am not a teller of lies. I am not a rnoiio* 
j)oliser of food. I am no extortioner. I am not unehaste. I am not 
tho cause of others’ tears. I am not a dissembler. I am not a doer of 
violence. I am not a domineering character. I do not pillage eultiratt'd 
laud. I am not fo eavesdropper. I am not a chatterer, I do ii't 
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I liave not acted witli deceit i-j: clone evil to 
men. 

I have not oppressed the poor 

I have not judged unjustly. 

I have not known ought of wicked things. 

I have not committed sin. 

I have not exacted more work from the labourer than 
Wiis just. 

1 liave not been anxious. I have not been feeble of 
purpose, 

I liave not defaulted. I have not been niggardly. 

I liave not done what the gods abhor. 

I liave not caused the slave to be ill-treated by his 
master. 

I have made none to hunger. 

I have made none to weep. 

I liave not committed murder 

I have not caused any man to be treacherously mur- 
dered. 

I have not dealt tveacherouvsly with any one. 

I have not diminished the offerings of bread in the 
lemjiles. 

1 have not spoiled the shewbread of the gods. 

1 have not robbed tlie dead of tlieir loaves and cere- 
cloths. 

1 have not been unchaste. 

fUsmiss a ('aHC through self-interest. I ani not unchaste with women or 
I am not obscene. I am not an excitcj- of alarms. I am not hot 
in speech. I do not turn a deaf ear to the words of righteousness. I am 
not foul-mouthed. I am not a striker. I am not a quarreller. I do not 
revoke my Avords. 1 do not multiply clamour in reply to Avords. I am 
not evil-minded or fi doer of evil. I am not a roviler of the king. I put 
no ohstniction on (the use of the Nile) Avater, I am not a bawler. I am 
not a revilcr of tho god. 1 am not fraudulent. I am not sparing in 
oilcrings to the gods. I do not depnve the dead of the funeral cakes. I 
take not away the ciikc.s of the child, or profane the god of my locality. 
I do not kil'j sacred animals,’* * 
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I have not delled myself in the sanctuary of the god 
of my city. | 

I have not stiiitied and been niggardly of offerings. 

I have not defrauded in weighing the scales. 

I have not given false weight. 

I have not tjiken tlie milk from the mouth of the 
child. 

I have not hunted tlie cattle in their meadows. 

I have not netted the birds of the gods. 

I have not fished in their preserves. 

I have not kept the water (from my neighbour) in tlie 
time of inundation. 

I have not cut oft' a water channel 

I have not extinguished the flame at a wrong 
time. 

I have not defrauded tlie Ennead of the gods of the 
choice parts of the victims, 

I have not driven away tlie oxen of the temple. 

I have not driven back a god when he has left the 
temple. 

I am pure ! I am pure ! I am pure ! ” ^ 

The negative confession ended, tlie dead man turned to 
the forty-two assessors and pleaded that lie was innocent 
of the particular sin which they had been severally 
appointed to judge. Then he once more addressed 
Osiris with a final plea for justification : “ Hail to you, 
ye gods who are in the great hall of the Twofold Truth, 
who have no falsehood in your bosoms, but who live on 
truth in On, and feed your hearts upon it before the 
lord god who dwelleth in his solar disc. Deliver me 
from the Typhoii who feedeth on entrails, 0 chiefs ! in 
this hour of supreme judgment; grant that the deceased 
may come unto you, he who hath not sinned, who hath 

^Wiedemann, I)ie Religion der alien Aegyptery pp. 132,133; 
Maspero, Dawn of Hivilmtion^ pp. 188-190, 
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noithor lied, nor done evil, nor comniittc^l any crime, who 
hath not borne false witness, who hlth done nought 
against himself, but who liveth on trixt/i, who feedeth on 
truth. He hath spread joy on all sides ; men speak of 
that which he hath done, and the gods rejoice in it. lie 
hath reconciled the god to him by his love; he hath 
given bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothing 
to the naked ; he hath given a boat to tlie shipwrecked ; 
he hath offered sficrilices to the gods, sepulchral meals to 
the dead. Deliver him from himself, speak not against 
him before the lord of the dead, for his mouth is pure 
and his hands are pure ! ” ^ 

Mc.anwhile tlie licart of the dead man — his conscience, 
as wc should call it in our modern phraseology — was 
heing weighed in the balance against the image of truth. 
Something more convincing was needed than his own 
protestation that he liad acted uprightly and done no 
wrong. The heart was placed in the scale by Thoth, wlio, 
knowing the weakness of human nature, inclined the 
balance a little in its favour. J\nubis superintended 
the weighing, while Thoth recorded the result. If the 
verdict were favourable, he addressed Osiris in the fol- 
lowing words : “ Behold the deceased in this Hall of 
the Twofold Truth, his heart hath been weighed in the 
balance, in the presence of the great genii, the lords of 
Hades, and been found true. No trace of earthly im- 
purity hath been found in his heart. Now that he 
Icaveth the tribunal true of voice (justified), his heart is 
lestorcd to him, as well as his eyes and the material 
cover of his heart, to bo put back in their places, each 
in its own time, his soul in heaven, his heart in the 
other world, as is the custom of the followers of Horns. 
Henceforth let his body lie in the hands of Aimbis, who 
presideth over the tombs ; let him receive offerings at 
' Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation^ p, li^O. 


12 
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the cemetery iu\the presence of (Osiris) Un-iiefer (the 
Good Being); lelliim be as one of those favourites who 
follow tliee ; letl liis soul abide where it will in the 
necropolis of his city, he whose voice is true before 
the great Ennead.”^ 

In the judgment - hall of Osiris we find the first 
expression of the doctrine which was cclioed so many 
ages later by the Hebrew prophets, tliat wliat the gods 
require is mercy and rigliteousnoss rather tlian orthodoxy 
of belief. And the righteousness and mercy are far- 
read ling. Tlie faith that is to save the follower of 
Osiris is a faith that has led him tt) feed tlie liungry, to 
give drink to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, to abstain 
from injuring his neighbour in word or thouglit, mucli 
less in deed, and to bo truthful in botli act and sj)cech. 
Even the slave is not forgotten ; to have done anytliing 
which has caused him to be ill-treated by his master, is 
sufficient to exclude tlie offender from tlie delights of 
paradise. Man’s duty towards his fellow-man is put on 
a liigher footing even tlian his duty towards the gods, 
for it comes first in tlie list of righteous actions required 
from him. It is not until the dead man has proved 
that ho has acted with justice and mercy towards his 
fellows, that he is allowed to pass on to prove that he 
has performed his duty towards the gods. 

And the Osirian confession of faith was not a mere 
conventional formulary, without influence on the life and 
conduct of those who professed it. There are already 
allusions to it in the Pyramid texts, and in the tombs of 
a later period the deceased rests his claim to be re- 
membered upon the good deeds he liad done while on 
earth. To feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, and to 
deal justly, are duties which are constantly recognised in 
them. ‘‘ I loved my father,” says Baba at El-Kab, “ I 
* Maspiiro, Dawn of Civilisation^ p. 101. 
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honoured luy mother. . . . When a hyaiiie arose, last- 
ing many years, T distributed coni to tiie needy.” The 
jigyptiari sepulchres contain f(iw recc/ds of war and 
battles ; of deeds of kindness and righteous dealing there 
is frequent mention.^ 

Of the fate of the wicked, of those whose liearts 
wore uverweighed in the balance and wlio failed to 
])ass the tiibunal of Osiris, we know but little. Typhon, 
ill tlio form of a liideous hippopotamus, stood behind 
Thoth in a corner of tlie hall, ready to devour their entrails. 
In the Book of the Other World, of which I shall have 
to speak in another lecture, the tortures of the lost are 
depicted quite iii niedievfil style. We see them plunged 
in water or burned in the fire, enclosed in vaulted 
cliamhers filliMl with burning charcoal, w-ith their heads 
struck from their necks or their bodies devoured by 
serpciils. But the Book of the Otlier World is tlie ritual 
of a religi(ms system which was originally distinct from 
the Osirian, and it is proliable that most Egyptians 
expected the final aiuiihilatiori of the wicked rather than 
their continued existence in an eternal liell. The divine 
clenients in man, wdiich could not die, were equally 
incapable of committing sin, and consequently would 
return to tlie God who gave them, wlicii the human 
individuality to wdiich they had been joined was pun- 
ished for its oHunces in the ttesli. The soul could 
remain united only to that individuality which had been 

^ So on a stela translated by rrofessor Maspero (Ikcvril de Travaux^ 

p. 128) the deceased says : “Never has one said of me, 'V liat is that 
he hath done ? I have not injured, I have not committed evil ; none has 
f'liirprcd through my fault, the lie has never entered into me since I was 
burn, hut I have ahvays done that which was true in the .sight of the lorrl 
of the two W’orlds. I have been united in heart to the god ; I have 
Walked in the good paths of justice, love, and all the virtues. Ah, let 

soul live ... for behold I am come to this hind, 0 souls, to bo with 
you in the tomb, I am become one of you who detest ^in.” 
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purified from earthly stains, and had become as tlio 

tjfod Osiris himsalf. The individuality which was con- 
demned in the Jidgment of Osiris perished eternally, 
and in the mind of the Egyptian the individuality and 
the individual were one and the same. 



LECTUrvE VJTl. 


THE 8ACIIED BOOKS. 

Like all other organised religions, that of ancient Egypt 
]iad its sacred books. According to St. Clement of Alex- 
andria, tlio \vli()le body of sacred littn'atnre was contained 
in a collcetion of forty-two books, the origin of which was 
ascribed to tlic god Thoth. Hie first ten of these llor- 
inotic ” volumes were entitled "‘the Prophet/' and dealt 
with thc(jh>gy in. the strictest sense of the term. Then 
t\>llowed the ten books of “ the Stolist/’ in whicli were to 
be found all directions as to the festivals and processions, 
as well as hymns and prayers. Next came the fourteen 
ixioks of “ the Sacrcxl Scril^e,” containing all that was 
known about th(3 hierogly]»hie sy.steiii of writing, and the 
scienc(?s of geometi'y and gtiogvaphy, astronomy, astrology, 
and the like. These were folio \ve<1 by two books on music 
and hymnology ; and, liiuilly, six books on the science and 
practice of nnxliciiic.^ 

The Ilennetie books were written in Greek, and were 
a compilation of tlie Greek age. Sucli a systematic epi- 
tome of the learning of ancient Egypt belonged to the 
period when Egyptian religion had ccasetl to be creative, 

^ Cloni. Alex. Slrom. vi. p. 200, See Lepsius, jLin/cHung 'arr 

^■iti^traulogiederAcgypUr pp. 45, 40. The remains asrvibetl to Iloi incs 
insint'^Msto.s, including the. Dialogue riilled liavc been traiis- 
lited into ET)gli«li by J. D. Chambers (1882), Tluf Dialogue is already 
q^Uoted by Justin Martyr {Exhort, ad GracoSj xxxviii.). 
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or even progressifre, and the antiquarian spirit of Greek 
Alexandria had d hold of the traditions and institutions 
of the past. But l[iey were derived from genuine sources, 
and represented with more or less exactitude tlie beliefs 
and practices of earlier generations. They were, it is 
true, a compilation adapted to Greek ideas and intended 
to satisfy the demands of Greek curiosity, but it is no less 
true that the materials out of which they were compiled 
w’ent back to the remotest antiquity. The temple libraries 
were filled witli rolls of papyri relating not only to the 
minutest details of the temple service, but also to all 
tlie various bram‘li(‘.s of sacred loro. Among tliese were 
the books whicli liave been called the Ihbles of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

Foremost amongst the latter is the ilitual to which 
Lepsius gave the name of the Book of the Dead. It was 
lirst discovered by Champollion in the (‘arly days of 
Egyptian decipherment, and a comparative edition of tlie 
text current during tluj Theban period has been made by 
Dr. Xavillo. Papyri eontaining the whole or portions of 
it are iiuiiiljcrless ; the chapterKS into which it is divided 
are inscribed on the ('oftins, and even on the wrajipings of 
the dead, as well as on the scarabs and the usheUis that 
were buiied witli tlie mummy. It was, in fiict, a sort of 
passport and guide-book combined in one, which would 
carry the denrl man in safety through the dangers that 
confronted him in the other world, and bring him at last 
to the judginoat-liall of Osiris and the paradise of Ain. 
It described inimitely all that awaited him after death; 
it detailed the words and prayers that would deliver him 
from lus spiritual (?nemies ; and it put into his mouth the 
coufessiou lie would liave to make before the tribunal of 
the dead. AVithout it he would have lieen lost in the 
strange world 1,0 wliicli he journeyed, and hence the need 
of inscribing at least some portions of it on his tomb or 
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.sepulchral furniture, where their ghostly doubles could be 
rend by his ka and soul. 

The Book of the Dead was the BiUe or Prayer-book 
of the Osirian creed. Its universal use/marks the triumph 
of the worship of Osiris and of the beliefs that accom- 
panied it. It was for the follower of Osiris that it was 
originally compiled; the judgment with which it threatened 
him was that of Osiris, the heaven to which it led him 
was the field of Alu. The Pyramid texts of the Fifth 
and Sixth Dynasties imply that it already existed in some 
shape or other ; the Osirian creed is knowui to them in 
all its details, and the “ other world ” depicted in them 
is that of the Book of the Dead.^ 

But the Book of the Dead is a composite wmrk. Not 
only are the religious conceptions embodied in it com- 
posite and sometimes self-contradictory, on the literary 
side it is composite also. It was, moreover, a work of 
slow growth; glosses have been added to it to explain 
passages which had become obscure through the lapse of 
time; the gIo.s.seH have then made their way into the 
text, and themselves become the subject of fresh com- 
mentary and explanation. Chapters have been inserted, 
paragraphs interpolated, and tlie later commentary com- 


^ The extraordinary care with whicli the sacred texts were liaiulod 
down tlirongh long periods of time is illustrated liy certain of the Pyramid 
texts, which are reproduced W'ord for word down to the close of the 
%y])tiTn monarchy. ' Thus passages at the beginning of the inscriptions 
in the Pyramid of Unas are repeated in the Ritual of Abydos, and another 
portion of the same text is found on a stela of the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
as well as in one of the court.s of the temjde of (jiieen Platshepsu at Dcr 
fil-Biihari, wliere, as Professor Ma.spero remarks, “wo have tliree identical 
versions of dilferent epochs and localities.” The invocations against 
j>ents {Unaa 1100-^39) recur in the tomb of Bak-u-reu*ef of the Tweiity- 
^ixth Dynasty. See Alaspero, Jlxmil de Travaux, iii. pp. 18*2, IQ.*), 220. 
The fact gives us confidence in the statement.s of the Egyptian scribes, 
that such and such chapters of the Rook of the Dead had beeu “ fouud ” 
or written in the reigns of certain early kings, * 
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billed witli the original text. The Book of the Dead 
as it appears in Ithe age of the Theban dynasties had 
already passed tt.fough long centuries of growth and 
modification.^ V 

Tlie ryrauiid texts show the same combination of the 
doctrines of tlie O.sirian creed with those of the solar 
cult us the Book of the Dead.* But the combination is 
that of two mutually exclusive systems of theology which 
have been brought forcildy side by aide witliout any 
attempt being made to fuse them into a harmonious 
whole. I’lioy display tlu^ usual tendency of the Egyptian 
mind to accept the new without discarding the old, and 
without troubling to consider how the new and old can 
be fitted togetlier. It was enough to place them side by 
side ; those wiio did not think tlie Osirian creed sufficient 
to ensure salvation, had the choice of the solar creed 
offered them with its prayers and incautation.s to tlu' 
Bun-god. But it was not an alternative choice ; the 
heaven of the solar bark in its passage througli the world 
of the night was attached to the heaven of Alu with its 
fields lighted by the sun of day. 

It is evident that the chapters which introduce the 
doctrines of the solar cult are a later addition to the 
original Book of the Dead. That was the text-book of 

^ Tljcfc is much to be sairi for the view of Ib ofessor Piehl, that wc liave in 
it. all liinalganuition of the rituals and foriiniliu of the various chief sanotn- 
ai ios of Egypt, wliich liavc been thrown side by side without any attempt 
at arraugenumt or liarmoiiy. One of sucli rituals would bo that ineiitioiiod 
on the .sarropliagus of Ncs-Shn-Tcfnut, wdicro we read of “ the saered 
writings of Horns in tlie city of ITuren ” in the Jhisirito iioiiie (Recmil iR 
Tracfnrj'j vi. p. KM). On the sarcophagus of lieb, discovered by Profo.s.sor 
P«;trie at Deiolera, and lielonging to the period between the Sixth and 
the Eleventh Dynasties, we have not only “early versions ” of parts of the 
Kook of tlie Dead, but also cba]»tcr.s wliieh do not oi;ciir in the standard 
text (Petiie, iJeitclmkj 1898, pp. oG-fiS). 

‘ We even read in them of Ka being “purified in the liebls of Alu'‘ 
{UnasiU). 
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ilie Osirian soul, with whose beliefs the doctriues of the 
solar cult were absolutely incompatible. . While the one 
taught that the dead, without distinetj/n, passed to the 
judgment-hall of Osiris, where, after Ifeing acquitted, as 
uiiich on moral as on religious, grounds, they were ad- 
mitted to a paradise of light and happiness, the other 
maintained that only a chosen few, who were rich and 
learned enough to be provided with the necessary theo- 
logical formula*, were received in tlio solar bark as it 
glided along the twelve hours of tlie night, thus becoming 
companions of the suii-god iu his passage througli a realm 
of darkness tliat was peopled by demoniac forms. Ihe 
Osiiian and solar creeds issued from two wliolly different 
religious systems, and the introduction of conceptions 
derived from the latter into the Book of tlie Dead, how- 
ever subordinate lufiy bo the place which they occupy, 
indicates a revision of the original work. It was not 
until the book had gained a predominant ])(.)sitiou in 
Egyptian religious thought that it would have been need- 
ful to incorporate into it tlie ideas of a rival tlioology. 
But tlie incorporation had taken place long before the 
Pyianiid texts were compihjd, perhaps before tli(3 day 
when Menus united the two kingdoms of Egypt into 
ouo. 

Tliere are yet other evidences of a composite theology 
in the Book of thii Dead. In one chapter we have the 
old doctrine of tlie Ka confined to the dark and dismal 
tomb in which its body lies ; in another we see the soul 
ilyiug whithersoever it will on the wings of a bird, sitting 
oil the branches of a tree under tlie shade of the foliuge, 
ov perched on tlie margin of flowing water. But such 
tlieolugieal iiicoiisistencies probably go buck to tlie age 
^vlieii the hoolv was first composed. The conceptions of 
the Ka and of the soul, however inconsistent they may 
he, belong to so early a. period, that they lay together 
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at the foundiition of Egyptian religious thouglit long 
before the days, when an oflleial form of religion had 
come into exisMUce, or the Book of the Dead had 
been compiled. > 

In some instances it is possible to fix appi’oximately 
the period to wliieli particular portions of the book be- 
long. Professor Maspero has shown that the G4th chapter, 
once considered one of the oldest, is in reality one of the 
latest in date. It sums up the difierent formulae which 
enabled the soul of the dead man to quit his body in safety ; 
and accordingly its title, which, however, varies in diflereat 
recensions, is a re})etition of that prefixed to the earlier 
part of the work, and declares that it makes “ known in 
a single chapter the chapters relating to goi/nn forth from 
day.” According to certain papyii, it was “ discovered ” 
either in the reign (if Usaphaes of the First Dynasty or 
in that of !Mon-kau-Iia of the Fourth Dynasty, under the 
feet of Thoth in the temple of Eshmunen, written in 
letters of lapis-lazuli on a taldet of alabaster. The de- 
tails of the “ discovery ” are not suflicieutly uniform to 
allow us to put much confidence in them ; the tradition 
proves, however, that tluj Egyptians considered the chapter 
to be at least as old as the Fourth Dynasty; and the 
belief is supported by the fact that on the monuments of 
the Eleventh Dynasty it is already an integral part of the 
book. If, then, a chapter which is relatively modern was 
nevertheless embodied in the book in the age of the 
earlier dynasties, we can gain some idea of the antiquity 
to which the book itself must reach back, even in its 
composite form.' 

The first fifteen chapters, as Champollion perceived, 
form a conqilcte whole in them, selves. In the Theban 
texts they are (jalhal the “ Chapter of going before the 

* Maspi'io, Ktuifi') d<- .Mijihoti'iji'' el (V Arclitolnijk ((jirpHennes, 3®'" 
37Q. 
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divine tribunal of Osiris.” In the Saite period this is 
replaced by the more general title of “ Beginning of the 
Chapter of going forth from dayy ^ j^ey describe how 
the soul can leave its mummy, can es/ape forced labour 
ill the other W’orld through the help of the mlichti, can 
pass in safety "‘over tlie back of the serpent Apophis, the 
wicked,” and can acquire that “ correctness of voice ” 
which will enable it to repeat correctly the words of 
the ritual, and so enter or leave at will the world 
beyond the grave. Tlie 15th chapter is a hymn to the 
Sun. 

The 17th chapter begins a new section. It sums 
up ill a condensed form all that tlie soul was required 
to know about the gods aiul the world to come. Ihit 
it has been glossed and reglossed until its first form 
has become almost nnrecognisalde. The commentary 
attached to the original passages became in time itself so 
obscure as to need explanation, and the chapter now 
consists of tlireo strata of roligious thought and exposition 
piled one on the top of the other. As it now stands it 
unites in a common goal the aspirations of the followers 
of Osiris and of those of the solar cult ; tlio dead man is 
identified witli the gods, and so wends his way to the 
divine land in which they dwell, whether that be the 
fields of Alii or the bark of the Sun. 

The chapters which follow are intended to restore 
voice, memory, and name to the dead man. With the 
restoration of his name comes the restoration of liis 
individuality, for tliat which has no name haj no in- 
dividuality. Then follows (in cliapters xxvi.-^-xxx.) the 
restoration of his heart, which is regarded first as a mere 
organ of tlie body, ajid then in the Osiriari sense as the 

^ Various interpretations have been given of the phrase per m hru. I 
have adopted that which seems to me most consonant^with both grammar 
and logical probability. 
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equivalent of the conscience. As an organ, the figure ot 
II h(jart placed in the tomb was siiflicient to ensure its 
return ; as the iving conscience and principle of life, 
soinothingof a infire mysterious and symbolic nature was 
needed. This was found in the scarab or beetle, whose 
name /Jirpcr happened to coincide in sound with the word 
that signified to become.” ^ 

In a senics of chjiptevs the soul is now protected 
against the poisonous ser])ents, including “ the great 
])ytIion who devours the ass,” which it will meet with iti 
its passage through tlie limbo of the other world. As 
Profci.ssor Maspero i‘emarks, tlie large place occu])ied by 
these sei’iKmt.s among the dangers wliich a.wait the soul 
on its first exit fumi tlie body, make it plain that iii th«‘ 
days when the Book of the Dead was first being compiled, 
ve.nomou.s snakes wctc far more plentiful ilian they ever 
hav<^ been in the Kgypt of histori<‘iiI tiiiK^s. Imlced, tlie 
python, whose huge folds are still [Kiinted uii the walls of 
the royal tombs of 'Ihebes, bad retired southward long 
Ijefore tlie age of the Tourth Dynasty. To an equally 
fiarly jicriud wo may refer the forty-second chapter, iu 
which the soul is taught how to eRcap(3 the slaughter of 
the enemies of Horns, which look place at Herakleopolis 

^ Tho .s<=:iriil) Uoos not .seem to lu; wider tli.ui I lie wf tliO 

Eleventh Dynasty, when it hegjiii to tako tlie iilaec of tin- eylinder as a 
.seal. At all events there is no authentic record of tin' discovery of one hi 
any toinh of an earlier date, and the searahs with tin? names of Neh-ka-ra, 
Kliiifn, and other early kiiiLis, were for the most jtart made in the tiino of 
the Twcnty-.si.xth Dynady. It is ]»r»ssiUe, liowcv. r, that some, at h'rtst of 
the scarah.s whi' h Ix ar the name of Ka-u-ka of tJic Ki;dd:h Dynasty arc 
c-ontemporaneoiis wilh the Pliaraoli wliose iianie Ls written iqion tliein. 
If so, tliey arc the oldest in.scrihed .scarah.s with which we arc acijuaintcd. 
IJniiJ.scrihcd scarahs, however, ^(o hack to the prehistoric age. Tho use 
of the scarab a.s an amulet is already refened to in the Pyramid texts, 
And Dr, Iteisner has di.s<;ovcred green porcelain hectics in tho prehistoric 
graves of Negadiyip along with otlicr green porcelain amulets, such as 
turtle.s, etc, 
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(luring the Osiviau wars, — a chapter, however, in wliicli, 
it may be observed, the elder Homs is already confounded 
with the son of Osirisd J 

Chapters xliv. to liii. are occupied A describing how 
the dead man is thus preserved from “ the second death/' 
Illustrations arc drawn both frr)m the piinishnients 
undergone by the eneinios of tin; sun-god in the story 
of his passage througli tlio world of night, and from the 
old ladiofs connected with the lot of the Ka. He was 
neither to be l)clicaded, nor cast head downwards into 
the al)yss, nor was he to feed on tilth like the Ka for 
which no ofVerings of food had been provided. The 
(laiigors from which ho is thus preserved are next con- 
trasted with the joys tljat await him in tlie paradise of 
the lUest (chs. liv.-lxiii.). 

The 64th chajiter, which sums up the preceding 
part of the book, and coiistitulcs a break between it and 
what follows, has already been considered. The ten 
chapters which suc(.*ccd it arc all similarly concerned 
with “ coming forth from tl)o day/' Tliey thus traverse 
the same ground as the first tifteeri chapters of the book, 
but they deal with the subject in a different way and 
from a different point of view. They arc a fresh proof 
of tlio composite charactor of tlie work, and of tlio desire 
of its autliors to incorpxiratc in it all that laid been 
written on the future life of the soul up to tlie time of 
its coni])osition. Professor ]\laspero believes tliat tliey 
cial)ody the various formuhe relating to tlio severance 
of soul and body whicli were current in the priestly 
schools.^ 

1'jqually separate in tone and spirit are the next six 
oha-pters (Ixxv.-xc.), wliicli have emanated from tlie 
‘^ohool of Heliopolis. They deal with the destiny of the 

^ Ah is also the case in the Pyramid texts. 

“ .Masi»cro, Etudes de Mythologie et d*Archcohgu\ ]». o0i>. 
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Ba or " soul ” ratlier than with that of the Osiriau, and 
describe the transformations which it can undergo if 
fortified with tht' words of tlie ritual It may at will 
transform itself wto a hawk of gold, a lotus flower, the 
moon-god or Ptah, even into a viper, a crocodile, or a 
goose. But first it must fly to Heliopolis and the solar 
deities who reside there, and it is in Heliopolis that its 
transformation into the god Ptah is to take place. 

The next chapter, the Olst, transports us into a 
different atmosphere of religious thought. It deals with 
the reunion of the soul and the body. But the two 
which follow forbid the Egyptian to believe that this 
meant a sojourn of the soul in the tomb. On the 
contrary, the soul, it is said, is not to be “ imprisoned ” ; 
while the 93rd chapter “opens the gates of the 
sepulchre to the soul and the shadow (khaih), that they 
may go forth and employ their limbs.” And the land 
to which they were to go was a land of sunlight. 

From this point onwards the Book of the Dead is 
purely Osiriau in character. But beliefs derived from 
the solar cult have been allowed to mingle with the 
Osirian elements ; thus the bark of tlie sun-god has 
been identified with the bark whicdi cfirried the Osirian 
dead to the fields of Alu, and Osiris is even permitted 
to assign a place to his faithful servants in the boat of 
Ea instead of in the paradise over which he himself 
rules. And the Osirian elements themselves belong to 
two different periods or two dilferent schools of thought. 
In the earlier chapters the paradise of Osiris is gained 
like the paradise of Ea, by the magical power of the 
words of the ritual and the offerings made by the friends 
of the dead; from the 125th chapter onwards the test 
of righteousne.ss is a moral one ; the dead man has to be 
acquitted by his conscience and the tribunal of Osiris 
before he can bnter into everlasting bliss. 
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The bark which canied the followers of Osiris has 
been explained by the Pyramid texts. When the dead 
man had ascended to heaven, either by the ladder which 
rose from the earth at Hermopolis or iy some otluir way, 
he found his path barred by a deq) lake or canal. 
According to one myth, he was carried across it on the 
wings of the ibis Thoth, but the more general belief 
])rovided for him the boat of the ferryman Nu-Urru,* 
the prototype of the Greek Charon. The fusion of the 
Osiriiin creed with the solar cult, however, caused the 
boat of Nu-lJrru and the bark of tlio sun-god to be 
(‘onfounded together, and accordingly three chapters 
(c.-cii.) have l)cen added to that in which the boat 
of the Egyptian Cliaron is referred to, “ in order 
to teach the luminous spirit {him) how to enter the 
bark among the servants of Ka.” In the next 
cliaptcr, Hathor, “ the lady of the west,” is the object 
of prfiycr. 

Two chapters (cv. and cvi.) ni-e now' interpolated from 
the ritual of Ptah. They take us back to the age when 
offerings were made to the ka of the dead and not to 
the gods, and declare that abundant food should be given 
it “ ciich day in Memphis.” They have little to do with 
the destinies of the Osirian in the paradise of Alu. 
Those are once more resumed in the 107th chapter : the 
fields of Alu are described, and the life led by those who 
enjoy them. 

With the 125th chapter wc enter the "Hall of the 
Two Truths," where Osiris sits on his throne of judg- 
ment, and the soul is justified or condemned for the deeds 
it hud done in the flesh. It is no longer ceremonial, but 
moral purity that is required : the follower of Osiris is 


’ Mii-spero, “La P^'ramide de Pepi I™” in 'Recucil tie Tramiix, vii. pp. 
l®b 102. In the Babylonian Epic of Gilganics the place of Nu-Urru is 
taken by Ur-Ninnu. • 
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to be saved not by the words and prayers of tlie ritual, 
however correctly they may l)e pronounced, but by bis 
acts and conduct, in tliis lower world. We are trans- 
ported into a nyw atmosphere, in which religion and 
morality for the first time arc united in one : the teach- 
ing of the prophet has taken the place of the teaching of 
the priest. 

All the blessings promised to the disciples of other 
creeds than the Osirian are now granted to the soul wlio 
has passed unscathed through the hall of judgment. Xot 
only the fields of Alu arc his, but the solar hark as well, 
to which the school of Heliopolis looked forward ; even 
the old liclief which confined the Ka to the narrow 
precincts of the tomb was not forgotten, and the 132tiil 
chapter instructs the Osirian how to “ w'andor at will to 
sec his house.” Like Osiris himself, he can take part in 
the festival of the dead, and share in the olVerings that 
are presented at it. Free access is allowed him to all 
parts of the other world : whatever heaven or hell had 
been imagined in the local sanctuaries of Egypt was 
open to him to vi.sit as he would. 

The later chapters of the Book of the Deail take u.s 
back to the earth. I'liey arc concerned with the niuinmy 
and its resting-place, with the charms and amulets 
which preserved the body from decay, or enabled the 
soul to inspire it once more with life. They form 
a sort of aj)pendix, dealing rather with the beliefs 
and superstitions of the people, than with tlic idc.'is 
of the theologians, about the gods and the future 
life.i 

The order in which I Jiavc referred to the chapters 
of the book are those of the Theban texts as edited by 
J3r. Haville. But it must not be supposed that it con- 

’ Tlie Book of the Dead h.as hcen an.aly»ed by Masptro, Etudes dc Mylho- 
logic d d’JrelUologie Igyptienncs, L i>p. 325-387. 
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fititutes an integral part of the original work. As a 
matter of fact there are very few copies of the hook, 
even among those which belong to t^e Tlieban period, 
in which anything like all the chapt'jrs is to be found. 
Indeed, it is difficult to say how many chapters a com- 
plete edition of it ought to contain. Pierret made them 
one liundrod and sixty-five ; the latest editors raise them 
to over two hundred. The reason of this is easy to 
explain. Tlie separate chapters are for the most part 
intended for special purposes or special occasions, ajid 
each, therefore, lias had a separate origin. They have 
hoeii collected from all sides, and thrown together with 
very little attempt at arrangement or order. Tliey 
belong to different periods of composition and dificrent 
schools of religious tlioiight : some of them mount l)ack 
to the remotest antiquity, others are probably even later 
than the foundation of the united monarchy. Hence, as 
a rule, only a selection of them was inscribed on the 
rolls of papyrus that were buried with the dead, or on 
the coffin and sepulchral objects deposited in the tomb; 
it was only the most important of them that the Osirian 
was likely to need in the other world. Indeed, in some 
cases only the semblance of a text seems to have been 
thought necessary. Tlie copies made for the dead usually 
abound with errors, and some have actually been found 
in which the text is represented by a number of un- 
meaning signs. The Book of the Dead, moreover, was 
continually growing. The oldest texts are the shortest 
and most simple, the latest are the longest and most 
crowded with chapters. As fresh prayers and formuhe 
for protecting the dead in the other world, or directing 
them on their journey, were discovered in the local 
sanctuaries, they were added in the form of chaj^ters ; 

precaution, it was felt, should be omitte4 which might 
secure the safety of those who had passed beyond the grave. 

^3 
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The Book of the Dead was thus a growth, and a, 
growth it remained. It never underwent the systematic 
revision which h\s been the lot of most other sacred 
books. Wo lookYii it in vain for traces of an individual 
editor. And on this account its form and even its 
language were never fixed. The prayers and forinulic 
it contained were, it is true, stereotyped, for their success 
depended on their correct recitation ; but beyond this 
the utmost latitude was allowed in the way of addition 
or change. A Masorotic counting of words and syllables 
would have been iiiconceivalde to the Egyptian. 

In later days, more especially in the Greek i)eriod, 
the Bo(jk of the Dead scu'vcd as a l)asis for other religious 
compositions which claimed divine aiithoi’sliip, and the 
authority due to such an origin. Of these the most 
popular was the Book of lies]>ij‘atioi.is {Shd-n-^enmiv\ 
which derives its ins])iration from chapters liv. to Ixiii. 
of the Book of the Dead, and is ascribed to the god 
Tlioth. In anticiixition of the apocalyptic literature of 
the Jews, the writer describes the condition of the soul 
in the next Avorld, following closely the indications of 
the old ritual, and declaring how the “ Respirations ” it 
contains were first “ made hy Isis for her brother Osiris 
to give life to his soul, to give life to his body, to 
rejuvenate all his mejnbers anew.*' The soul of the 
Osirian is said to “ live ” by means of the book that is 
thus provided for him, for he “ has received the Book of 
Respirations, that ho may breathe with his soul . . . 
that he may make any transformation at his will . . . 
that his soul may go wherever it desire th.”^ We are 
reminded in tliese words of the last chapter of the Book 
of Revelation (xxii. 7, 18, 19). 

The Book of the Dead was the oldest of the sacred 
books of Egypt. It was also in universal use. What- 
^ Translated by P. J. dc Horrack, 
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over other articles of belief he may have held, the 
Iv/yptiau of the historical ago was before all tilings else 
a follower of OsirLs. It was as ai^ Osiriau that he 
hoped to traverse the regions that la}^ beyond the tomb, 
and whoso geography and inhabitants were revealed to 
him in the Osirian ritual. From this point of view, 
accoi’dingly, the Book of the Dead may be termed the 
]5ible of the Egyptians. But it was not without rivals. 
We have seen that even in the Book of the Dead the 
lioaven of Osiris is not the only heaven to which the 
(lead niay look forward. Osiris has a rival in the siin- 
o’od, and a place in the solar baik seems almost as rniieh 
coveted as a jdace in the fields of iVlu. The solar cult 
of Heliopolis had indeed to yield to the more popular 
cult of Osiris, hut it was on condition that the cult of 
Osiris recognised and admitted it. To l.)e a follower of 
Osiris did not prevent the believing Egyptian from being 
also a follow^er of the god Ba. 

In the latter [uivt of the Tliel)an period the solar 
cult received a fresh impulse and dcjveloped a new life. 
Tlu»- attempt of Khu-n-Ateu to (establish a new faith, the 
outward symljol of which was the solar disc, was but an 
indication of the general trend of religious tliought, and 
tlu‘ Asiatic conciiiosls of the Eiglitoenth Dynasty intro- 
duced into Egypt the worship and creed of the suii-god 
lljial. One by one the gads were identified with Ea; 
A moil himself became Amon-Eu, and the local deity of 
Thelies passed into a pantheistic sun-god. It was under 
those condition.s that a new ritual was compiled for the 
educated classes of l^gypt, or at all events was adopted 
hy the religion of the State. This was the Hook Am 
the Book of the Other World. 

Copies of it are wTitten on the w\alls of the dark 
ehambers in tlio roek-cut labyrinths wherein the kings of 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties w"erc laid to rest. 
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111 the tomb of kSoti i. wo find two versions, one in wliich 
the text is given in full, another in which the usual plan 
is followed of giViug only the last five sections com- 
pletely, while ext^iucts alone arc taken from the first 
seven. The text is profusely illustrated by pictures, in 
order that the dead might have no difficulty in under- 
standing the words of the ritual, or in recognising the 
friends and enemies he would meet in the other world. 

Unlike the Hook of the Dead, the Book Am Duat is 
a systematic treatise, which bears the stamp of individual 
authorship. It is an apocalypse resting on an astro- 
nomical foundation, and is, in fact, a minute and detailed 
account of the passage of the sun-god along the heavenly 
river Ur-nes during the twelve hours of the night. 
Each hour is represented by a separate locality in the 
world of darkness, enclosed within gates, and guarded by 
lire-breathing serpents and similar monsters. As the 
bark of the sun-god glides along, the gates are suc- 
cessively opened by the magical power of the words 
he utters, and their guardians receive him in peace. 
Immediately he has passed the gates close behind him, 
and the region he has left is once more envelo^wd in 
darkness. 

But though he is thus able to illuminate for the brief 
space of an hour the several regions of the other world, 
it is not as the living sun-god of day that ho voyages 
along the infernal river, but as “ the flesh of Ka ” — that is 
to say, as that mortal part of his nature which alone 
could die and enter the realm of the dead. The river is 
a duplicate of the Nile, with its strip of bank on either 
side, its fields and cities, even its uoraes, wherein the god, 
like the Pharaoh, assigns laud and duties to his followei'S. 
For the followers of Ea have a very different lot before 
them from that which awaited the followers of Osiris. 
There was no laud of everlasting light and happiness to 
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which they could look forward, nor was their destiny 
hereafter dependent on their conduct in this life. Their 
supreme end was to accompany the sirn-god in his bark 
as he passed each night through thf^ twelve regions of 
the dead, and this could be attained only by a knowledge 
of the ritual of Am Duat and the mystic formulae it 
coutaiuod. Few, however, of those who started with the 
sun-god on his nocturnal voyage remained with him to 
the last; most of them were stopped in the regions 
through which he passed, where fields were granted them 
wliose produce they might enjoy, and whore each night for 
a single hour they formed as it were a bod}’guard around 
the god and lived once more in the light. Even the 
kings of Ui)p(!r and Lower Egypt were condemned to 
dwell for ever in this gloomy Hades, along with Osiris 
and the Khfi or luminous souls of an earlier faith. 
Those who were happy enough by virtue of their know'- 
ledgc and spells to emerge with Ea into the dawn of a 
new day, henceforth had their homo in the solar bark, and 
wore absorbed into the person of the god. 

But it was not only the friends and followers of Ea 
who thus accompanied him in his journey through the 
other world ; his enemies were there also, and the 
horrible punisbnients they hud to endure, as depicted 
on the walls of the royal tombs, were worthy of the 
imagination of a Dante. The banks of the infernal river 
were lined with strange and terrible monsters, some of 
them the older deities and spirits of the popular creed, 
otheis mere creations of symbolism, others creatures of 
composite form to wliose invention the older mythology 
' oiitrilmtod. Eire - brejithing soi'pents are prominent 
yroong them, lighting up the darkness for the friends of 
i’a, and burning his foes with their poisonous flames.^ 

* For II translation ami analysis of tho Hook of Am Pimt, see Jraspero, 

■'tvdes lie My!jiohhjir el (T A rdMoyic vgyptictum ii. up. 
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The artificial cliavacter of this picture of the other 
world is clear at tlie first glance. With the pedantic 
attention to details which characterised the Egyptuni, 
every part of it ^las been carefully elaborated. The 
nanie.s and forms of the personages who stand on the 
banks of the infernal river or enter the lioat of Ea, as 
with each successive hour he passes into a new region, 
arc all given; even the exact area of each region is 
stated, thougli tlie measurements do not agree in all the 
versions of the Ixjok. JJiit the I)est proof of its artificial 
nature is to be found in a fact first ]ioinled out by 
Professor Maspero. Two of the older conceptions of 
the other world and the life beyond tlie. grave, which 
differed essentially from the solar doctrim-, are embedded 
in it, lint embedded as it were perforce. In the fourth 
and fifth lioui'.s or regions we have a iiictnre of the 
future life as it was conceived by the worsbipper.s of 
Sokaris in the primitive days of Memphis; in the sisLli 
and .'Jeveuth, tlie tribunal and paradise of Osiris. 

The kingdom of Sokaris represented tliat dreary con- 
ception of an afler-oxisleiico wbicb was as.sociated with 
the ka. Like tlie mummy, the ka was condemned In 
live ill the dark chamber of tlie tonili, whence it iT0|it 
forth at night to consume the food tliat had lieen offered 
to it, and without whieb it was doomed to jierisb. I/nig 
before the age when the Hook of Am Duat was written, 
this primitive belief had passed away from the minds of 
men ; but the tradition of it still lingered, and had secured 
a permanent place in tlic theological lorn of Egypt. It 
has accordingly been annexed as il. wore by the author, 
of the book, and transformed into two of the regions of 
the night through which the solar liark has to pass. 
Hut the terms in winch the kingdom of Sokaris hud 
been describe(| were too stereotyped to bo ignored 
altered, and the solar bark is accordingly made to pas.s 
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above the primitive Hades, tlie voices of whose iuhabit- 
auts are heard rising up iu an indistinct murmur though 
their forms are concealed from view. A memory is 
preserved even of the sandy desert of Giza and Saqqara, 
where the inhabitants of Memphis wete buried, and over 
wliich Sokaris ruled as lord of the dead. The realm of 
Sokaris is pictured as an enclosure of sand, flanked on 
cither side by a half-buried sphinx. 

The author of the Book of Am Duat has dealt with 
the heaven of Osiris as he has done with the Hades of 
Sokaris. O.siris and his paradise have been transported 
bodily to the nocturnal path of tlie sun-god, and con- 
demned to receive what little light is henceforth allowed 
them from the nightly passage of the solar bark. Thoth 
guides the bark to the city which contains the tomb 
of Osiris, that mysterious house wherein are the four 
Imnian forms of the god. On the way the serpent 
IS'eha-hir has to be overcome ; he is but another form 
of the serpent Apophis, the enemy of Ba, who thus 
takes the place of Set, the enemy of Osiris. Wlien the 
sixth .region is passed, which is a sort of vestibule to the 
“ retreat ” of Osiris in the seventh, other euenties of Osiris 
— of whom, howex’er, the Osiriau doctrine knew but little 
— are being put to death in true solar fashion. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy fact in this description of the 
kingdom of Ori.sis is, that not only all the gods of the 
Osirian cycle arc relegated to it, including the hawk 
Horns, but also the. Khu or luminous manes and the 
ancient kings of Upper and Lower Egypt. The fact 
fwints unmistakably to the gi’eat antiquity of the Osirian 
creed. It went back to a time when as yet the 
*"oypthan monarchy was not united, and when tlie hhn, 
er luminous soul held the same place in Egyptian 
thought as had been held at an earlier time by the ha 
end later by the soul or ha. So undoubted was the 
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fact that the old Pharaohs of primeval Egypt had died in 
the Osirian faith, that the author of the Book of Am 
Duat could not disregard it ; he was forced to place the 
predecessors of a Seti or a Eamses, for whom the book 
was copied, in on^ of tlic murky regions of the other 
world instead of in the solar bark. They Iiad been 
followers of Osiris and not of Ea, and there was accord- 
ingly no place for them in the boat of the sun-god. 

Osiris is thus subordinated to the sun. The god of 
the dead is not allowed to rule even in his own domains. 
Such light and life as are graciously permitted to him 
come from the passing of the solar bark once in each 
twenty-four hours. He has lost the bright and happy 
fields of Alu, he has had to quit even the judgment- 
hall where he decided the lot of man. Osiris and his 
creed are deposed to make way for another god with 
another and a lower form of doctrine. 

The fact was so patent, that a second solar apocalypse 
was written in order to smooth it away. This was the 
Book of the Gates or of Hades, a copy of which is also 
inscribed in the tomb of Seti. It dill'crs only in details 
from the Book Am Duat; the main outlines of the 
latter, with the passage of the solar bark through the 
twelve hours or regions of the night, remain unaltered. 
But the details vary considerably. The gates which 
shut the hours off one from the other become fortified 
pylons, guarded by serpents breathing fire. The Hades 
of Sokaris is suppressed, and the judgment-hall of 
Osiris is introduced between the fifth and sixth hours. 
Tlie object of the judgment, however, seems merely the 
punishment of the enemies of the god, who are tied 
to stakes and finally burned or otherwise put to death 
in the eighth hour. Among them appears Set in the 
form of a .swine, who is driven out of the hall of judg- 
ment by a cyaocephalous ape. As for the righteous, 
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they are still allowed to cultivate the fields of the 
kingdom of Osiris ; but it is a kingdom which is plunged 
in darkness except during the brief space of time when 
the bark of the sun-god floats through it. Osiris, never- 
theless, is acknowledged as lord of thc-Avorld of the dead, 
in contradistinction to the Book Am Duat, which assigns 
him only a portion of it ; and when the sun-god emerges 
into the world of light at the end of the twelfth hour, it 
is by passing through the hands of Nut, the sky, who 
stands on the body of Osiris, “ which encircles the other 
world.” Nor is the serpent Apophis, the enemy of Ea, 
confounded with Set; his overthrow by Turn takes place 
in the first hour, before the tribunal of Osiris is reached. 

The theology of the two books resembles the Taoism 
of China in its identilieatiou of religion with the know- 
ledge of magical formukc. The moral clement which 
distinguished the Osirian faith has disappeared, and 
salvation is made to depend on the knowledge of a 
mystical apocalypse. Only the rich and cultivated have 
henceforth a chance of obtaining it. And even for them 
the prospect was dreary enough. A few-— the inner- 
most circle of disciples — might look forward to absorp- 
tion into the sun-god, which practically meant a loss of 
individuality ; for the rest there was only a world of 
darkness and inaction, where all that made life enjoyalde 
to tlie Egyptian was absent. The author of the Book 
of the Gates gives expression to the fact when he telks 
ns that as the last gate of the other world closes behind 
the sun-god, the souls who are left in darkness groan 
heavily. To such an end had the learned theology of 
l''S'ypt brought both the people and their gods ! 

We need not W'onder that under the influence of such 
teaching the intellectual classes fell more and more into 
•‘I hopeless scepticism, which saw in death the loss of 
nil that we most prize here below. Oa the one side, 
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we have sceptical treatises like the dialogue between the 
jackal and the Etliiopian cat, where the cat, who repre- 
sents the old-fashioned orthodoxy, has by far the worst 
of the argument ; ^ on the other side, the dirge on the 
death of the wife^jf the high priest of Memphis, wliieh 
I have quoted in an earlier lecture — 

“The mulerworld is a land of thick darkness, 

A sorrowful place for the dead. 

They sleej), after their guise, never to awaken.” 


It was better, indeed, that it shoidil be so than that 
they should awaken only to lead the existence which 
the Book of Am Duat describes. 

How far the doctrines of the solar theology extended 
beyond the narrow circle in which they origitiated, it is 
difficult to say. Iti the nature of the case they cmiM 
not become popular, as they started from an as.sumption 
of esoteric knowledge. We know that the majority of 
the Egyptians continued to hold to the Osirian creed up 
to the last days of pagiinism — or at all events they 
profe.s.sed to do Sf) — and as long as the Osirian creed was 
retained the moral element in religion was recognised. 
In one respect, however, the .solar theology triumphed. 
The gods of Egyi)t, including Osiris hiuiself, were identi- 
lied with tlio sun-god, and be&'imc forma or manifestii- 
tions of 11a. Egyptian religion became pantheistic; the 
divinity was discovered everywhere, and the shadowy 
and impersonal forms of the ancient deities were mingled 
together in hopeless confusion. It seemed hardly to 
matter which was invoked, for each was all ai\d all were 
each. 

Gnosticism was the natural daughter of the solar 
theology. The doctrine that knowledge is salvation and 

' Heme egyiitolo'/iqiii’, i. 4, ii. .T (1S80, 1881), whore uii iiooount ol llu' 
JetiKitie story i.s givAi hy K. Ui'villout. 
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that the gods of tlie popular cult are manifestatious of 
the sun-god, was applied to explain the origin of evil. 
Evil became the result of imperfection and ignorance, 
necessarily inherent in matter, and arising from the fact 
that the creation is due to the last of/ a long series of 
ii'ons or emanations from the supreme God. The icons 
iirc tlio legitimate descendants of the manifold deities 
wJiom the Egyptian priests had resolved into forms of 
Ea, while tlie identification of evil with the necessary 
irnjierfection of matter deprives it of a moral element, 
and finds a remedy for it in the or “ knowledge ” 

of the real nature of things. Even the strange monsters 
{111(1 symliolic figures which jday so large a part in the 
solar levelation are reproduced in Gnosticism. Abraxas 
;in(l tlie other curiously composite creatures engraved on 
(jiiostic gems liave all sprung from the Books of Am Dviat 
{iiul the Gate's, Jiloiig with the allegorical meanings that 
were read into them. However much the solar school 
of theology may have been for the old religion of Egypt 
a teaching of dcjatli, in the Gnosticism of the first 
Christian centuries it Nvas born anew. 



LEOTUKE IX. 


TIIK rOPULAIl UELIOION OF EGYPT. 

Thus far I have dealt with the official religion of 
ancient Egypt, with the religion of the priests nii<l 
princes, the scribes and educated classes. This is 
naturally the religion of which we know most. Tlie 
monuments that have come down to ns are for the 
most ])iirt literary and architectural, and enshrine tlio 
ideas and beliefs of the cultivated part of the community. 
The papyri were written for those who could read and 
write, the temples were erected at tlio e.xpcnse of the 
iState, and the texts and figures with which they were 
adorned were engraved or painted on their ^valls under 
priestly direction. The sculptured and decorated tomb, 
the i)aiuted mummy-case, the costly sarcophagus, the roll 
of papyrus tliat was buried with the dead, wer(3 all alike 
the privilege of the wealthy and the educated. The grave 
tliat contained the body of the poor contained little else 
than the coarse cere-cloths in which it was wrapped. 
Our knowledge, therefore, of the religion of the people, 
of the popular religion as distinguished from the religion 
of official orthodoxy, is, and must be, imperfect. Wc 
have to gather it from the traces it has loft in tbo 
religion of the State, from stray refeiencos to it in 
literature, from a few rare monuinonts wdiich liave coino 
down to U.S, from its survivals in the modern folk-lore 
and superstitions of Egypt, or from its infiuonce on the 
decaying faith o? the classical age. 

204 
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There was, however, a popular religiou by the side of 
the olficiiil religion, just as tliere is in all countries which 
possess an organised faith. And if it is difficult to 
understand fully the religion of the uneducated classes 
ill Western Europe to-day, or to realiife their point of 
view, it must be much more difficult to do so in the 
case of ancient Egypt. Here our materials are scanty, 
and the very fact that we know as much as we do about 
the religion of the upper class makes it additionally 
harder to estimate them aright. 

A considerable portion of the fellahin were descended 
from the earlier neolithic jmpulation of Egypt, whom the 
Pharaonic Egyptians found already settled in the country. 
In a former lecture I have endeavoured to show that 
they were fetish - worshippers, and that among their 
fetishes animals were especially prominent. They had 
no yjiicsts, for fetishism is incompatible with a priest- 
hood in the proper sense of the term. Neither did they 
embalm their dead ; all those beliefs and ideas, therefore, 
which were connected with a priesthood and the practice 
of embalming must have come to them from without; 
the gods and sacerdotal colleges of the State religiou, the 
Osirian creed, and the belief in the resurrection, must 
have been for them of foreign origin. And of foreign 
origin they doubtless remained to the bulk of the nation 
down to the last days of paganism. 

Anion and Ka and Osiris were indeed familiar names, the 
temple festivals were duly observed, and the processions 
in honour of the State gods duly attended ; and after the 
age of the Eighteenth Dynasty, when the fusion between 
the different elements in the population was completed, 
the practice of mummification became general ; but the 
names of the State gods were names only, to which the 
peasant attached a very difl'erent meaning from that 
which official orthodoxy demanded. He still worshipped 
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the tree wliose sinuly branches arose on the edge of the 
desert ur at the comer of liis field, or brought his offer, 
ings to some animal, in which he saw not a symbol or an 
iiicamation of Horus and Sokhet, but an actual hawk 
and cat. f 

How deeply rooted this belief in the divinity of 
animals was in the minds of the people, is shown by the 
fact that the State religion had to recognise it just as 
Mohammed had pm'force to recognise the sanctity of tin* 
“ Black Stone ** of the Kaaba. As we have seen, the 
second king of the Second Tliinite Dynasty is said to 
have legalised the worship of the bull Aju's of Memphis, 
Miievis of Heliopolis, and the ram of Meudes; ami 
though the official explanation was that these animals 
were but inCiariiations of Ptah and Pia to whom tlia 
worship was really addressed, it was an explanatiuii 
about which the people neither know nor cared. The 
divine honours they paid to the bulls and ram were 
paid to the animals themselves, and not to the gods of 
the priestly cult. 

Here and there a few evidenees have been pr (‘served 
to us that such was the fact. In the tomb of Ea-z(3Si?i- 
ka-seneb, for instam^c, at Thebes, the artist has intm- 
duced a picture of a peasant making his morning praycir 
to a sycamore which stands at the end of a corn-field, 
while offerings of fruit and bread and water are placed 
on the grouiid bedside it."*^ The official religion endea- 
voured to legalise this old tree worship much in the same 
way as Christianity endeavoured to legalise the old 
worship of springs, by attaching the tree to the service 
of a god, and seeing in it one of the forms in which the 
deity manifested himself. Thus ‘*the sycamore of the 
south became the body of Hathor, whose head was 

^ vSclieil, “Tonibeaux tlun)ains’’ in Mdmoirrs d*'. la Mmion 
fj'angaise du v. 4, pi. 4, 
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(Icpictod appearing from its bruiiclios, while opposite 
Sifit it was Hor-pes who took the goddess’s place.' 
Like other beliefs and practices which go back to the 
neolithic population of Egypt, the ancient tree worship 
is not yet extinct. On either side oi the Nile sacred 
trees arc to be found, under which the offering of bread 
and water is still set, though the god of the official cult 
of Pharaonic Egypt, to whom the worship was nominally 
paid, has been succeeded by a IVIohammedan saint. l>y 
the side of the tree often rises the white dome of the 
tomb of a “shekh,” to whom the place is dedicated, 
reminding us of a picture copied by Wilkinson in a 
sepulchre at lift, in which a small chapel, representing 
the toinl* of Osiris, stands l)y the side of a tree on 
whose branches is perched the hoinv or phienix." The 
most famous of these trees, however, that of Matariya, 
is an object of veneration to the Christian rather than 
to the Mohammedan. The Holy Family, it is said, once 
rested under its branches during their flight into Egypt ; 
ill reality it represents a sycamore in which the soul of 
Ea of Heliopolis must have been believed to dwell. 

Professor Maspero has drawn attention to certain 
stehe in the museum of Turin, which show how, even 
in the lower middle class, it was the animal itself and 
not the official god incarnated in it that was the object 
of worship. On one of them, which belongs to the age 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, huge figures of a swallow’ 
and a eat tu'e painted, with a table of offerings standing 
before them, as well as two kneeling scribes, rvhile the 
accompanying inscriptions tell us that it was to “the 

’ So in the Pyramid (£’«/',? 170) reference is ni.ade to “ tliei«{t,”or 
■ bciMiut tree wliich is in Ou.” The tree is the Morinya aptem Gtcrtmr, 
h'om the fnrit of which the myrobslamim oil was extracted (Jorct, /yfs 
PlarUcadam I’AntiquM et an Mmjen Aye, i. pp. 133, 134). 

' Ancient Egyptians, iii. p. 849. The benmi is described as " the sonl 

Osiris,” * 
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good ” swallow and llio “ good ” ciit, anil not to any of 
the State gods who may have hidden themselves under 
these animal forms, that flowers were being offered and 
prayers made. On another stela we find two pet cats, 
who are sitting oh a shrine and facing one another, and 
whom their mistresses — two of the women who wailed 
at funerals — adore in precisely the same language as 
that which was used of Osiris or Amon.' In the 
quarries north of (^urna is a similar repre.sontation of 
a cow and a cobra, which stand face to face with a 
table of offerings between them, while a worsliipper 
kneels at the side, and a half - obliterated inscription 
contains the usual forniuhe of adoration,® Still more 
curious is a stela, now in the museum of Cairo, on 
which an ox is represented inside a shrine, while under- 
neath it is a Creek inscription declaring that the 
“ Krotan ” who had dedicated the monument could 
interpret dreams, thanks to the commandment of “ the 
god.” The god, it will be noticed, is not Apis, but an 
ordinary ox. 

But of all the animals who thus continued to he the 
real gods of the people in spite of priestly teaching and 
State endowments, none were so numerous or were so 
universally feared and venerated as the snakes. The 
serpent was adored where Amon was but a name, and 
where Ita was looked upon as belonging, like fine horses 
and clothes, to the rich and the mighty. The prominence 


' iHudes de Mylhologie el d’ Areh4ologie, ii. ji. 39.') sqq, 

® The iufluence of the State religion is visible in the picture, as the cow 
liM the solar disc between its honis, and the cobra is crowned not only 
with horns, but also with the solar disc. Behind the cobra is the leafy 
branch of a tree. Tlierc is no reason for supposing with Wiedemann 
{ifwsion, 1884) that the monunieut is Ethiopian : what is decipborable in 
the inscription is purely Egyptian. Professor Wiedemann calls the animal 
on the left a ram, but my drawing made it a cow. At the feet ol the 
cow, which has a garland round the neck, are two vases. 
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of the serpent in Egyptian inytliology and syiubolism 
indicates how plentiful and dangerous it must have been 
in the early days of Egypt, and what a lasting impression 
it made upon tlie native mind. When the banks of the 
Nile were an uninhabitable morass, 4ind tlie neolithic 
tribes built their liuts in the desert, the snake must 
indeed have been a formidable danger. The most deadly 
still frequent the desert; it is only in tlie cultivated 
land that they are comparatively rare. In Egypt, as 
elsewhere, the cultivation of the soil and the habits of 
civilised life have diminished their number, and driven 
them into the solitudes of the wilderness. But when 
the Pharaonic h]gyptians first arrived in tlie valley of 
the Nile, wlion the swamps were being drained, the 
jungle cleared away, and the land sown with the wheat 
of Baliylonia, the serpent was still one of the perils of 
daily life. A folk-talc whicli has been appropriated and 
spoilt by the priestly compilers of the legend of lia, tells 
how the sun-god was bitten by a venomous snake which 
lay in liis path, and how the poison ran through Ids 
veins like fire. The symbol of royalty adopted by the 
earliest ITiaraolis was the colira ; it symbolised the irre- 
sistible miglit and deadly power of the conquering chief- 
tain which, like the dreaded cobra of the desert, overcame 
the inhabitants of the country, and compelled them to 
fcgard him with the same awe and terror as tlie serpent 
itself. 

Bowii to the last the eniljalmers and gravediggers and 
others wlio hud to attend to the funeral arrangements of 
the dead, and consequently lived in the neighhourhood of 
the necropolis, were more exposed to the cliances of 
«iiake-l)ite than tlie inhabitants of the cultivated land, 
the necropolis was invariably in the desert, and the 
stature of their occupation obliged them to excavate the 
sand or visit the dark chambers of (he de!id where tlie 

14 
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snako glided unseen. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the veneration of the snake was especially stron^ 
among the population of the cemeteries. Those who 
inhabited the necropolis of Thebes have left us prayers 
and dedications td'the goddess Mert-seger, who is repre- 
sented as a cobra or some equally deadly serpent, 
though at times she is decently veiled under the name 
of an ottieial deity. Once her place is taken by two 
snakes, at another time by a dozen of them. She was, 
in fact, the tutelary goddess of the necropolis, and hence 
received the title of “ the Western Crest ” — tliat is to say, 
the crest of the western hills, where the earliest tombs 
of Thebes were situated. Professor Maspero has trans- 
lated an interesting inscription made in her honour by 
one of the workmen employed in the cemetery. “ Adora- 
tion to the Western Crest,” it begins, “ prostrations before 
her double ! I make my adoration, listen ! Ever since 1 
walked on the earth and was an attendant in the Place 
of Truth (the cemetery), a man, igt)orant and foolish, 
who knew not good from evil, I committed many sirs 
against the goddess of the Crest, and she punished me. 
I was under her hand night and day ; while I cowered 
on the bed like a woman with child, I cried for breath, 
and no breiith came to me, for I was pursued by the 
Western Crest, the mightiest of all the gods, the goddess 
of the place : and behold I will declare to all, great and 
small, among the workmen of the necropolis : Beware of 
the Crest, for there is a lion in her, and she strikes like 
a lion that bewitches, and she is on the track of all who 
sin against her! So I cried to my mistress, and she 
came to me as a soft breeze, she united herself with me, 
causing me to feel her hand ; she returned to me in 
])eace, and made me forget my trouldes by giving me 
breath. For the Western Crest is appeased wlieii the 
cry is made to lier ; - — so says Nefcr-ab, the justilied. 
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t[o says: Beholtl, liear, all ears who live on earth, he- 
wai'O of the Western Crest ! ” ^ 

It is clear that Nefer-ab suffered from asthma, that 
he believed it had been inflicted upon him by the local 
goddess for some sin he had committed* against her, and 
that he further believed his penitence and cry for help 
to have induced her to come to him and cure him. 
And this goddess was a snake. Here, in the necropolis 
of Thebes, tlierofi»re, the snake played tlic same part as 
a healer that it did in the worship of Asklepios. It will 
be remernljored that the first temple rais(“d to zEscula- 
pius at Home was built after a plague, from whic-h the 
city was supposed to have l)eou delivered by a serpent 
hiildeu in tlie marshes of tlie Tiber. The serpent that 
destroys also heals ; by the side of Kakoda mon there is 
also the good snake Agatliodamion. 

Mert-seger, the serpent of the necropolis, did not 
wliolly escape the patronage of the State religion. Like 
tlic local cults of aboriginal India over wlne.li Brah- 
manism has thrown its mantle, the cult of Mert-seger 
was not left wholly unnoticed by the organised religion 
of the State. A chapel was erected to her itr the 
orthodox form, and it is from this chapel that most of 
the stela; have come which have revealed the existence 
of the old worship. Itr some of them Mert-seger is 
identifi(;d with Mut, or even with Isis; but sirclr an 
identification was never accepted or under.slood by her 
illiterate worshippers. For thorn she continued to he 
what she had been to their forefathers, sitrtply a serpent 
and nothing more. The old faith has survived centuries 
of Christianity and Moharnnredanism in a modified form. 
Trofessor Maspero di.scovered that the local Mohammedan 

' Sue tUc very intoresting study of Maspei'o on “ La. Dw'sso Aliritskro rt 
ses gtidrisons tuiraculenses ” in Ktmlesde Mythologic gi d'Arelip'oloyit, ii, 
PI). 402-419 ; Secudl de Traimix, ii. p. 109 sqij. 
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saint, whose tomb is not far from the ancient chapel of 
Mert-seger, is still believed to work miracles of healing. 
He has taken the place of the serpent goddess ; that is 
all.i 

The serpent, Jiftwever, was not always venerated br3- 
eausc it was feared. It lived underground, and .was thus, 
in a special sens(^ tlie oldest inhal)itant of the land, and 
the guardian of the soil. The Telmessiaiis told ICnesus 
that it was “a child of the earth.''- Tlie harmless 
snakes that frecjiient the village hous(‘.s of luodern 
Egypt arc still regarded as tlie ''protectors” of the; 
household. 'I'he bowl of milk is iirovichnl for tluan as 
regularly as it once was in Wales for the fairies, and 
many tales are told of the. punishment a neglect of the 
liQuseliold UfArniH or ‘'guardian'' will entail. For its 
])oiso]i continues to exist, though held in reserve, and is 
(iommuuicable by other means than the fangs. i\t; 
Helwan near Cairo, for instance, I was told of one of 
these guardian snakes which once missed its female mate 
and supposed it had been killed. Thereupon it crejit 
into the or jar in whicli water is kept, and poisoned 
the water in it. But the female liaving soon afterwards 
made its appearance, it was observed to glide into a 
basin of milk, t Jien to crawl along the ground so that 
the clotted dust might adhere to its body, and again to 
enter the zir. As tlio dust fouled the water, the people 
of the house knew Unit the latter must have been 
poisoned, and accoidiiigly ])onred it on tlie ground. In 

' Tho Belmorf collrotion ot Egyptian antiquities eoiitains several stel:e 
whicli comiiieniorate Die popular wor.slnp of the serpent ; see Jkfmm 
(Jolhdion, pis. 7, 8, and 12. In one of them the nneiis has the human 
head of the official dinty ; in another it stands on tin; top of a shrine ; 
but on one (given in pi. 7) tlic worshipper is kneeling hefore a coluber of 
great Icngtli, which has none of the attrilmtc.s of the State gods, anil 
whose numerous cqils remind us of Apoxihis. 

- Herodotos, i. 78. 
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this case the snake provided the remedy for the mischief 
it had the power to cause.^ 

But the Agathodtemon or serpent guardian of the 
house not only still survives among the fellahin of 
Egypt, serpent woiahip still holds niAdiminished sway 
in the \alloy of tlie Nile. Tn a erater-like hollow of the 
luonutain clilf of Shekh Heridi there are two domed 
tombs, dedicated not to a Christian or a Mohammedan 
saint, but to a snake and his female mate. ShSkli 
Heridi, in fact, is a .serpent, and the place he inliabits is 
holy ground. Pilgrimages are made annually to it, and 
the fe.stival of the “ Shekh,” which takes place in the 
inoutli that follows llamadan, is attended by crowds of 
Si'dlors and other devout believers, who eneam]) for days 
togetlier in the ncighbourliood of the shrine. 

They have no doubt about the niiraeulous powers 
possessed by the snake. It is as thick as a man’s thigh, 
and, if treated irrevei’cutly, breathes llames of lire into 
the face of the spectator, who immediately dies. If it is 
cut in pieces, the i)ieees j'cunite of tlieir own accord, 
iuul the blood llowing from them marks a spot where 
gold is hidden in the ground. 

Paul Lucas, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, tells us tliat in his time it was called “ the 
angel,” and that shortly before his visit to the Nile it had 
ciircid a woman of Kkhmim of paralysis, from which she 
liad suffered for eight years, by simply crawling up into 
her litter when she was brought to its dwelling-place. 
Paid Lucas himself was a witness of its supernatural 
gifts. It was brought to him by the keeper of the 
shrine when he was visiting a Bey on the opposite side 
of the river. Suddenly it disappeared, and was nowhere 
to be found ; hut a messenger, who was sent post haste 

* Sayce, “Serpent Worship in Ancient and Modern Egypt,” in the Oon- 
Imporm-y jtiemw, Get. 1893. * 
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to the shrine, returned witli the information tliat “ the 
angel was already there, and had advanced more than 
twenty steps to meet the dervish who takes care of it/‘ * 

Norden, a few years later, has a similar talc to relate. 
1 Ic was told that the serpent-saint never dies/' and 
that it cures and grants favours to all those wlio 
iinploi'e its aid and offer sacrifices to it.” The cures 
were ellected by the mere presence of tlie snake, which 
came in person to those who desired its help. The 
Christians, he adds, admit the miraculous powers of the 
Shekh equally witli the Mohammedans, only they ex- 
plain them as due to a demon who clothes himself in 
a serpent’s form.- 

Saint or demon, however, Shekh Iloridi is really the 
lineal descendant of a serpent which has been wor- 
shipped in its neighbourhood since the prehistoric days 
of Egypt. A bronze serjicnt with the liead of Zeus 
Serapis has been found in the mounds of Benawit, on 
the western side of the Nile, which face the entrance to 
the shrine of the Shekh ; and the nome in which the 
shrine is situated was that of Du-Hefi, “the mountain of 
the snake.” The serpent of Shekh Heridi, witli his 
miraculous powers of healing, must thus have been 
already famous in the days when the iiomes of Upper 
Egypt first received their names. TTie old neolithic 
population of the desert must have already venerated 
the snake that dwelt in tlie cleft of the rock above 
which now rises the sacred “ tomb ” of Shekh Heridi.^ 

^ Voyage dv, Slcur Paul Lveas, fait eu nulccxiv etc,^ Onlrc dc 
Lotns XIV., ii. pp. 83-86. 

- Voyage dliigypU- et dc. Nuhic, nouv. ('‘dit. par L. Langl^s, ii. pp> 
64-69. 

^ Sfic my article oil “ Serpent AV orsliip in Ancient and .Modern Egypt,*' 
the Contemporary Review, Oct. 1893. On a rock called Hagar el-Ghorfib, a 
few miles north of Assuan, 1 have found graffiti of the age of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, which show that a chapel of ^*the living serpent” stood on the 
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The faith of the people dies hard. The gods and 
goddesses, the theology and speculations of the official 
religion of Egypt, have passed away, but the old beliefs 
and superstitions which were already in possession of the 
land when the Pharaonic Egyptians fiyst entered it, have 
survived both Christianity and Mohaimnedanism. The 
theological systems of Heliopolis or Thebes are like the 
sacred trees, which, according to Dr. Schweinfurth,^ were 
brought from Southern Arabia along with the deities 
with whose cult they were associated ; when the deities 
themselves ceased to be worshipped, the trees also ceased 
to be cultivated, and so disappeared from a soil wherein 
they had been but exotics. But the religion of the great 
loass of the people remained rooted as it were in the 
soil, like the palm or the acacia. It flowed like a strong 
current under tiie surface of the theology of the State, 
contemptuously tolerated by the latter, and in its turn 
but little alTected by it. The theology of the State 
might incorporate and adapt the beliefs of the multitude ; 
to the multitude the State theology was a “ tale of little 
meaning, though the words were strong.” 

If we would know what the bulk of the people thought 
of those deities whom the higher classes regarded as 
manifestations of a single ineffable and omnipotent divine 
power, w'c must turn to the folk-tales which were taken 
up and disfigured by the rationalising priests of a later 
period, w'hen they combined together in a connected 
story all that had been said about the gods of the local 
sanctuaries. Each sanctuary came to possess its euheraer- 

Spot; and a native infornied me tliafc tfio rock is still haunted by a 
monstrous serpent, “as lon^' as an oar and as thick as a man,” which 
appears at night and destroys, with the fire tliat blazes from its eyes, 
whoever is unfortunate enough to fall in it.s way. See JReciff'll dc 
Traimr.Xf .wi. p. 174. 

* In the Verhandlungen der QeselUchaft fur Erdkvnde zu Berlin^ 1SS9, 

7. » 
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ising legend of tlio chief divinity to whom it was con- 
secrated ; the divinity was transformed into an earthly 
king, and his history was concocted partly out of popular 
tales, associated for the most part with particular relics 
and charms, partly from forced etymologies of proper 
names. At how early a date these artificial legends first 
came into existence we do not know, but we already 
meet with (;xamples of them in the time of the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Dynasties. They belong, however, 
to the age when the rationalistic process of resolving the 
gods into human princes had already begun, — the counter 
side of the process that had turned the I'liaraoh into a 
god, — and their artificial character is betrayed by the 
attempt to o.xtract history from learned but nnscientilic 
explanations of the origin of local and other )iamcs. 

Here, for instance, is one which was compiled for the 
temple of the sun-god at Heliopolis, and is contained in 
a Turin papyrus of the age of the Twentieth Dynasty : 
“ Account of the god who created himself, the cireator of 
heaven, of earth, of the gods, of men, of wild beasts, of 
cattle, of reptiles, of fowds, and of fish ; the king of men 
and gods, to whom centuries are but as years ; who 
possesses numberless names which no man kuoweth, no, 
not even the gods. 

“ Isis w’as a woman, more knowing in her malice than 
millions of men, clever among millions of the gods, e(iHal 
to millions of sjnrits, to whom as unto Ha nothing was 
unknown either in heaven or upon earth. 

“ The god Ita came each day to sit upon his throne; he 
had grown (dd, his mouth trembled, his slaver trickled 
down to the earth, and his saliva dropped upon the 
ground. Isis kneaded it with her hand along with the 
dust that had adhered to it ; she moulded therefrom a 
sacred serpent, to which she gave the form of a spear- 
shaft. She wotnd it not about her face, but flung it on 
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(ho road along whi(ili the great god walked, as often as 
he wished, in his twofold kingdom. 

The venerable god went forth, the (other) gods accom- 
panied him, he walked along as on other days. Then 
the sacred serpent bit liiin. The diving god opened Ins 
iiioutli, and his cry rang to heaven. His Ennead of gods 
railed : ‘ What is it ? ' and the gods cried, ‘ Look there ! ’ 
][e (Mndd make no answen', his jaws ehathned, his limbs 
shook, the venom took liold of his flesh us tlie Nihi 
covers its banks (with water). 

“ When the lieart of the great god was quieted, he 
called to bis followers: ‘ Come to me, ye (children of my 
li)iibs, ye gods wlio liave emanated from me! Sometliing 
painful hath liurt me ; my heart i)crcciveth it, yet my 
eyes see it not ; my hand liath not wronglit it, nothing 
Miat I have made knowetli what it is, yet have 1 never 
tasted suffering like unto it, and there is no pain wbieli is 
worse. ... I went forth to see what I had created, I 
was walking in the two lands wliich I have made, wheii 
something slung mo wdiich I knew not. Was it tire, 
was it water ? My heart is in flames, my limbs tremble, 
all my members shiver. Let there be brouglit unto me 
the children of the gods of beneficent words, who have 
understanding mouths, and whose power reaches unto 
licaveu,' 

The children of the gods came, full of woe ; Isis came 
with her magic ; with her mouth full of the breath of 
life, wln:>sc recipes destroy pain, whose word gives life to 
the dead. She said ; ‘ What is it, what is it, 0 father of 
the gods ? A serpen t hath wrought this suffering in thee, 
one of thy creatures hath lifted up his head against thee. 
Surely lie shall be overthrown by beneficent incantations ; 
I will make him retreat at the sight of thy rays.* 

The holy god opened his mouth : ‘ I walked along the 
I'oad, travelling through the two lands ofithe earth, after 
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the desire of ray heart, that I migljt see wJiat 1 liad 
created ; then was I bitten by a serpent that I saw not. 
Is it fire, is it water ? I am colder than water, I am 
liottcr than fire, all my limbs sweat, I tremble, my eye 
is unsteady, I sef not the sky, drops roll from my face 
as in the season of summer.’ 

“ Isis replied to Ra : ‘0 tell me thy name, father of 
the gods, then shall he live who is released (from pain) 
by thy name.’ l»ut Ka answers : ‘ I have created 
heaven and earth, I have set the hills in order, and made 
all beings that are thereon. I am he who created the 
water, and caused the primeval ocean to issue forth. I 
created the spouse of his (divine) mother. I created the 
heavens and the secrets of the two horizons, and have 
ordered the souls of the gods. I am he who illuminates 
all thiTigs at the opening of his eyes ; if ho closes his 
eyes, all is dark. The water of the Nile rises when he 
liids it ; the gods know not his name. I make the hours 
and create the days, I .send the year and create the 
inundation, I niiike the fire that lives, I purify the hous(\ 
I am Khepera in the morning, lia at noon, and Turn at 
evening.’ 

“ The venom departed not, it advanced further, the 
great god became no lietter. Then Isis said to Ra : 
‘ Thy name was not pronounced in the words thou hast 
repeated. Tell it to me and the poison will depart ; 
then shall he live whose name is (thus) named.’ 

“ The poison glowed like fire ; it was hotter than the 
flame of fire. The majesty of Ra said : ‘ I grant thee 
leave that thou shouldest search within me, 0 mother 
Isis ! and that my name pass from my bosom into 
thine.’ 

“ So the god hid himself from the (other) gods ; his 
everlasting bark was empty. When the moment arrived 
for e.xtraeting the heart (whereon the name was written), 
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Isis said to tier son Horns : ‘ He rausti yield up unto 
thee his two eyes (the sun and moon).’ 

“ So the name of the great god was taken from him, 
aud Isis, the great enchantress, said : ‘ Depart, 0 poison, 
leave I’a : let the eye of Horns go foij^h from the god 
iiud shine out of his mouth. I, I have done it ; I throw 
on the earth the victorious poison, for the ni/>ae of tlie 
(Treat god is e.vtracted from him. Let lla live and the 
poison die ! ’ So spake Isis, tlie great one, the regent of 
the gods, who knows Ea and his true name.” 

The writer of the papyrus adds that the recital of this 
legend is an e.xcellent charm against the poison of a 
snake, especially if it is written and dissolved in water, 
which is then drunk hy the patient ; or if it is imscribed 
on a piece of linen, and hung around his neck.^ 

The contrast is striking between the introduction to 
(he legend and the cuhemcristic spirit that elsewhere 
prevails in it, and can be explained, even in the case of 
such disregarders of consistency as the Egyptians, only 
on the supposition that the Ea of folk-lore and the Ea 
of theology were held to be the same merely in name. 
Not oven a pretence is made of regarding Isis as a 
goddess ; she is simply a common witch, who resorts to 
magic in order to force Ea to hand over his name and 
therewith his powers to her sou Horus. The virtue of 
the name, and the ])owcr conferred by a knowledge of it, 
arc features common to the folk-lore of most countries. 
They take us back to that primitive phase of thought 
which not only identifies the name with the person or 
thing it represents, but makes it a separate entity with 
an existence of its ow'ii. 

The legend of the sun-god of Edfu is equally instruct- 

* Tlic l(“gcnd w.»,s lirst pul'lishsd b}' Plftyte ;u>d Rossi, “ L('s Papyrus 
bWratiquos do Turin,” pis. SI, 77, 131-8. It wa.s translatod Ijy ladV-bure 
ill tile Zeilsehriftfur Aegypiische Sprache, 1883, pp. Sf-33. 
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ive, though iu its present form it is not earlier than tlm 
Ptolemaic ago. This begins as follows ; ‘‘ In the three 
hmulred and sixty-third year of tlie reign of Itu- 
Harmakhis, the ever-living, Ea was iu Nubia with his 
soldiers. Enomif'S, however, conspired (aw) against him ; 
hence the country has over since borne tlie name of the 
hind of Cirtispirators {liana). Tlien the god Ihi wmit 
Ills way in his bark along with Ins followers, and landed 
in the nonie of Edfn. Here the god Hor-Uehudet (the 
winged disc) entered the bark of Ea and said to his 
father: ‘0 Harmakhis,! see how the enemy have con- 
spired against their lord.’ Then said the Majesty of 
Ea-Harinakhis to the person of Hor-Eohudet : ‘ 0 son of 
Ita, exalted one, who hast emanated from me, smite the 
enemy before thee forthwith.’ Hor-Eehudet Hew up to 
the sun in the form of a great winged disc ; on that 
account he is ever since called the great god, the lord of 
heaven. He espied the enemy from the sky, he followed 
them iu the hjrm of a great winged disc. Througli the 
attack which lie ma.de upon them in front, their eyes 
saw no longer, their ears heard no longer, each slew his 
neiglibour fortliwitli, there remained not one alive. Then 
Hor-Echudet came iu a many-coloured form as a gi’eat 
winged disc into the bark of Ea-Hannakhis. AndThoth 
said to Ea : ‘ Lord of the gods, the god of Eehudet (Edfu) 
lias come in tlie form of a great winged disc : from tin'.*! 
day fortli he shall be called Hor-Eehudet (Horus of Edfu).’ 
And he said (again): ‘From this day forth the city of 
Edfu shall be called the city of Hor-Eehudet.’ Then Ea 
embraced the form of Hor, and said to Hor-Eehudet: 
‘ Thou makest the water of Edfu (red with blood like) 
gi'apes, and thy heart is rejoiced thereat.’ Hence this 
water of Edfu is called (the water of grapes). 

“And Hor-Eehudet said; ‘March on, 0 Ea, and 
behold thine »enemie8 under thy feet in this laud.’ 
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When the Majesty of lla had turned back, and the 
goddess Astartc with him, he saw the enemy lying on 
the ground, each extended like a prisoner. Then said 
Ra to Hor-Behudet: ‘Tliat is a suitable life.’ Hence 
the seat of Hor-Bohudet ba.s ever sini^ been called the 
])laco of the Suitable Life. And Thoth said : ‘ It was a 
piercing (del) of my enemies.’ So tlie non^ of Edfu 
{Dch) has been called ever since; by that name. And 
Thoth said to Hor-Behudet : ‘ T’hou art a great pro- 
tection ’ {wCik ua). Great in Protection {da muk) accord- 
ingly has the sacred Ijaik of Horns been ever since 
called. 

“ Then Ba sjiakc; to the gods who were with him ; ‘ Let 
us voyage {khen) in our bark on the Nile; we arc re- 
joiced, for our enemies lie on the ground.’ The (canal) 
ill which the groat god was has ever since been called 
llic Water of Voyaging (Pc-klien). 

“Then the enemies of Jta entered the water: they 
changed themselves into crocodiles and hipipojootamuses. 
hut Harmakhis voyaged on the water in his bark. 
When the crocodiles and bippopotamuses came up to 
liim, they opened their jaws in order to destroy the 
Majesty of Harmakhis. Then came Hor-Behudet with 
liis followers the blacksmiths {numin ) ; each held an iron 
lance and chain in his hand, wherewith he smote the 
crocodiles and the hippopotamuses. Then three hundred 
and eighty-one of the enemy were brought to the spot, 
"ho had been killed in sight of tlie city of Edfu. 

" And Harmakhis said to Hor-Behudet : ‘ Let luy image 
l^c ill Southern Egypt, since there it is that the victory 
"us gained ’ {nck/it dh). So the dwelling-place of 
Hor-Behudet (at Edfu) has ever since been called the 
Victorious (Nekht-dh). And Thoth said, when he liad 
seen the enemy lying on the ground : ‘ Glad are your 
hearts, 0 gods of heaven ; glad are your hetlrts, 0 gods of 
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earth! Ilorus the younger is come in peace; ho has 
wrought wonders in his journey which ho undertook in 
accordance witli the liook of the Slaying of the Hippo- 
potamus.’ Ever since was there (at Edfu) a forgo 
(7nesen) of Horur.^ 

“ Tlor-Behudet changed his form into that of a winged 
solar disc) which remained there above the prow of tlie 
baik of Ra. He took with him Nekheb, the goddess of 
the south, ajid Uazit, the goddes.s of the north, in the 
form of two serpents, in order to annihilate the enemy 
in their crocodile and liippopotamus bodies in every 
place to which ho came, both in Southern and in Xortheru 
Egypt. 

“Then the eiieiriy fled before him, tliey turned their 
faces towards the south, their hearts sank within them 
from fear. But ITor-Behudet was behind them in the 
bark of Ea, with an iron lance and cliain in liis hand. 
AVitli him were his followers, armed with weapons and 
chains. Then beheld ho the enemy towards the south- 
east of Thebes in a jilain two selKuni in size.” 

Here follows an account of tlio several battles which 
drove the enemies of Horus from place to place until 
eventually all .Egypt passed under his sway. The first 
battle, that whicli took place south-east of Thebes, was 
at Aa-Zadmi, so c.alled from the ‘‘ wounds ” inflicted on 
tlic foe, which henceforth bore the sacred name of 
Hat-Ea, “the House of Ka.” The second was at Iseter- 
khadu, “ the divine carnage,” to the north-east of 

^ The shrind of lloius, whom the Icjjjeiid here ideiitilics with Uk' son of 
Osiiis, was called Meson at ICiil'ii. The winged solar di.se, whicli seoiiis to 
liavc originated there, is calletl .sometimes “the lord of the eit.y of 
Behudet,’’ .soiiietime.s lord of the city (»r Aieson.'’ Bchudcit "‘.is 

formerly read Hud, and it is pos.sil>lc that this was really the |iionnnciJ- 
lion of the name in later d-iys. At all events it vseems to he tlio origin ol 
the modern Kdfn, which, of course, has nothing to do with the verb deh^ 
“to pierce.’* 
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Dendera ; the third at Hcbuu, near ]Miuia, in the nome 
of the Gazelle ; and others followed at Oxyrrhynchus or 
Behnesa, and Herakleopolis or Ahnas, where a twofold 
Mescn or “ Forge ” was established. Then the foe were 
driven through the Delta and defeatfi^i at Zaru on its 
eastern frontier, whence they lied in ships down the Hed 
Sea, but were finally overthrown at Shas- ht/, near the 
Liter Berenike, at the end of the road that led across the 
desert from tlie Nile, 

Meanwhile, on tlie 7tli of Tybi, their loader “ >Set 
had come forward and cried liorribly, uttering curses 
upon the deed of Hor-Bchudet in slaying the enemy. 
a\iid Ba said to Hiotli : ‘ The horrible one cries loudly 
on account of what Hor-Behudet has done against him.* 
Tlioth replied to Ita : ‘ Let the cries be called horrible 
from tliis day forward.* Hor-Behudet fought long witli 
Set ; ho Hung his iron at him, he smote him to the ground 
ill the city which henceforward was called ra-Echehui 
(the House of the Twins)> AVheu Hor-Behudet re- 
turned, lie brought Set with him; his spear stuck in his 
neck, his chain was on his hand ; the mace cf Horns liad 
smitten him, and closed his mouth. He brought him 
hefoj’c his father Ea. 

“Then Ea said to Thoth: ‘Let the coinpanions of Set 
he given to Isis and Horus her son, tliat they may deal 
with them as they will.* ... So Horus the son of Isis 
cut off* the head of Set and his confederates before his 

^ “The City of tlie Twins” seems to be the same as lla-Zani, “tlic 
House of the Twins,” which Dutiiielien hh-utities witli the. Ovcck Khnuhi^, 
close to Esna. An inscription at Esna says that it was also teriiiccl Pa- 
•Sahura, “the House of Sahura” (of the Fifth Dynasty), a name which 
Hiiiniehen finds in that of llm modern village of Saliera, south of Esna. 

a prehistoric slate found at Abydos the name of the city appears to be 
indicated l»y the ligures of two twins inside the cavtonche of a town 
(tlo Morgan, llcclmches sur les Oiijincs dc rJ^'giipfr, i. ph Hi., lirst 
itgister), " ^ 
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father Ra and all the great Emiead. ITo carried l)im 
under his feet through the land, with the axe on his 
head and in his back.*’ 

Set, however, was not slain, lie transformed himself 
into a serpent, jyid the battles succeeded which ended 
with the .victory at Shas -her in the land of Uaua. After 
this “ ITarViakhis came in his bark and landed at Thos- 
Hor (the *rhrone of Horns or Edfu). And Thoth said : 
* Tlie dispenser of rays who comelh forth from Ra has 
conquered tlie enemy in his form (of a winged disc); 
let him l)e named licnccforward the dispenser of rays 
who conieth forth from the liorizon.’ And Ra said to 
Thoth : ‘ Bring this sun (the winged disk) to every })lacc 
where I am, to the seats of the gods in Southern Egypt, 
to the seats of the gods in Northern Egypt, (to the seats 
of the gods) in the other world, tliat it may drive all evil 
from its neighbourhood,* Thotli brought it accordingly 
to all places, as many as exist where there are gods and 
goddesses. It is the winged solar disc which is placed 
over the sanctuaries of all gods and gotldesses in Egyi)t, 
since these sanctuaric.s arc also that of Hor*Behinlet.**^ 

The legend is a curious combination of the traditions 
relative to the conquest of the neolithic population by 
the Pharaonic Egyptians, of the myth of Osiris, of 
etymological speculations about the meaning of certain 
proper names, and of an attempt to explain the origin of 
the winged solar disc. We may gather from it that tlic 
disc was iirst used as an ornament at Edfu, and tliat it 
was believed, like the winged bulls of Assyria, to have 
the power of preventing the demons of evil from passing 
the door over which it was placed. Wlietber, however, 
tliis was one of tlie superstitions of the older people, or 
wliether it was Ijrouglit by the con([Ucrors from their 

^ Xaville, Mythi d'Horus^ pis. 12-18; lirugscji, AUiivndliinyen dii' 
Outing, gekhrL Academic, jtiv. 
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Babylonian home, is doubtful ; perhaps the fact that the 
disc was a symbolic and architectural ornament, and was 
confined, so far as we know, to the temples of the official 
gods, points in the latter direction. It is otherwise with 
the temple relics mentioned in a lege7jd which has been 
preserved on a granite shrine of the Ptolemaic epoch, 
that long served as a water-trough by the ^i?ide of tlie 
well at El-Arish. Tlie temple from which it originally 
came was that of At-Nebes, the sacred name of the city 
of Qesem or Goshen, now Saft el-IIenna. The legend 
begins by describing the reign of Shu, wlio fortified At- 
Nebes against “ the children of Apophis,*' the Semites of 
“ the red desert,'’ who came from the East “ at nightfall 
upon the road of At-Nebes ” to invade Egypt, Here he 
d\velt in his palace, and from hence ho “ ascended into 
heaven,” wlieu he had grown old and the time had come 
for him to die. He was succeeded by his son Seb, who 
“discussed the history of the city with the gods who 
attended him, (and they told him) all that happened 
when the Majesty of Ea was in At-Nebes, the conflicts 
of the king Turn in this locality, the valour of the 
ilajesty of Sliu in this city . • . (and the wonders that) 
the serpent-goddess Ankhet had done for Ea wlieii he 
was with her; the victories of the Majesty of Sim, 
siaitiiig the evil ones, wdien he placed her upon his brow. 
Then said the Majesty of Seb : ‘ I also (will place) her 
upon my head, even as my father Shu did.’ Seb entered 
tlio temple of Aart (Lock of Hair) together with the gods 
that were with liiiu ; then he stretched forth his hand to 
take the casket in which (Aiikliet) was ; the serpent 
C'anie forth and breathed its vapour on the Majesty of 
Seb, confounding him greatly * those wdio followed him 
iell dead, and his Majesty himself was burned in that 
day. When his Majesty had fled to the north of At- 
Nebes, with the fire of the cobra upon hiiii, behold, when 
^5 
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he came to the fields of henna, the pain of his burn was 
not yet assuaged, and the gods who followed him said 
unto him : ‘ Come, let them take the lock {aart) of 
11a which is there, when thy Majesty shall go to see 
it and its mysterj^ and his Majesty shall be healed (as 
soon as it -is placed) upon thee.' So the Majesty of Seb 
caused tluAmagic lock of hair to be brought to Pa-Aart 
(the House of the Lock), for which was made that reli- 
quary of hard stone which is hidden in the secret place 
of Pa-Aart, in the district of the divine lock of the god 
Pa ; and behold the fire departed fiom the limbs of the 
Majesty of Seb. And many years afterwards, when this 
lock of hair was brought back to Pa-Aart in At-Nebes, 
and cast into the great lake of Pa-Aart, whose name is 
the Dwelling of Waves, in order that it might be purified, 
Ijehold the lock beenme a crocodile ; it flew to the water 
and became Sebek, the divine crocodile of At-Nebes.” ^ 
Inside the shrine is a picture of the two relics, the 
cobra which adorned the head-dress of the Pharaoh, and 
the aart or lock of hair which was supposed to give its 
name to the temple. They were doubtless preserved at 
At-Nebes, and shown to the faithful as the veritable 
objects which had proved the bane and the antidote of 
the god Seb. They introduce us to a side of Egyptian 
religion which, though essentially characteristic of the 
popular faith, had also received the sanction of the 
official creed. The belief in amulets and charms was too 
deeply engrained in tlie popular mind to bo ignored; 
they were consequently taken under the patronage of .the 
gods, and a theory was invented to explain their efficacy. 
Already the later chapters of the Book of the Dead are 
concerned with the various amulets which were necessary 

' Griffith, “ Jlinor E.xploratious,” in the Seventh Memoir of the St/yp^ 
Exploration Fnml (1890), pj). 71-73; MasjM:ro, Daren of Civilioatieoh 
pp. 169-171. •' 
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to the preservation or resuscitation of the body ; and even 
if the latter were regarded as symbolic, they were con- 
crete symbols — symbols, that is to say, which actually 
possessed the virtues ascribed to them. Just as the 
name was a concrete entity, expreasive of the very 
essence of the thing to which it was appliecYso too the 
.symbol was an etitity with a concrete exigence of its 
own. Tiie materialistic tendency of Egyptian thought, 
added to the fetishism of the earlier stratum of native 
religion, produced this result. The doctrine of the Ka 
furnished a theory by which the educated classes could 
explain the ellicacy of the amulet and the active virtues 
of the symbol. It was the Ka, the spiritual and yet 
materialised double, of tbe amulet that worked the 
charm — that made the scarab, for instance, a substitute 
for the living heart, or the dad — the symbol of stability 
— a passport to the other world.^ 

The amulets buried with the dead, the relics preserved 
in the temples, had originally been the fetishes of the 
earlier population of Egypt. They hardly changed their 
character when they became symbols endowed with 
mysterious properties, or relics of the State gods whicli 
still possessed miraculous powers. The peasant might be 
told in the ritual of Amon : in “ the sanctuary of the 
g(»d clamour is an abomination to him ; pray for thyself 
with a loving heart, in which the words remain hidden ; 
that he may supply thy need, hear thy words and accept 
thine offering ” ; - but it was a teaching that was far 

* Cf. the 155th chajiter of the Book of the Dead : “These vvoiils must 
he sjjoken over a gilded ilnd, whiidi is made from the lieart of a s}'caraorc 
and hung round the neck of tlic dead. Then shall he pas.s through the 
gates of the other world.” tVhen this chapter was written, liowcvcr, 
tlio i-cal origin of the dud— a row of four colnnuis— had Ix'en forgotten, 
and it was imagined to represent the backbone of Osiris. We are trans- 
ported by it into the full bloom of religious symbolistr^ 

’ Ermau, Life in Ancient Epjiit, Eng. tr., p. 273. 
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above him. When he entered the sanctuary it was to 
see the processions of the priests and the relics preserved 
in it, and it was in these relics that he still put lus trust. 
It was not only in Ethiopia that there were moving 
and speaking statuses which elected the king by taking 
him by tli^^ hand ; in Thebes itself, under the priestly 
kings of thK Twentieth Dynasty, we find wonder-work- 
ing statues whose reality was guaranteed by the priest- 
hood. One of them, it was said, was sent to Asia, where 
it delivered a king’s daugliter from the demon tliat 
possessed her, and afterwards returned in a moment to 
Thebes of its own accord; while others answered the 
questions addressed to them by nodding the head, or even 
pronounced prophecies regarding the future.* Indeed, as 
we have seen, the old theory of the ka implied that the 
statue of the dead man could be reanimated in a sense by 
his spirit ; and a text at Dendera speaks of the soul of 
Hathor descending from heaven as a human-headed hawk 
of lapis-lazuli, and uniting itself with her image. The 
peasant, therefore, might be e.xcused if he remained true 
to the superstitions and traditions of his ancestors, and 
left the oilicial religion, with its one ineflable god, to 
those who were cultured enough to understand it. Like 
the peasant of modern Italy, he was content with a 
divinity that he could see and handle, and about whose 
wonder-working powers he had no doubt. Materialism 
is the basis of primitive reh'gion ; the horizon of primitive 
miin is limited, and he has not yet learnt to separate 
thought from the senses through which alone his narrow 
world is known to him. The simple faith of a child 
often wears a very materialistic form, 

^ See Maspero, ^Itv/ks de MyfhUoyie et d Archidot/k tyyjdkimes, i> 
pp. 82-89. 



tECtURE X' 

THE PLACE OF EGYPTIAN RELIGION IN THE HlSTOllY 
OF THEOLOGY. 


In the preceding lectures I have endeavoured to bring 
boforo you the more salient points in the religion of the 
ancient Egyptians, in so far as they illustrate their con- 
ception of the divine. But we must rciueniber that all 
such descriptions of ancient belief must be approximate 
only. We cannot j)ut ourselves in the position oi those 
who held it; our inlicrited experiences, our racial ten- 
dencies, our educiition and religious ideas, all alike forbid 
it. If the Egyptians of the Theban period found it 
difficult to understand the ritual of their own earlier 
liistory, and misinterpreted the expressions and allusions 
in it, how mueli more difficult must it be for us to do so. 
The most ordinary religious terms do not bear lor us the 
same meaning that they bore for the Egyptians. The 
name of God calls up other associations and ideas; the 
very word “ divine has a different signification in the 
ancient and the modern world among Eastern and Western 
peoples. In fact, the more literal is our translation of 
an old religious text, the more likely we are to mis- 
understand it. 

And yet in one sense we are the religious lieirs of the 
builders and founders of the Egyptian temples. Many 
of the theories of Egyptian religion, modified and trans- 
formed no doubt, have x>enetrated into ^ the theology of 
Cliristian Europe, and form, as it were, part of the woof in 
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the web of modern religious thought. Christian theology 
was largely organised and nurtured in the schools of 
Alexandria, and Alexandria was not only the meeting- 
place of East and West, it was also the place where Ihe 
decrepit theology o| Egypt was revivified by contact with 
the specukjtive philosophy of Greece. The Egyptian, 
the Greek, \nd the Jew met there on equal terms, 
and the result was a theological system in which each 
had his share. In I’hilo, we are told, we find Moses 
Platonising; but the atmosphere in which he did so was 
that of the old Egyptian faith. And Avhat was true of 
the philosophy of I’hilo was still more true of the philo- 
sophy of Alexandrine Christianity. 

You cannot but have been struck by the similarity of 
the ancient Egyptian theory of the spiritual part of man 
to that which underlies so much Christian speculation on 
the subject, and which still pervades the popular theology 
of to-day. There is the same distinction between soul and 
spirit, the same belief in the resurrection of a material 
body, and in a heaven which is but a glorified counterjwrt 
of our own earth. Perhaps, however, the indebtedness of 
Christian theological theory to ancient Egyptian dogma 
is nowhere more striking than in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The very terms used of it by Christian theo- 
logians meet us again in the inscriptions and papyri 
of Egypt. 

Professor Maspero has attempted to show that the 
Egyptian doctrine of the Trinity was ])ostcrior to that of 
the Ennead.' Whether this were so or not, it makes its 
appearance at an early date in Egyptian theology, and 
was already recognised in the Pyramid texts. Originally 
the trinity was a triad like those wo find in Babylonian 
mythology. Hero and there the primitive triads survived 
into historical times, like that of Khuum and the two 
* ’ See above, p. 90. 
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iToddessos of the Cataract. But more frequently the 
trinity was an artificial creation, the formation of which 
can still be traced. Thus at Thebes the female clement 
in it was found in Mut, “ the mother ” goddess, a title of 
the supreme goddess of Upper Egypt while Khonsu, the 
moon-god, or Mentu, the old god of the nome,^ecamo the 
divine son, and so took a place subordinate to that of 
the local god Amon. Sometimes recourse was had to 
grammar, and the second person in the trinity was 
obtained by attaching the feminine suffix to the name of 
the chief god. In this way Amon-t was grammatically 
evolved from Amon, and even Ea-t from Ka. Elsew’herc 
an epithet of the god was transformed into his son ; at 
Memphis, for example, Imhotep, “ he who comes in peace,” 
a title of Utah, became his son .and the second person in 
the trinity. Other members of the trinity were fetched 
from neighbouring cities and nomes; Nit of Sais had 
Osiris as a husband, and Sekhet of I^etopolis and Bast of 
Bubastis were successively regarded as the wives of Btah. 

The triad consisted of a divine father, wife, and son. 
It w'.as thus a counterpart of the human family, and 
belonged to the same order of ideas os that which 
explained the creation of the world by a process of 
generation. This was the cosmology of Ileliopoli.s, and 
it is probable that to Heliopolis also we must ascribe the 
doctrine of the Trinity. At any rate the doctrine seems 
to have been solar in its origin. As Turn, the god of 
sunset, was identical with Khopera, the sun of the morn- 
ing, and Ea, the sun of the noonday, — all three being 
but one god under diverse forms, — so the divine father 
was believed to engender himself in the person of the 
divine son, and the divine mother to be one with the 
divine father and son. The divine essence remained 
necessarily the same, whatever might be the forms or 
names under which it displayed itself ; <Aul the name, it 
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must 1)0 remembered, had for the Egyptian a separate 
and real existence. The father became the son and tlie 
son the father tlirough all time, and of both alike the 
mother was but another form. It was eternal father- 
hood, eternal motherhood, and eternal generation. The 
devolopnie^At of tlie doctinne was assisted by tliat identi- 
fication of Vic Egyptian deities with the sun-god which 
ended in solar pantheism, as well as by the old theory of 
tlie ka, of a personality distinguishable from that to 
which it belonged, identical with that of wliicli it was the 
double, and yet at the same time enjoying an independent 
existence of its own. 

With tlie spread of the Osirian form of faith the doctrine 
of the Trinit.y became universal throughout Egypt. The 
organisation of the faith had included the reduction of 
the cycle of divinities connected with Osiris into a trinity. 
Tlioth and Anul.)is, Nebliat and Set, were soi)arated from 
him, and hencefortli he was made the head of a triad, 
in which Isis was the second person, and Horus, tlie 
avenger of his fatlier, was the third. How completely 
tlie father and son were merged together may be seen from 
a hymn to Horus which has been translated by Ohabas ^ — 

“ The gods arc joyous at the arrival of Osiris, 
the son of Horus, the intrepid, 

the truth-speaking, tlie son of Isis, the lieir of Osiris. The 
divine chiefs join him, 

. the gods recognise the oinnijioient child himself . A 
the reign of justice belongs to liim. 

Horus lias found his justitication, to him is given the title 
of his father ; 

he appears with the a/c/-crown by order of Seb. He takes 
the royalty of the two w’orlds, 
the crown of Upper Egypt is placed upon his head. 

He judges tlie world as he likes, 
heaven and earth arc beneath his eye. 


^^Ikcofds of the Past, first series, ii. 
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lie commantls mankind — the intellectual Ixiiiig;?, llic race of 
the Egyptians and the novtliern liarljaviaiis. 

Tlie circuit of tlic solar disc is under his control ; 

the winds, the waters, the wood of the plants, and all vege- 
tables . . . 

Sanctifying, beneficent is his name • • • ^ 

evil liies afar off, and the earth brings forth .^bimdaiitly 
under her lord. 

Justice is confinned by its lord, who chases away iniquity. 

Mild is thy heart, 0 (Osiris) Uii-nefer, smi of Isis ; 

he has taken the crown of Upper Egypt ; for him is acknow- 
Icged the authority of his father in llic great dwelling of 
Seb ; 

he is Ha when speaking, Thotli when writing ; the divine 
cliiefs ar(i at rest.” 

Here Osiris is identified witli Horus, and so liceonica tlie 
son of liis own wife. 

The Egyptian trinity has thus grown out of the triad 
iiiider tlie inlluonce of the solar theology, and of the old 
eoiieepiioii of a ])ersoiiality whitdi possessed a concrete 
form. Once introduced into tho Osirian creed, it simad 
witli it throughout Egypt, and became a distinguishing 
feature of Egyptian theology. Along witlr tlie doctrines 
of the resurrection of the body and of a judgment to come, 
it passed into the schools of Alexandria, and was there 
thrown into the crucible of Greek philosophy. The 
Platonic doctrine of ideas was adapted to tho Egyptian 
doctrine of personality, and the three persons of the 
trinity hcoamo Unity, Mind, and Soul — absolute thought, 
absolute reason, Jind absolute energy.^ 

But while, on the one liand, there is continuity between 
the religious thought of aiicieiit Egypt and the religious 
thought of the world of to-day, tJiere is also continuity, 
on the other hand, between tho religion of Egypt and that 
of primitive Babylonia. In tlie course of tlioso lectures 
I have more than once pointed to the fact: tho riiaraonic 
^ Sec Cudworth’s traiislatioii of laniblicAus. 
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Egyptians were of Asiatic origin and they necessarily 
brought with them the religious ideas of their Eastern 
home. As we come to know more both of early Baby- 
lonian civilisation and of the beginnings of Egyptian 
history, we shall (|ouhtleas discover that the links between 
them are\j3loser than we at present imagine, and much 
that is nd V obscure will become clear and distinct. 
Meanwhile there is one link which I cannot pass over. 
Astro-theology once played a considerable part in the 
religion of the Egyptians. In the historical ago it lias 
lost its importance ; the stars have been identified with 
the official deities, who have accordingly absorbed their 
individual attributes ; but echoes of the worship formerly 
paid to them are still heard in the Pyramid texts. Saliu 
or Orion is still remembered as a mighty hunter, whose 
hunting-ground was the plain of heaven, and whose prey 
were the gods themselves. When he rises, it is said in 
the Pyramid of Unas, “ the stars fight together, and 
the archers patrol ” the sky which drops with rain ; the 
smaller stars which form his constellation pursue and 
lasso the gods as the human hunter lassoes the wild bull ; 
they slay and disembowel their booty, and boil the Hcsli 
in glowing caldrons. The “ greater gods ” are hunted 
“ in the morning,” those of less account at mid-day, the 
“ lesser gods ” “ at evening, and Sahu refreshes himself 
with the divine banquet,” feeding on their bodies and 
absorbing " their magic virtues.” “ The great ones 
of the sky ” launch “ the flames against the caldrons 
wherein are the haunches of the followers ” of the gods ; 
the pole-star, “ who causes the dwellers in the sky to 
march in procession round ” Orion, “ throws into the 
caldron the legs of their wives.” ^ We are transported 
to the cannibal’s kitchen of some African chieftain, such 

* Maspero, *‘La ryiiiiiiulc dii Roi Oiaias,” in the llmml dc ^'ravaux, 
iv. pp. 09 - 61 . * 
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as that represented on a curious stela found in Darfvlr, 
and now in the museiiin of Constantinople. The whole 
descrii)tion takes us back to a period in the history of 
Et^ypt long anterior to that of the Pyramids, when the 
Pharaonic invaders were first beginning^to mingle with 
the older population of the land and become acquainted 
with its practices. In the days of Unas #the real 
meaning of the expressions handed down by theological 
conservatism had been forgotten, or was interpreted 
metaphorically ; but they remained to prove that the age 
when Orion was still an object of worship superior to 
tiie gods of heaven was one which wont back to the very 
dawn of riiaraonic histoiy. The cult of the stars must 
have been brought by “ the followers of Horus ” from 
their Asiatic honie.^ 

The fame of Orion was ecliptsed in later days by that 
of Sopd or Sirius. Eut this had its reason in the physio- 
graphical ircculiaritics of Egypt. The heliacal rising of 
Sirius, the Dog Star, that is to say, its first appearance 
along with the sun, corresponded with the rise of the Nile 
in Upper Egypt, and accordingly became a mark of time, 

* Elsowhpi'p in tlic Hyraniid texts the Akliinm-sckii or planets of the 
nortliurn hfimisphcrc arc ulciititiod wilJi tlio 218--220) ; Unas 

liirnsoJf rises as a star {Uiuis 391) ; Sirius is the sister of Tepi {Prpi 172); 
ivliilo tlio. Kliii or luminous spirits arc klcntifuMl ^v^tll the planets (2V/u 
ii89). We hear of the * ** licMs of the stars’' {Umn 419), of the morning 
•^tar in the fields of Alu {Pfjfi 80), and of Akhimt, the grammatically- 
fnimcd wife of Akhim “planet,” wlio is associated with “ Bahi, tlu3 lord 

night” {Vnas 045, 646). One of the coustellatious frc(|ucntly iiu'".- 
tiouod in the Pyramid texts is “ the Bull of heaven,” which was also an 
important constcllatiuii in early Babylonian astronomy, where the name 
i'ormed part of an astronomical system ; in Unas 421 the “ Bull of 
heaven ” is called the An or “column” of Heliopolis. We hoar also of 
“the fresh ^vatcr of the stars” {Urns 210). With the latter may ho 
^■fniparcd the goddess Qebliu, or “ Fresh Water,” the daughter of Aiiubvs, 
tln! primitive god of the dcarl, wdio poured forth the liquid from four 
''asps {Pfipi 393). With the name of the goddess the symbol of tho 
Anta'opolitc iiome of Upper Egypt is associated. • 
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and the starting-point of the solar year. Its importance 
therefore was great, not only for the calendar, but also 
for those agricultural operations upon which the very 
existence of iigypt depended. We need not wonder, 
accordingly, if ^ with the settlement of the Pharaonic 
EgyptiiA^js in the valley of the Nile the worship and 
name of Orion fell more and more into the background, 
while that of Sirius became pre-eminent. How far back 
tlie pre-eminence of Sirius reaches may be gathered from 
the fact that the twentieth nome of Northern Egy])t — 
that of Goshen — derived its name from a coml)ination of 
the mummified hawk of Horns and the cone wliicli, as 
Brugscli first showed,^ represents the shaft of /odiacal 
light that accompanies the rising of Sirius before tlio 
dawn of day. Sopd or Sirius is thus identified with the 
dead Honis who presided over Nekhen in Upper Egypt, 
and preceded Osiris as the god of tlie dead.^ 

Of the other stars and constellations we do not know 
much. The Great Bear was called the haunch of beef,” 
and was at times identified with Set, and made the abode 
of the souls of the wicked. Not far olT wms the liipp'»' 
potamus, which Brugsch would identify with Draco; 
while among other constellations were to be found the 
Lion and the Horus-hawk, as well as a warrior armed 
with a speoT. 

All over the world the more prominent stars and con- 
stellations have reeeived names. But it is only the more 
prominent and brilliant among them of which tliis is 
true. So far as we know, the only people who have ever 
systematically mapped out the heavens, dividing the stars 
into groups, and giving to cacli group a name of its own, 
were the Babylonians; and it was from the Babylonians 
tliat the constellations as known to Greeks and Homans, 

1 lu th(.‘ Proe. SJi/1, xv. p. 233. 

® Or nitftcr, perhaps, was the Osiris of priiueval Eijypt 
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to Hindus, or to Chinese, were ultimately derived. The 
inference, therefore, is near at hand, that the primitive 
Kgj'ptiuns also were indebted for their map of the sky to 
the same source. And the inference is supported by 
wore than one fact. 

On tiie one side, the names of several bf the constella- 
tions were the same among both Babylonians and 
Egyptians. Of tin's the Twins, Aquarius, or the Family, 
arc examples, while it can hardly be an accident that 
Orion in both systems of astronomy is a giant and a 
hunter. “ The Bull (jf heaven ” was a Baljylonian star, 
and Jupiter bore the Sumerian name of Cudi-bir, “ the 
hull of light”; in the Pyramid texts also wo have a 
“ hull of heaven,” the planet Saturn according to Brugsch, 
.fupiter according to Lepsius. Still more striking are 
the thirty-six Egyptian decans, the stars who watched 
for ten days each over the 360 days of the ancient 
Egyptian year, and were divided into two classes or 
hemispheres, those of the day and those of the night.^ 
Not only did the early Chaldtean year similarly consist of 
oGO days; it too Was presided over by thirty -six “coun- 
cillor ” stars, half of which were above the earth, while 
the other half were below it.* Such a coincidence cannot 
have been accidental; the Babylonian and Egyptian 
decans must have had the same origin. 

But there was yet a further parallelism between the 
stellar theology of Egypt and that of Babylonia. In 

* Lepsius, Chrmotogie der Aegypler, pp. 78, 79. Sea Brugsch, Die 
■'ie'MIldohigie, ii. pp. y.‘50-312. 

® Hommcl, Atisimid, 1892, p. 102; Oinzel, Bcilrage sur aZten 
OeaekicliU:, i. pp. 12-15. Diodorus (ii. 30) states tliat tlie “councillor 
gods” were only thirty in number ; hut the list of planetary stations 
discovered by Hoinmcl in JBAL v. 40, shows that the text must be 
conected into thirty-six. Indeeti, Diodorus himself add.s that every ten 
days there was a change of constellation, so that in a year of 360 days 
there must have been thirty-six consUdlatioiis in all. t 
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both countries the worship of the stars passed into an 
astro-tlieology. The official gods were identified with the 
planets and fixed stars, and the stellar cult of the people 
was thus absorbed into the State religion. But whereas 
this astro-theology was characteristic of Babylonia, it 
lias don^^ little lAore than leave its traces on the historical 
religion gf Egypt. Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars were 
identified with Horns under dillbrent forms, and Mercury 
with Set, while Venus became “the hark of the 

plmniix ” or soul “ of Osiris.” Sirius was made the star 
of Isis, Orion the star of Osiris. But, like the cult of 
the stars itself, this astro-theology belongs to a far-off age 
in Egyptian history. It is the last faint reflection of a 
I)hasc of religious thought which had passed away when 
the monumental records first begin. 

It is the same with a curious echo of ancient Baby- 
lonian cosmology, to which Prof. Hornmel has drawn our 
attention. The old Babylonian Epic of the Creation 
begins with the words — 

“At tli.it time the heaven alwe wei-s not known by name, 
the (sirtli beneath wa.s not named, 
in the hegiiming the deej) was their generator, 
the ehaos of the .sea was the mother of them all.” 

Tlie liiie.s are the introduction to a story of the Creation 
of which they form an integral part. On the walls of 
the Pyramid of Pepi i. we read again almost the same 
words. Pepi, it i.s said, “ was born of his father Turn. 
At that time the heaven was not, the eartJi was not, 
men did not exist, the gods were not born, there was no 
death.” ^ But here the words have been introduced 

‘The Egyptian is the Semitic ji, “ship," from which it seems to 
have been borrowitd. 

“Maspero, “La Pyrarnide dti Roi Pepi in Reciieil dc 
viii. p. 103 . • 
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without connection with the context ; they cohere neither 
with what precedes nor with what follows them, and 
are evidently nothing but an old formula torn from the 
cosmogony co which they once belonged, and repeated 
without a clear understanding of what they really meant. 
The phrases are found again in the lat^r religions litera- 
ture of Kgypt, embedded in it like flies in aij^ber or the 
fossils in an old sea-beach.^ To recover their original 
meaning we must betake ourselves to the clay tablets 
of Assyria and Babylonia, and the cosmological theories 
of early Chaldma. They presuppose that story of a crea- 
tion out of the chaos of the deep which was indigenous 
in Babylonia alone. 

This deep, which lay at the foundation of Babylonian 
cosmology, was symbolised in the temples by a “ sea ” 
across which the images of the gods were carried in 
“ ships ” on their days of festival. In Babylonia such 
“ seas ” had a reason for their existence. The I’ersian 
Gulf, it was believed, was the cradle of Babylonian 
culture ; it was also the source of that cosmogony which 
saw in the deep the “mother” of all things. That it 
should have its mimic representatives in the temples of 
the country was but natural ; it was from the “ deep ” 
that the gods had come, and the deep was still the home 
of the culture-god Ka.^ 

In Egypt, on the other hand, the sea was out of place, 
nay more, it was altogether unnatural. If water were 
needed, the sacred Nile flowed at the foot of the temple, 
or else there were canals which conducted the waters 
of the river t»)irougli the temple lands. Tliere was no 
primeval deep to be symbolised, no Persian Gulf out of 

^ For iii.sta»ce, in tlie Rliiiid Papyrus : Wiedemann, ‘*Ein altiigyptisclior 
Weltschopfungsinythiis,'’ in the Urquell, new ser., ii. j). 64, “Heaven 

not, earth was not, the good and evil serpents did not exist.” 

“ 8ec above, p. 66, • 
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which the culture-god had risen with the gifts of civilisa- 
tion. If the gods desired to sail in their barks, it v-as 
reasonable to suppose that they would do so on the Nile 
or its tributiiry canals. And yet the supposition would 
be wrong. The gods liad indeed their sacred “ships” 
as in Bi^l)yloniat but, as in Babylonia, it was on an 
artiticially-^constructcd lake that they floated, and not, as 
a rule, on the river Nile. Could anything indicate more 
clearly the origin of the religious beliefs and practice.^ of 
the Pharaonic Egyptians ? Like the brick tombs of the 
Old Empire, with their rece-ssed panels and pilasters, it 
points to Babylonia and the cosmological theories which 
had their birth in the Babylonian plain.^ 

The religion of ancient Egypt is thus no isolated fact. 
It links itself, on the one hand, with the beliefs and 
religious conceptions of the present, and, on the other 
hand, with those of a yet older past. But it is a linking 
only ; Egyptian religion is no more the religion of ancient 
Babylonia than it is modern Christianity. In Egypt it 
assumed a form peculiar to itself, adapting itself to the 
superstitions and habits of the earlier inhabitants of 
the land, and developing the ideas which lay latent 
within it. It was characterised by the inexorable logic 
with wliich each of these ideas was followed to its 
minutest conclusions, and at the same time by the want 
of any attempt to harmonise these conclusions one with 
the other, however inconsistent they might be. It was 
also characterised by a spirit of creativene.ss ; the Egyp- 

' Tlif! serpent with the seven necks {f/nm 630, Tela 305) is the Baby- 
lonian “serpent with the Keveii licjiiJs,"’ and poiul.s to Babylonia, wliere 
alone seven was a saere<l iiiinihcr. Other eoineidences between Egyptian 
and Babylonian mythology that maybe noted are “ tlie tree of life" 
{khet n dnkh) wliicli grew in Ahi, and wa.s given by the stars to the dead 
that they niiglit live for ever (Pejii 431); and the “great house,” the 
Babylonian ^-gd, which is several times referred to in the J’yrainid 
texts. • 
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created new religious conceptions because lie was 
not afraid to follow Ins premisses to their end. 

But he was intensely practical. Abstractions as such 
had little attraction for him, and he translated them into 
material form. The symbolism of his system of writing 
favoured the process : even such an abiJtract ide^a as that 
of “ becoming became for liim a “ transforniation ” or 
“ change of outward shape.” In spite, therefore, of the 
f^pirituality and profundity of much of his theology, his 
leligion remained essentially materialistic. The gods 
might indeed pass one into the other and be but tlie 
manifold forms under whicli the ever-changing divine 
essence manifested itself, but this wms because it was one 
with nature and the infinite variety w^hich nature displays. 
Even the supreme god of Khu-n-Aten incorporated him- 
self at it were in the visible orb of the sun. 

The incarnation of the deity accordingly presented no 
(lilliculty to the ligyptian mind. It followed necessarily 
from the fundamental principles of his creed. The 
divinity which permeated the whole of nature revealed 
itself more clearly than elsewhere in that which possessed 
life. Egyptian religious thought never quite shook itself 
free from the influences of the primitive belief that life 
and motion were the same. Whatever moves j)ossesses 
life, whatever lives must move; — such was, and still is, 
one of the axioms of primitive man. And since the deity 
manifested itself in movement, it could be recognised in 
whatever was alive. Man on the one side became a god 
iu the person of the Pharaoh, the gods on the other side 
became men who had lived and died like Osiris, or had 
niled over Egypt in the days of old. Even the ordinary 
Joan contained witliiii liini a particle or effluence of the 
<livine essence which could never die ; and the bodily 
husk in whicli it was inciirnated could, under certain 
conditions, acquire the properties of tluit divinity to 
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which it had afrorded a home. That the divine essciine 
could thus assume an individual form, was part of the 
doctrine wliich saw, in the manifold varieties of nature, 
the manifestations of a “ single god.” The belief in tlic 
incarnation of the deity was a necessary consequence of 
a materialistic pif itheisin. And it mattered little wliether 
tlie incarnation took place under a human or under an 
animal tsh&pe ; the human and tlic animal god had alike 
been a heritage from elements wln(di, diverse though they 
may have been in origin, combined to form the Egyptian 
people, and both the man and the beast were alike living 
and therefore divine. Tlie beast was more mysterioius 
than the man, that was all; the workings of its mind 
wx're more difticiilt to comprehend, and the language it 
spoke was more unintclligihle. But on tliat very account 
it was better adapted for the symbolism wbicli literature 
and education encouraged, and which became an essential 
part of the texture of Egyptian thought. 

If, then, we w^ould understand the conception of the 
divine formed by the educated Egyptian of the historical 
age, we must remember the characteristics of Egyptian 
thouglit which lay bein' nd it. Materialism and symbolism 
constituted the background of Egyptian religion. The 
one presupposed the other, for the syrnliol presented the 
abstract idea in a material and visible shape, while the 
materialism of the Egyptian mind demanded something 
concrete wliich the ^senses could apinehend. The concep- 
tion of the ka, with which Egyptian religion begins, is 
characteristic of Egyptian religious thought up to the 
last. It is like the “materialised spirits” of modern 
spiritualism, spirits which are merely matter in an etheri- 
alised form. The Egyptian gave not only shape but 
substance to his mental and spiritual creations ; like the 
ideas ” of Plato, tliey became sensuous realities like the 
written syralyds which expressed them. Not only were 
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[]ic name and the thing never dissociated from one 
another, the name was looked on as the essence of the 
thing, and the name included its expression in both sound 
and writing. The bird which represented tlie idea of 
“soul ” liecame in time tlie soul itself. 

This very fact assisted in spiritualising Egyptian re- 
ligion. Ideas and their symbols interenange one with 
tlic other ; the ideas, moreover, develop and p.'y?s out of 
one form into another. The identification, therefore, of 
the abstract and the concrete, of ideas and sulistantial 
existence, made a pantheistic conception of the universe 
easy. The divinity clothed itself in as many forms as 
tlierc were symbols to express it, and those forms passed 
one into the other like phases of tliought. The Egyptian 
was the first discoverer of the term becoming,” and the 
keynote of his creed was the doctrine of transformation. 

Transformation, it must be remembered, is not trans- 
migration. Tliere was no passage of an individual soul 
fi’oni body to body, from form to form ; the divine essence 
permeated all liodies and forms alike, though it manifested 
itself at a given moment only under certain ones. It 
was in this power of manifestation that the transformation 
oousisted. Had the Egyptian not been fettered by his 
materialistic synibolisni, he v/ould doubtless have gone 
further and concluded that th(^ various manifestations of 
the divinity were subjective only — existing, that is t-o 
^ay, only in the mind of the observer ; as it was, he hold 
them to be objective, and to possess the same substantial 
loality as the symbolic pictures by which they were 
(leiiotcd. 

With all this, liowover, there was no severe literalism 
in the interpretation of tlio symbol. Whatever may have 
the case at the outset, the symbol was as much a 
nietaplior in the historical ages of Egyptian history as are 
ttie metaphors oft our own language. When the Egyptian 
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spoke of “ eating liis god, lie meant no more than we ih 
when we speak of “ absorbing ” a subject.^ The Pyramid 
texts are full oF such faded and forgotten metaphors ; the 
Egyptian was conservative above all other men, and tlie 
language of religion is conservative above all others. 
Doubtless, in soijre cases, ho was the victim of the symbols 
and metaphors he used ; but in tin's respect be does not 
stand aloA?. Wliere he lias no rival is in the magnitude 
of the part played in his religion by the symbol and its 
logical development. 

It was just tliis symbolism winch enabled liim to retain, 
on the one hand, all the old forniuhc with their gross 
materialism and childlike views of the universe, and, on 
the other hand, to attain to a conceijtion of the divine 
being which was at once spiritual and sublime. For 
Egyptian religion, as we lind it in the monurnonts of tlic. 
educated classes before the decay of the monarchy, was, 
in spite of its outward show of symbols and amulds, full 
of high thoughts and deep emotions. I cannot do lictter 
than (|uote the words in which it is desenihed by one of its 
least prejudiced students, Professor Maspero ; - “ When we 
put aside the popular superstitions and endeavour solely 
to ascertain itvS fuiidamontal doctrines, we soon recognise 
that few religious have been so exalted in their principles. 
The Egyptians adored a being who was unique, perfect, 
endowed witli absolute knowledge and intelligence, and 
incomprehensible to such an extent that it passes man’s 
powers to state in what he is incomprehensible. He is 
‘ the one of one, lie who exists essentially, the only oikj 
who lives substantially, the sole generator in heaven and 
eartli, who is not himself generated.’ Always the same, 
always immutalile in liis immutable perfection, always 

* Thus in the Pyivunid f oxts {ITima 518) Unas is dcserihed as “ catiii;;” 
tho crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

^ Mudes dc MyUioloyic ct d'Archeologk vgi/ptienMUy il, pi)i 446, 447* 
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present iu the past as in the future, he fills the universe 
without any form iu the world being able to give even a 
feeble idea of his immensity ; he is felt everywhere, he 
is perceived nowhere. 

“Unitpie in essence, he is not uniqiiciin person. He 
is father because ho exists, and the force of his nature 
is such that he is etetnally begetting, without ^ver grow- 
ing weak or exhausted. He l)a.s no need to go outside 
himself for this act of generation ; he finds in his own 
bosom the material of his per])etual fatherhofxl. Alone 
iu the plenitwle of his lieing he conceives his o(1s])ring ; 
and as iu Iiim there can be no distinction between con- 
ception and birtli, from all ctemity ‘ he produces in 
himself another self.’ He is at once the divine father, 
nK)ther, and son. Conceived of Cod, born of Cod, 
without separating from God, these three persons are 
God in God, and, far from dividing the primitive unity 
of the divine nature, they all three combine to constitute 
his infinite perfection. 

“ Doubtless the mind of the uneducated classes could 
neither understand nor rise to such lofty heights. Human 
intelligence supports with difliculty so pure an idea of 
an absolute being. All the attributes of divinity — his 
immensity, his (iternity, his independence — place him at 
ail infinite distance from ourselves ; to comprelieud and 
participate in them, we must make him think as we 
think, we must lend him our passions and subject him 
to our laws. God must take upon him, with human 
nature, all the woaknes.ses that accompany it, all the 
infirmities under which it labours ; iu a word, the Word 
must become flesh. The immaterial god must incarnate 
himself, must come to the laud of Egypt and people it 
witli the gods, Ijis children. Each of the persons of 
the primitive trinity thus became independent and 
formed a new type, from which, in their turn, other 
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lower types emanated. From trinity to trinity, from 
personification to personification, that truly incredible 
number of divinities was soon reached, with forint 
sometimes grotesque and often nionstrous, \vho do- 
ecended by ahfost insensible degrees from the highest 
to tlie lo^vest lanks ol* nalure. The scribes, the pri(?8t‘^, 
the officials, all the educated world,' in fact, of Kgy})tian 
society, never pro [esscid that gross paganism wliudi cau.sofl 
Egypt to be called with justice ‘ tlu', mother of siipoi- 
stitions.’ Tlu?. various names and iiiiiumerablo forms 
attributed by tlie multitude to as many distinct and in- 
dependent divinities, wen* for them merely names and 
forms of one and the same being. ' (lod, when lio 
comes as a generator, and brings to light the latent 
forces of tlie liidden causes, is called Ammon ; when ho 
is the spirit wlio embodies all that is intelligent, he is 
Iiiihote]) ; wIkui he is he who accomplishes all thing*s 
with art and verity, lie is Ththah; when ho is God good 
and lieneficont, lie is Osiris.' What the scribe means by 
these words is the mystmious infinite which animates 
the univeise, the eternal, impenetrable to eyes of llesh, 
but perceived vaguely by the eyes of the spirit. IJcliind 
the sensuous appearance, behind tlie manifestation of ibo 
divine nature wherein the popular imagination fancied 
it saw that nature itself, he beheld eonfusedly a lieing 
obscure and sublime, a full comprehension of whom is 
denied Ivirn, and the feeling of this incomprehensible 
presence lends to his prayer a deep and thrilling acccMil, 
a sincerity of tliought and emotion, a thousand linicH 
more touching than that medley of amorous ])uerilitics, ef 
mystic languois and morbid contrition, which is so often 
the substitute for religious poetry.*' 

Tliere wei*(.i two deep-rooted coUjCejitions in the 
Egyptian m(ud which had much to do with the purity 
and sublimity of his religious ideas. One of these was 
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tho conception of ii divine law wliich governed tlie 
universe, and to which the gods themselves had to sub- 
mit. The other was that of a moral God, of a “good 
being ” who rewarded — not piety but — upriglitiiess, and 
jniTiished iniquity. The world was ordered and con- 
trolled, not l>y tdiance or caprice, bui^ l.)y a fixed law, 
wliich was, characteristically enough, imper.sonj;ted in the 
iroddess Mat. And this huv, unlike tlie blind destiny of 
llu» (Jreek or lioman, was at once divine and moral ; it 
not only represented tlie order of the universe, against 
wliich there was no iippoal, but it also represemted an 
Older which was in accordance witli justice and truth. 
Tliij law which all must obey under penalty of being 
cast into c..^.jr darkness, was au intelligent and moral 
law ; it (‘.ommended itsedf necessarily and instinctively 
to all iiitelligeut beings whose thoughts, words, and deeds 
wem alike righteous. Only those wlio had conformed 
to it could be admitted after death into the paradise of 
Osiris or into the company of the gods, and the scail of 
justification was tlie pronouncement that the dead man 
liad “ spoken tlie truth,” and that liis confession in tlie 
judgment-hall of Osiris had been in agreement with the 
truth and with the eternal order of the universe. 

Of the moral character of the Osirian creed I have 
already sj)oken. It is the first official recognition by 
religion tliat what God reejuircs is uprightness of conduct 
and not ceremonial orthodoxy, the first identification of 
religion with morality. And the god who required this 
Rprightness of conduct was not a “ lord of hosts,” who 
coinpelled adoration by the display of his power, but 
Ihi-nefer, “the good being,” who existed in order to do 
good to men. In the conflict with evil ho had ap- 
pju’cntly been worsted; but thougli he had died a 
^^liameful deatll, his disciples believed tliat it liud been 
endured on their behalf, and that for thos?^ who followed 
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in hia footsteps, and wliose lives resembled liis, he Iiad 
provided a better and a happier Egypt in another world, 
into which sin and pain and death could not enter, and 
whore he ruled eternally over the cities and fields of the 
blest. 

In tlie Osiriajfi creed, writer after writer has dis- 
covered “ f(}re-glecuns ” of Christianity more striking even 
than the doctrine of the Trinity, whicli belongs to the 
philo>sophy of faith. But there is nothing wonderful in 
the continuity of religious thought. One of the chief 
lessons impressed upon us by the science of the century 
which has just passed away, is that of continuity; 
throughout tlio world of nature there is no break, no 
isolated link in the long chain of antecedent and con- 
sequent, and still less is there any in the world of 
thought. Development is but anotlier name for the 
continuity wliich binds the past to the ]>resent with 
stronger fetters than those of destiny. It is not only 
the philosophy of Christianity, or the wider and more 
general doctrines of its creed, which find an echo in tin? 
religion of ancient Egypt ; in details also Egypt is 
linked with the modern world. Long before the Hebrew 
propliets pictured the kingdom of the Messiah, an 
Egyptian poet, in the reign of Thothmes lu., had said: 
“ A king shall come from the south, Ameni, the truth- 
declaring, by name. He shall be the son of a woman 
of Nubia, and will be born in [the south]. . . ♦ Ho 
shall assume tlie crown of Upper Egypt, and lift up the 
red crown of the north. He shall unite tin?, double 
crown. . . . The jH‘ople of the ago of the son of man 
shall rej(jice and establish liis name for all eternity. 
They shall be removed far from evil, and the wicked 
shall humble tlieir mouths for fear of hiin.^ Tlie Asiatics 
shall fall before his blows, and the Libyans before his 
flame. The wricked sliall wait on his judgments, the 
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vebeb on liis power. The royal serpent on his brow 
shall pacify the revolted. A wall shall be built, even 
that of the prijice, that the Asiatics may no more enter 
into Egypt.’’ ^ 

Yet more striking is the belief in the virgin-birth of 
Uio god ITiaraoh, which goes back at least to the time of 
tlie Eighteenth Dynasty. On the western jj^v’all of one 
of the cluirnbers in the southern portion of the temple 
of Luxor, Champollion first noticed that the birtli of 
Amon - hotep iii. is portrayed. Tlie inscriptions and 
ficeiies which descrilie it have since been copied, and we 
learn from them that he had no human fatlier ; Amon 
hirnself descended from lieaven and became the father 
of tlie future king. His mother was still a virgin when 
the god of Tliebes ‘‘incarnated Ivimself,” so that she 
niiglit “ behold him in Ids divine form.” And then the 
liieroglyphic record continues with words that are put 
into the mouth of tlie god. “ Anion-hotep,” he is made 
to say, “ is the name of the son who is in thy womb. 
He shall grow up according to the words that proceed 
out of thy mouth. He shall exercise sovereignty and 
righteousness in this land unto its very end. Jly soul 
is in him, (and) he shall wear the twofold crown of 
royalty, ruling the two worlds like the sun for ever.” - 

^ ( JoIrnischelV, in the Jiccudl de Tmvaux^ xv. i)p. 88, 89. The passage is 
roiiiiU in Papyrus 1116 ot tlic Hennitago at St. Petersburg. The words 
“ son of nuin are a literal translation of the original si-n-sa. 

“For tlie sr.enes accompanying the text, see (layet, “Le Temple de 
L<»nxor,” in the Mtmoins dc la Mindon arclUologyine frangut-r. au CtdrCf 

’ 1, l»l. Ixxi., where, however, the cojiy of the inscriptions is very 
iucorrcijt. My trauslalioii is made from a copy of my own. The wholc 
iusiirijition is as follows: “Said by Aniuii-Ka, etc.; He (tlie god) has 
uicarnatcd himself in thero 3 'al person of this husband, Thotbmesiv., etc.; 
te found her lying in lier beauty ; he stood beside lier as a god. She lias 
l‘od upon sweet odoi^s emanating from his majesty. He lias gone to her 
fliat lie may be a latlier tliroiiglx her. He caused hertto behold him in 
ids divine form when he had gone upon her that she might bear a cluM 
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But Amoii-liotep iii. was not the first of whom it had 
been said that his father was a god. Fragments of a 
similar text have been found by Dr. Naville at Der eb 
Brihari, from which we may gather tliat queen Hatshepsu 
also claimed to Iv^.we been born of Amon. How much 
furtlier back in Egyptian history tlie belief may go we 
do not kuo\V : the kings of tlie Fiftliand Sixtli .Dynasties 
called themselves sons of tlu‘ sun-god, ami the Thel)aii 
moiiarchs whose virgin-mothers were wedd'd to Amon, 
incarnate in the flesh, did but woik out the old coii- 
ception in a more detailed and d(dinite way. 

It was given to the Egyptians to l)e one among the 
few inventive races of mankind. They werc^ ])Loneers 
of civilisation; above all, they were the inventors of 
religious ideas. The ideas, it is true, were nob s(df- 
evolved; they presupposed beliefs which liad been, be- 
queathed by the past; but their logical development a.ml 
the forms which they assumed were the work of the 
Egyptian people. We owe to them the chief moiiMs 
into which religious thought has since been thrown. 
The doctrines of emanation, of a trinity wherein oik* g(jd 
manifests himself in three persons, of absolute thought 
as tlie underlying and permanent substance of all things, 
all go back to the priestly philosophers of Egypt. 
Gnosticism and Alexandrianism, the speculations of 

at the sight of his hojinty. His lovabhaiess penetrated her flesh, filling 
it with tlie odour of all his perfumes of Punt. 

“Said by Mut-em-na before the majesty of this august god Amon, etc., 
the twofold divinity : How' great is thy tw(»fold will, liow' [glorious thy] 
designs iu inakiug thy heart repose upon me ! Tby dew is upon all my 
flesh in . . . 'fliis royal god has done all that is pleasing to him with her. 

“Said by Amon before h(‘r muji'sty ; Amondiotep is the name of the son 
whioli is in thy womb. Tliis ehild .shall grow up according to the wojd.s 
whmli proceed out of thy iiiuuth. Tic shall exei’cise sovereignty and 
righteousness in this laud niito its very end. .My soiij is in him ; he sliall 
wear the twofoh] ^^rown of royalty, ruling the tw'o ‘’lands like the i>nn 
for ever.” 
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Christian inetapliysic and the pliilosophy of Hegel, have 
their roots in tlie valley of the Nile. The Egyptian 
thinkers themselves, indeed, never enjoyed the full 
fruition of the ideas tliey had created ; their eyes were 
blinded by the symbolism which had guided their first 
elforts, their sight was dulled by ot'ermuch reverence 
for the past, ami tlie materialism whiely came of a 
contentment willi this life. Tliey ended in tlio scepti- 
cism of dcs])air or tlie prosaic superstitions of a decadent 
age. But tlie task whicli dropped from their hands was 
taken up by others; the seeds which they had sown 
were not allowed to wither, and, like the elements of 
our culture and civilisation, the elements also of our 
modes of religious thought may be traced back to tlu* 
‘'dwellers on tlie Nile.” Wo are heirs of the civilisiHl 
past, and a goodly portion of that civilised jiast was the 
creation of ancient Egypt. 
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THE REUGION OF THE RABVLONIANS. 
L E 0 T U R E I. 


INrUODUCTORY. 

It is HOW foiirteoii years ago since I delivered a course 
of lectures for the Hibbert Trustees ou the religion of 
the ancient Babylonians. The subject at that time was 
almost untouched ; even such materials as were then 
accessible had been hardly noticed, and no attempt 
had been made to analyse or reduce them to order, 
much less to draw' up a systematic account of ancient 
];*»abylonian rtiligion. It was necessary to lay the very 
foundations of the study before it could be undertaken, 
to lix the characteristic features of the Babylonian faith 
and the lines along which had developed, and, above 
all, to distinguish the dill'erent elements of which it 
was composed. The published texts did not suffice for 
such a work ; they needed to be supplemented from that 
great mass of unpublished cuneiform documents with 
which the rooms of our museums are filled. My lectures 
were necessarily provisional and preliminary only, and 1 
had to content myself with erecting a scalfuld ou which 
others might build. The time had not yet come for 
writing a systematic description of Babylonian religion, 
and of the phases through which it passid during the 

long centuries of its existence. 

^2 
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Nor lias the time come yet. The best proof of this 
is the unsatisfactory nature of the attempts that have 
recently been made to acconqdish the task. Our evi- 
dence is still too scanty and imperfect, the f'aps in it 
are too numerous, to make anything of the sort possible. 
Our knowledge of the religious bclieft# of Babylonia and 
x\ssyria is at best only piecemeal. Now and again we 
have inscriptions which illustrate the belief^of a parti- 
cular epoch or of a particular class, or wliich throw liglit 
on a particular side of the ollicial or popular religions; 
but such rays of light are intermittent, and they pene- 
trate the darkness only to be succeeded by a deeper 
obscurity than licfore. All we can hope to do is to 
discover the leading conceptions which underlay the 
religion of Babylonia in its various ft)vms, to determine 
and distinguish the chief elements that went to create 
it, and to picture those aspects of it on which onr 
documentary materials cast the most liglit. But any- 
thing like a systematic description of Babylonian religion 
will for many years to come be altogether out of the 
question ; it must wait until the buried libraries of 
Chakhea luive Imeii excavated, and all their contents 
studied. We are but at tlie beginning of discoveries, 
and the belief that our present conclusions are final is 
tlie belief of ignorance. 

As I pointed out in my Hibbert Loctui’cs, the first 
endeavour of the student of ancient Babyloniaii religion 
must be to distinguish between the Semitic and noii- 
Somitic elements embodied in it. And before we can 
do this we must also distinguish between the Semitic 
and non-Semitic elements in our sources of information. 
This was the principal task to which I applied myself, 
and the failure to recognise the necessity of it has been 
the main causclof the little progres.s that lias been made 
in the study of the subjeot. Since I ww)te the means 
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for undertaking the task with success have been multi- 
plied; thanks to the excavations of the Freiicli and 
American explorers, the pre-Semitic world of Babylonijj, 
has l)Ctm opened out to us in a way of which we could 
not have dreamed; and numberless texts have been 
found wdiich belong to the early days of Sumerian or 
non-Semitic culture. Wc arc no longer confined to tlie 
editions of ' Sumerian texts made in later times l)y 
Semitic scribes; we now have before us the actual 
inscriptions w'hich were engraved when Sumerian princes 
still ruled the land, and the Sumerian language was still 
spoken by tlieir subjects. We can read in them tlio 
names of the gods they worslii])ped, and the prayiu.s 
which they olfered to the spirits of heaven. The 
materials are at last at hand for determining in sraue 
measure what is Sumerian and what is Semitic, and 
what again may be regarded as a mixture or amalga- 
mation of both. 

But though the materials are at hand, it will bo long 
befoi'c they can all be examined, much less thoroughly 
criticised. 1 cannot emphasise too strongly the pro- 
visional and imjjerfect character of our present knowdedge 
of Babylonian literature. Tliousands of tablets fire lying 
in tlie miiseunis of Europe and America, which it will 
take year.s of liard work on the part of many students 
to copy and read. At Tello,^ IVl. do Sarztjc found a 
lilirary of more than MO, 000 tablets, which go back to 
the days of the priest-king Gudea ; and the great temple 
of Bel at Nijjpur in Xorthern Babylonia has yielded five 
times as many more to the American excavators. Other 
excavations by natives or Tnrkisli officials have at the 
same time brought to light multitudinous tablets from 
other ancient sites, — from Jokha, near the Shatt el-Hai, 

^ Also written Telloli, on the assumption that ti e second syllable 
repiT.seiits loh^ “ a J/iblot.” But the native ]»ronuiicialion is Tello. 
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and from the ruins of the temple of Ncbo at Borsippa. 
It is true tliat a large proportion of these tablets are 
contracts and similar business documents, but they con- 
tain much that is of importance not only for the social 
history of Babylonia, but for its religious history as well. 
Meanwhile the vast number of texts^which have come 
from the mounds of Nineveh and Sippara is still but 
imperfectly known ; it is only within the Iasi' throe years 
that the catalogue of the Kouyunjik collection of tablets, 
which have l)ccn in the Bj’itish Museum for almost half 
a century, has been at last comjdeted in five portly 
volumes ; and there still remain the numberless tablets 
from Babylonia which line the Museum shelves. And 
even of what has been ciitalogued there is much whicli 
Iiiis not yet been fully copied or examined. The British 
ifuseum, moreover, is no longer the sole repository of 
Babylonian literature. I'he louvre, the Berlin Museum, 
and the American University of I’ennsylvania, are orpuilly 
tilled with the clay taljlets of the Babylonian sci'ibes ; 
while the collection in the Museum of Constantinople 
far exceeds those which have been formed elsewhere. 
Even private individuals have their collections of larger 
or less extent; that of Ijord Amherst of Hackney, for 
example, would liave made the fortune of one of the 
great museums of the world but a few years ago. 

It is evident that it will be long before more than 
a fraction of this vast and ever-accumulating literature 
can be adequately studied. And what adds to the 
difficulty is that it is still inci'casing year by year. At 
present there arc as many as three exploring expeditions 
in Babylonia. M. de Sarzec’s successor on behalf of 
the French Government is still carrying on work at 
Tello, the ancient Lagas, which was begun as far back 
as 18Y7 ; the . Americans are continuing their excavations 
at Nippur, where, ever since 1888, yiey have been 
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excavating for tlic first time on a thoroughly systematic 
and scientific plan; and now the (Jermans hjive com- 
menced work at Babylon itself, and have already fixed 
the site of the temple of Bel-Mcrodach and of tliat 
palace of Nebuchadrezzar in which Alexander the Great 
died.^ Even wlijle I am writing, the news has come 
of the discovery of a great library at Nippur, which 
seems to Itave lieen buried under tlio ruins of the 
building in which it was kept as far back as the 
Abrahamic age. The mounds in which it has been 
found lie to the south-west of the great temple of Bel. 
Already nearly 20,000 tablets have been rescued from 
it, and it is calculated that at least 130,000 are yet 
to be disinterred. The tablets lie in order upon tlio 
clay shelves on whicli they were arranged in tl»c days 
of KhammuiVtOi, the Amraphel of Genesis ; and, so far 
as they have been examined by Professor Hilprecht, it 
would appear that they relate to all tin? various branches 
of knowledge which were known and studied at the 
time. History, chronology, religion and litf3ratui‘e, 
pliilology and law, are all alike represented in them. 
When we remember that the catastrophe which over- 
whelrncd them occurred more than two thousand years 
befoi’e the Cliristian era, we may well ask what new and 
iinexpiected information the future lias in store for us, 
and hesitate about coming to conclusions which the 
discovery of to-morrow may overthrowL We know but 

^ TJut palai’c is rcpro.sojifced by tlic mound called El-Qasr, the temple by 
that called Tell ^Auiran ibn ’Ali. 

- The name of Khainmu-rahi or Ammii-rabi is written Ammu-nipi in 
Harper, LcftKn, iii. p, 2f}7, No. ‘255 (K 552), as was first noticed by Dr- 
Piuclie.s (sc.e the Pror. of tM tSmetj/ of Biblical Archccology, May 1901, 
p. 191) ; Dr. Lindl suggests that the final 4 of the Hebrew form is derived 
from the title “ god,’* so often given to the king. Professor Hominel 
further points out that the character he, with whj(*h thebinal syllable of the 
royal name is boim»*iines written also had the value of 
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a titlic of what the monuments of Babylonia have yet 
to reveal to us, and much that we seem to know to-day 
will be profoundly modified by the knowledge we shall ' 
hereafter possess. 

The imperfection of his materials places the student 
of Babylonian religion at a greater disadvantage than 
the student of Babylonian history or social life. The 
facts once obtained in the field of history of social 
life remain permanently secured; the theories based 
upon them may have to be changed, but the facts 
themselves have been acquired by science once for all. 
But a religious fact is to a large extent a matter of 
interpretation, and the interpretation depends upon the 
amount of the evidence at our disposal as well as upon 
the character of the evidence itself. Moreover, the 
history of religion is a history of spiritual and intel- 
lectual development; it deals with ideas and dogmas 
which shift and change with the process of the ages, and 
take as it were the colour of each succeeding century. 
The history of religion transports us out of what German 
niefcaphysicinns would call the ‘^objective” world into 
tlie subjective ” world of thought and belief ; it is not 
sullicient to know Ihe literal meaning of its technical 
terms, or tlie mere order and arrangement of its rites 
and ceremonies; wo have to discover what were the 
religious conceptions that were connected with the 
terms, and tlie dogmas that underlay the performance 
of a particular rite. A mere barren list of divine names 
and titles, or even the assurance that theology had 
identified certain gods with one another, will not carry 
us very far; at most they are but the dry bones of 
a theological system, which must be made to live before 
they can tell us what that system actually was. 

The study M ancient Babylonian religion is thus 
beset kith many difficulties. Our materials are im- 
^7 
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perfect, and yet at tlie same time are perpetually grow- 
ing; the religious system to whicli they relate is n 
combination of tw'o widely different forms of faith, 
characteristic of two entirely dilferent races ; and before 
we can understand it properly, wo must separate the 
elements of which it consists, and assign to each their 
chronological position. The very fact, however, tliat 
religious texts are usually of immemorial antiquity, and 
that changes inevitably pass over them as they are 
handed down in successive editions, mahes such a task 
peculiarly difficult. Nevertheless it is a task which must 
be undertaken before wo have the right to draw a con- 
clusion from the texts with which we deal. We must 
first know whether they are originally Sumerian or 
Semitic, or whether they belong to the age when 
Sumerian and Semitic were fused in one ; whether, again, 
they are composite or the products of a single author 
and epoch ; wiiether, lastly, they have been glossed and 
interpolated, and their primitive meaning transformed. 
We must have a chronology for our documents as well as 
an ethnology, and beware of transforming Sumerian into 
Semitic, or Semitic into Sumerian, or of interpreting the 
creations of one age as it they were the creations of 
another. The critical examination of the texts must 
precede every attempt to write an account of Babylonian 
religion, if the account is to be of permanent value. 

Unfortunately we have nothing in Babylonia that 
corresponds with the Pyramid texts of Egypt. We 
have no body of doctrine ■which, in its existing form, is 
coeval with the early days of the monarchy, and can 
accordingly be compared with the religious belief and 
the religious books of a later time. The Pyramid texts 
have enabled us to penetrate behind the classical age of 
Egyi)tian religion, and so trace the development of many 
of the dogmas which distinguished the faith of later 
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epochs ; it is possible tlmt similarly early records of the 
official creed may yet be discovered iu llaby Ionia ; but 
up to the present nothing of the sort has been found. 
\Ve are confined there to the texts which have passed 
through the hands of countless editors and scribes, or 
else to such references to religious biiliefs and worship 
as can be extracted from the inscriptions of Icings and 
priests. The sacred books of Babylonia j<^e known to 
us only in the form which they finally assumed. The 
15 al)ylonian religion with which we are acquainted is 
that official theology in which the older Sumerian and 
Semitic elements were combined together and worked 
into an elaborate system. To distinguish the elements 
one from the other, and discover the beliefs and concep- 
tions whicli undm'lie them, is a task of infinite labour and 
complexity. But it is a task which cannot be shirked if 
we would even begin to understand the nature of Baby- 
lonian religion, and the fundamental ideas upon which it 
rested. We must analyse and reconstruct, must compare 
and classify and piece together as best we may, the frag- 
ments of belief and practice that hhve come down to us. 
Above all, we must lie ware of confusing the old with the 
new, of confounding Sumerian with Semitic, or of ascrib- 
ing to an earlier epoch the conceptions of a later time. 

The picture will be at most but a blurred and muti- 
lated one. But its main outlines can be fixed, and with 
the progress of discovery and research they will be 
more and more filled in. And the importance of the 
picture lies in the fact Unit Babylonian religion exer- 
cised a pirofound influence not only over the lands 
immediately adjoining the Babylonian plain, but over 
the whole of Western Asia as w-cll. Long before the 
days of Abraham, Canaan was a Babylonian province, 
obeying Babyldaian law', reading Babylonian books, and 
writing in ^^byloniau characters. Alor^ with Baby- 
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Ionian culture necessarily came also the religion of 
Babylonia and the theological or cosmogonic dogmas 
which accompanied it. Abraham himself was born in 
a Babylonian city, and the religion of his descendants 
was nurtured in an atmosphere of Babylonian thought. 
The Mosaic Law sRows almost as clear evidences of Baby- 
lonian influence as do the earlier (diapters of Genesis. 

Eeceut dfrfeoveries have gone far towards lifting the 
veil that has hitherto covered the beginnings of Baby- 
lonian history. We have been carried back to a time 
when the Edin or “plain” of Babylonia was still in 
great measure a marsh, and the waters of the Persian 
Gulf extended 120 miles farther inland than they do 
to-day. If we take tlic rate at which tlie land has grown 
since the days of Alexander the Great as a basis of 
measurement, this would have been from eight to nine 
thousand years ago. At this time there were already 
two great sanctuaries in the country, around each of 
which a settlement or city had sprung up. One of these 
was Nippur in the north, the modern Niffer ; the other 
wa.s Eridu, “ the good city,” * now marked by the mounds 
of Nowawis or Abu-Shahrain, which stood on what was 
then the shore of the Persian Gulf. Now its site is 
more than a hundred miles distant from the sea. But 
it was once the seaport of Babylonia, whose inhabitants 
caught fish in the waters of the Gulf or traded with the 
populations of the Arabian coast. Nippur, on the other 
hand, was inland and agricultural. It was the primitive 
centre of those engineering works which gradually con- 
verted the pestiferous marshes of Babylonia into a 
friiitful plain, watered by canals and rivers, and pro- 
tected from inundation by lofty dykes. While Eridu 
looked seaward, Nippur looked land^ward, and the 

' Eridft is a Semitised abbreviation of the Sumerian Eri-dogga, “good 

• t •• ^ 

City. 
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influences that emanated from each were accordingly 
diverse from the very outset. 

As I pointed out in my Hibbert Lectures, Babylon 
must have been a colony of Eridu. Its tutelary god 
was a son of Ea of Eridu, and had been w'orshipped at 
Eridu long before his cult was carried northward to 
Babylon. Dr. Peters has since suggested that Ur was 
similarly a colony of Nippiu\ The mooii-^)d of Ur was 
the son of the god of Nippur, and thougli Ur lay but a 
few miles from Eridu, it was an inland and not a mari- 
time town. It stood on the desert plateau to the west 
of tlie Euplirates, overlooking the Babylonian plain, 
which at the time of its foundation liad doubtless not 
as yet been reclaimed. But its situation exposed it to 
Arabian influences. Unlike the other great cities of 
Babylonia, it was in Arabia ratlier than in Babylonia, 
and its population from the outset must have contained 
a considerable Arabian clement. Semitic settlers from 
Southern Arabia and Canaan occupied it, and it was 
known to them as Uru, “ the city ” jpar cxcelUnce} 

Nippur and Eridu were already old when Ur first 
rose to fame. They were l)Oth great sanctuaries rather 
than the capitals of secular kingdoms. The god of 
Nippur was El-lil, *‘the lord of the ghost-world,” ^ the 

^ Years ago I ]*oiiitccl out. that uru was one of the words whicli (along 
with what it signified) was borrowed by the Semites from their Sumerian 
ueighboura or predecessors (Transactions of Society of Biblical Archu'o- 
i. 2, pp. 301, 305). 

* Literally, “tin; lord of the gliost(s),’’ “the ghost-lord.’^ The name 
has been so misunderstood and inisiuterpretod, that it is necessary to 
into some details in regard to it, though tlic facts ought to be 
known oven to the beginner in Assyriology. The Smuerian tllla or III 
ineant u “ghost,” “spirit,” or “.spook,” and was borrowed by the 
Semites under the form of lild, from which the feminine lilHu was formed 
in order to rcpres-tVit the female HI whom the Sumerians called kiel 
lilla, “handmaid of (the male) /iZ.” LilUu is the HebreAV JA/ifh 
(Isa. xxxiv, 14). In the lexical tablets the HI is explained as “ a breath 
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ruler of the spirits, whose abode was beneath the earth, 
or in the air by which we are surrounded. He was the 
master of spells and incantations, of the magical formula 
which enabled those who knew thorn to keep the evil 
spirits at bay, or to turn their malice against an enemy. 
Nippur was peculferly the home of the darker side of 
Babylonian pligion; the teaching and influences that 
emanated fro& it regarded the spirit-world as a world of 
night and darkness, peopled by beings that were, for the 
most part, hostile to man. The lil or ghost belonged to 
the realm of the dead rather than to that of the living, 
and the female lilUu was the ancestress of that Lilith 
whom the Jewish Eabbis made a vampire under the form 
of a beautiful woman, who lived on the blood of the 
children she slew at night. 

Eridu, on the contrary, was the seat of the Chaldocan 
god of culture. Ea, whose home was in the deej>, 
among the waters of the I’ersian Gulf, had there his 
temple, and it was there that he had taught the first 
inhabitants of Babylonia all the elements of civilisation, 
writing down for them the laws they should obey, the 
moral code tliey sliould follow, and the healing spells 
that prevented disease and dcatli. lie W!i3 the author 
of all the arts of life, the all- wise god wlio know the 
things that benefited man; and his sou ami minister 
A&ri, who interpreted his will to his worshippers, re- 
ceived the title of him “who does good to mankind.” 
While El-lil of Nippur was the lord and creator of the 
spirit-world, Ea was tlu; lord and creator of men. He 
had made man, like a potter, out of the clay, and to 

of wind” (.s«7'!!), or more c-icactly as a zapqu, or “ dust-cloud ” (not, ol 
courae, “a fog,” as it has sometimes heen translated, in defiance .alike of 
common sense and of modern Aral) beliefs). "When the spirit of Ea-ham 
rose from the gtoiunl, it naturally took the foim of S. “dust-eloud’' ; 
other times, wlien the spirits appeansl in the air, they revesiled their 
presence by a draught of cold “wind.” 
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him, therefore, man continued to look for guidance and 
help. 

The character of Ea was doubtless coloured by the 
position of his city. The myth which spoke of him as 
rising each morning out of the I’ersian (lulf to bring the 
elements of culture to his people, clejrly points to that 
maritime intercourse with the coasts of Southern Arabia 
which seems to have had a good deal tj/do with the 
early civilisation of Babylonia. E(jreign ideas made their 
way into the country, trade brought culture in its train, 
and it may be that the Semites, who exercised so pro- 
found an influence upon Babylonia, first entered it 
through the port of Eridu. However this may be, it was 
at Eridu that the garden of the Babylonian Eden was 
])laccd ; here was “ the centre of the earth ” ; here, too, 
the waters of the Tigris and Euphrates were poured out 
ou either aide from vases held by the god.^ 

Until Eridu, however, is excavated with the same 
systematic care as Nippur, we must be content to derive 
our knowledge of it and of its influence upon the primit- 
ive culture and religion of Babylonia from the records 
which have been found elsewhere. That its sanctuary 
was at least as old as that of Nippur, we may gather 
from the fact that it was founded before the coast-line 
had receded from the spot on which it stood. Its early 
relations to Nippur must be left to the future to 
disclose. 

That neither Nippur nor Eridu should have been the 
seat of a secular kingdom, is not so strange as at first 
sight it appears to be. The priesthood of each must 
have been too numerous and powerful to surrender its 
rights to a single pontifl', or to allow such a pontift' to 

' Sco PinchcR, 'f Covlain Iiiscriijlions aiirl Records referring to Baliy- 
loiiia aud Elam,” in the Joufml of tho V'ktoria InstiMe, xxix, p. 44 : 
“between the nioaths of the rivers on both sides.”# 
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wrest from it its authority in civil affairs. It is difficult 
for a king to establish himself where a theocratic oli- 
garchy holds absolute sway, and the reverence in which 
the temples and worship of El-lil and Ea were held 
would have prevented the success of any attempt of the 
kind. It was thei’- sanctuaries which made Babylonia a 
holy land, wherein all who could were buried after death. 
Like Abydo8''hi Egypt, Nippur or Eridu continued to be 
a sanctuary, governed by its own hierarchy and enjoying 
its own independent existence, while secular kingdonrs 
grew up at its side.^ 

Like Egypt, Babylonia was originally divided into 
several independent States. From time to time one of 
these became predominant, and obliged the other States 
to acknowledge its supremacy. But the centre of power 
shifted frequently, and it took many centuries before the 
government became thoroughly centralised. The earlier 
dynasties which claimed rule over the whole country had 
at times to defend their claims by force of arms. 

Like Egypt, too, Babylonia fell naturally into two 
halves, Akkad in the north and Sumer in the south. 
The recollection of the fact was preserved in the imperial 
title of “ king of Akkad and Sumer,” which thus corre- 
sponds with the Egyptian title of “king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt.” But whereas in Egypt the conquering 
race moved from south to north, causing the name of 
Upper Egypt to come first in the royal title, in 
Babylonia it was the Semites of the northern half who 
imposed their yoke upon the south. Akkad accordingly 
takes precedence of Siirncr, 

’ It is signific.mt that allliotigh the antediluvian kings enumerated by 
Herossos must have belonged to Eridu, as is shown hy their connection 
with the Oannes-gods who rose from the Persian Gulf,-,they arc not kings 
of Eridu, but of Pantibihla and L'liaukha (which seems to have been the 
Burippak of tlie cuneiform texts). 
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I liave said that the veil which has so long covered 
the early history of the country is beginning at last to 
be lifted. Eays of light are beginning to struggle 
through the darkness, and we can at last form some idea 
of the process which made Babylonia what it was in 
later historical times. When the ligbii first breaks upon 
it, the loading kingdom, at all events in the north, is 
Kis. Here a Semitic dynasty seems to hai^ established 
itself at an early period, and we hear of wars carried on 
by it with its southern neighbours. Towards the south, 
Ligas, the modern Tello, became the chief Stote under 
its high priests, who made tliernselves kings. But Lagas, 
like all the other petty kingdoms of the country, had at 
length to submit to a Semitic power which grew up in 
the north, and, after unifying Babylonia, created an 
empire that extended to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
This was the empire of Sargon of Akkad, and his son 
Narani-Hin, whose date is fixed by the native annalists 
at n.c. 3800, and whose importance for the history of 
religion and culture throughout Western Asia can hardly 
bo overestimated. 

Palestine and Syria — the land of tlie .(Vmorites, as the 
Babylonians called them — became a Babylonian province ; 
and a portion of a cadastral survey for the purposes of 
taxation baa come down to us, from which we learn that 
it had been placed under a governor who bears the 
C'anaanitish name of Uru-Mulik (Urimolech).^ Haram- 
Sin carried his arms even into Magan, the Sinaitie 
Peninsula, where he wrested from the Egyptians the 
coveted mines of copper and malachite. Susa had long 
been a Babylonian dependency ; and as Mesopotamia, 
including the later Assyria, also obeyed Babylonian rule, 
the whole of Western Asia became Babylonian or, to use 
the words of Sargon’s Annals, “ all countries were formed 
^ ThureaH'Daiigiii, in the Ecvtic SemitBiiie. 
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together into one (empire).” Intercourse was kept up 
between one part of the empire and the other by means 
of high roads, along wliich the imperial post travelled 
frequently. Some of the letters carried by it, with the 
clay seals which served as stamps, are now in the museum 
of the Louvre.^ c 

How long the empire of Sargon lasted is still uncertain. 
But from that day onward the kings who claimed supreme 
authority in Babylonia itself also claimed aiitliority in 
Syria ; and from time to time they succeeded in enforcing 
their claim. Eroch and Ur now appear upon the scene, 
and more than one imperial dynasty had its capital at 
Ur. When the last of these fell, Babylonia passed for a 
while into a state of decay and anarchy, a dynasty of 
South Arabian or (Jaiiaanitish origin established itself at 
Babylon ; while Elamite princes seized I^arsa, and com- 
pelled tlie southern lialf of the country to pay them 
tribute. A deliverer finally arose, in the person of Kluim- 
luurabi or Amrriurapi, of the Arabian dynasty ; he drove 
the Elamites out of Babylonia, defeated Arioch of Larsa, 
captureil his capital, and once more united Babylonia 
under a single head, with its centre at Babylon. From 
hencofortli Babylon rciuainod the capital of the monarc?hy, 
and the sacred city of Western Asia. The national 
revival was accompanied by a literary revival as well. 
Poets and writers arose whose works bccaino classical; 
new copies and editions were made of ancient books, 
and the theology of Babylonia was finally systematised. 
Under Khriinmurabi and his immediate successors we 
may place tlie consummation of that gradual process of 
development which had reduced the discordant elements 
of Babylonian society and religion into a single harmonious 
system. 

^ “Sceriux ik-s rois »rAgaflc,” in the Ut^vne d'Assyrnh 

loiju^ iv. 1, ta*. 1“J2 
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This theological system, however, cannot he understood, 
unless we bear in mind that, as in Egypt so too in 
Babylonia, there was originally a number of small inde- 
pendent principalities, each with its tutelary deity and 
specwl sanctuary. The hetid of the State was the patesi, 
or high priest of the god, his vicar Jtad representative 
upon earth, and the interpreter of the divine commands 
to men. At the outset, therefore, Babylc^itfian govern- 
ment Wiis essentially theocratic ; and this theocratic char- 
acter clung to it to the last. It was this which made 
Babylon a sacred city, whose priests had the power of 
conferring tlie right to rule upon whom tliey would, like 
the Pope in the Middle Ages. Though the high priest 
became in time a king, he never divested himself of his 
sacerdotal mantle, or forgot that he was the adoi)ted son 
of his god.^ 

The tutelary gods followed the fortunes of the cities 
over whose destinies they watched. The rise of a city 
to power meant the supremacy also of the divinity to 
whom it was dedicated ; its decay involved liis decline. 
The gods of the subject cities were tbc vassals of the 
deity of the dominant State ; when the kings of Ur were 
supreme in Babylonia, the moou-god of Ur was supremo 
as well. Similarly the rise of Babylon brought with it 
the supremacy of Merodach, the god of Babylon, who 
henceforward became the Bel or “ Lord ” of the whole 
pantheon. 

A god who had once occupied so c.xalted a position 
could not, howovei’, be easily deposed. Babylonian 
liistory preserved the memory of the ruling dynasties 


' It is to tins adoption by Ibo Ktid that tho phrase nitl with in early 
Sumerian te.\ts — ‘‘tlie king (or the man) the son of his god " — probably 
ii'fers, though it may possilily have cvitntiinlly eome to be .snionymmis 
"itli “pious man.” Professor llomnicl eomiiarvs llelirew names like Ueu- 
Ammi, “the son of (the god) Ammi.” * 
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whose suzerainty had been acknowledged throughout the 
country, and Babylonian religion equally remembered the 
gods whose servants and representatives they had been. 
A god who had once been supreme over Babylonia could 
not again occupy a lower seat ; it was necessary to find 
a place for him jiy the side of the younger deity, whose 
position was merely that of a chief among his peers. 
When Bab}*on became the Ciipitiil, the older seats of 
empire still claimed equality w'ith her, and the priestly 
hierarchies of Ur or Erech or Sipi)ara still accounted 
themselves the equals of her priesthood. The ancient 
sanctuaries survived, with their cults unimpaired and 
their traditions still venerated ; and the reverence ])aid 
to the sanctuary and its ministers was reflected back 
upon the god. 

Hence it was that at the head of the ollicial faith 
there stood a group of supreme gods, etich with his rank 
and powers definitely fixed, and each worshipped in some 
one of the great cities of the kingdom. But the system 
of which they formed ])art was neccs.suiily of artificial 
origin. It was the work of a theological seho(d, such as 
was made i)o.ssiblc by the e.\istence of the primeval 
sanctuaries of Nippur and Eridu. Without these latter 
the organisation of Babylonian religion would have been 
imperfect or impossible. But from the earliest days 
of Babylonian civilisation, Nippur and Eridu had alike 
exercised a unifying influence on the diverse and dis- 
cordant elements of which the population was composed ; 
they were centres, not only of religion, but of culture as 
well, and this culture was essentially religious. For un- 
numbered centuries the gods of Nippur and Eridu were 
acknowledged us supreme by all the inhabitants of the 
country, whatever might be their race vr the particular 
local divinitic'S they adored, and the religious teaching of 
the priests of*Nippur and Eridu was accepted as the in- 
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Bpireil utterances of heaven. When Babylon became 
at length the capital of a united mouarcliy under an 
jVrabian dynasty, the ancient gods of Nippur and Eridu 
yielded to its farmnn deity only under protest ; despite 
the fact that the city of Merodach had been the leader 
in the national war of independence, )Ierodach himself 
liad to be identified with the son of Ea of Eridu, and the 
title of Bel whieh he wrested from El-lil of/Nippur was 
never acknowledged at Nippur itself. There at least 
the old “ Lord of the ghost-world ” still remained for his 
worshippers the “ Lord ” of all the gods. 

The title had been given him by the .Semites, though 
the s!inctuary in which he was worshipped was of 
Sumerian or non -Semitic foundation. The fact intro- 
duces us to the last point on which I wish to touch in 
the present lecture. The population of Babylonia was 
not liomogeneous. 'J'ho Chakhean historian Berossos 
tells us how, at the beginning of the world, races of 
various origin were gathered together in it ; and the state- 
ment lias been fully confirmed by the monuments. Two 
main race.s were represented in the country. One of 
these, usually termed Sumerian, spoke an agglutinative 
language, and came, perhaps, from the mountainous 
regions of Elam ; the other were the Semites, whose first 
Iioine was, I believe, in Arabia. The Sumerians were 
the first in the land. To them were due the elements of 
Babylonian civilisation ; they were the first to drain the 
aiarshes and cultivate the soil, to build the temples and 
cities, and to invent — or at all events to develop — that 
system of pictorial writing out of which the cuneiform 
characters gradually arose. They were, too, the first to 
carry the culture they had created among the neighbour- 
ing populations e'f Western Asia. The result was that 
their language and script spread far and wide ; wherever- 
proto-Chaldseau civilisation extended, the ptoto-Chaldsean 
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language went with it. And along with the language 
and literature there went also the theology of primitive 
Babylonia. The names of the Sumerian divinities made 
their way into other lands, and the dialects of the Semitic 
tribes were profoundly affected by the forms of Sumerian 
speech. The ea^diest civilisation of Western Asia was 
Sumerian. 

But a time came when tlie Sumerian was supplanted 
by the Semite. It was in Northern Babylonia that the 
Somite first predominated. Hero the empire of Sargon 
of Akkad grew up, and the cuneiform syllabary became 
an imperfect means for expressing the sounds of a Semitic 
language. From Northern Babylonia Semitic influences 
passed into th(3 sontli, a mixed Semitic and Suraeriaii 
population came into existence, and the liabylonians of 
history were born. The mixed population necessarily 
had a mixed language, and a composite culture produced 
a composite theology. To disentangle the elements of 
this theology is the first and most pressing task of its 
historian ; but it is a task full of difliculties, which the 
native theologian.s themselves not unfrequontly failed to 
overcome. 

The union of Sumerian and Semite created the Baby- 
lonian with whom we liavc to deal, just as the union of 
Kelt and Teuton lias created the Englishman of to-day. 
Other races, it is true, settled in his country in subse- 
quent ages, Init their influence was comparatively slight 
and tiunsitory. At one time non-Semitic Elamites from 
the east overran both Babylonia and the district of Susa, 
which up to that time had been a Babylonian province, 
and founded a dynasty at Babylon which lasted for nearly 
six hundred years. But, like the Ilyksos dynasties iu 
Egypt, it made but little permanent ini|3ression upon the 
people; in character and religion they remained wliat 
they were lypfore. Nor did the irruption of Bedawiu 
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tribes and other more pure-blooded representatives of the 
Semitic race have a greater effect. They were rather 
influenced by the Babylonians than the Babylonians by 
them. Their own culture was inferior, and Babylonia 
was their teacher in the arts and comforts of life. The 
wild Bediiwin, who tended the flocks oj their Babylonian 
masters, the Amorito merchants from Oinaan, who 
formed trading settlements in the Babyloiii^i cities, even 
tlie South Arabian princes who headed tlie national 
revolt against Elamite supremacy and made Babylon tlie 
capital of their kingdom, were all alike absorbed into 
the Babylonian race. They liccamc the children of 
Cabylonian civilisation, and, along with the culture, they 
adopted tlie language of the Babylonian people. The 
mixed race which had produced the civilisation of Baby- 
lonia, was destined to retain its individuality unimpaired 
down to the day when Europe took the place of Asia in 
the history of the civilised world. 

But the fact of the mixture must never be lost sight 
of. Without it, Babylonian religion, like the Babylonian 
system of wTiting, would be a hopeless puzzle. W«^ 
could, indeed, draw up long lists of obscure deities with 
uiimeauiiig names, and enumerate the titles which the 
inscriptions give tlieni, but any attempt to trace their 
history or discover the religious ideas of which tliey are 
the expression, would be impossible. We must know 
what is Semitic and what is Sumerian, or what is due to 
H combination of the two elements, before we can pene- 
trate to the heart of the old Babylonian theology, and 
ascertain the principles on which it rests. The native 
writers themselves were aware of this, and fully realised 
the fact that Sumerian conceptions of the godliead formed 
the background pf the official faith. But their uncritical 
efforts to solve the problem of the origiu of their religion 
have added only to the complication of it.# Just as the 
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English lexicographers of a past generation found a Greek 
or Latin derivation for the Teutonic words of our language, 
so the scholars of Babylonia discovered Sumerian etymo- 
logies for Semitic words and divine names, or else assimi- 
lated them to other words of a different origin. Thus the 
Semitic word Sa^altii, “Sabbath,” is derived from the 
Sumerian sa, “ heart,” and hai, “ to cease ” or “ rest,” and 
interpreted a day of rest for the heart ” ; while 
“ paradise,” is explained as the /ntr or “ domain of the 
god E5u.” ^ In many cases it is as yet impossible to toll 
whether a native etymology really rests on a fact of 
history, or is the invention of leanicd pedantry or popular 
etymologising. Marduk or Merodach, for instance, is 
variously derived from the Sumerian Amar-utuki, “ the 
heifer of the sun-spirit ” ; and the Semitic Mar-Eridugga, 
“the son of the city Eridu.”^ The first etymology is 
certainly false ; our present materials do not allow us to 
speak so positively in regard to the second. All we can 
say about it is that it is unlikely in the extreme. 

And yet a good deal turns upon the true origin of the 
name of the patron god of Babylon. If it is Semitic, the 
foundation of the city and of the temple around which it 
was built would presumably belong to Semitic days, and 
the development of the cult of the god would be Semitic 
from the first. The identification of Merodach, more- 
over, with Asari the son of Ea of Eridu, would receive 
substantial support ; the “ son of Eridu ” wouhl naturally 
be the son of the god of Eridu, and we should have to 
see in Babylon a colony from the old seaport of the 
Babylonian plain. 

* A. H. 83-1-18, 1806, Hev. v,, publishofl by Pinelios In the Proceah'inji 
of (he Socictij of BilJical Archmology, xviii. 8 (ISOO), and explained by 
him, p. 256. I should myself prefer to render Par-Asu “ the land of the 
olfapring of the god Esu ” (or Esau). 

- See ray Hibbeat Lectures, p. 107, note, 
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The divergent etyinologies, however, assigned to tlie 
name of Merodach by the theologians of Babylonia show 
that they were quite as much in the dark as we are in 
regard to its origin and significance. Its derivation had 
been already lost in the night of time ; the worship of 
the god and the building of his sanctunry went back to 
ages too remote for the memory of man. And yet 
Merodach was one of the youngest gods in Babylonian 
pantheon. By the side of Ea of Eridii or El-lil of 
Nippur he was but a child, the offspring of a later day ; 
and even when he became supreme in Babylonia, the fact 
that he was so was still remembered. If it is difficult 
to trace the earliest lineaments of Merodach, how much 
more difficult must it be to trace those of the older 
gods ! 

The theology of Babylonia, as it is known to us, is thus 
an artificial product. It combines two wholly different 
forms of faith and religions conception. One of these 
was overlaid by the other at a very early period in the 
history of the people, and the theological beliefs of Sumer 
received a Semitic interpretation. This natural process 
of combination and assimilation was followed by an 
artificial attempt to weld the whole into a consistent and 
uniform shape. An artificial system took the place of 
natural growth, and the punning etymologies which 
accompanied it were but an illustration of the principles 
tliat underlay its methods. If we would successfully 
analyse the theology which has come down to us, we 
liinst, as it w^ere, get behind it and discover the elements 
of whicli it was composed. We must separate and dis- 
tinguish Sumerian and Semitic, must trace the influences 
they exerted upon one another, and, above all, must 
detect and discard the misinterpretations and accretions 
the later systematic theology. For such an under- 
taking, it ih: true, our materials are still miserably scanty, 

i8 
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and, with imperfect materials, the results also can be im- 
perfect only. But all pioneering work is necessarilv 
imperfect, and for many a day to come the history of 
Babylonian religion must be left to the pioneer. Year 
by year, indeed, the materials are increasing, and it may 
be that a discoAtery will yet be made, like that of the 
Pyramid texts in Egypt, which will reveal to us the inner 
religious th>.’iglit and belief of Babylonia in those distant 
ages, when Nippur and Eridu, and not as yet Babylon, 
were the theological centres of the land. Even now we 
possess inscriptions of the Sumerian epoch, which tell ns 
the names of the gods who were worshipped by the kings 
of the pre-Semitic age, and throw light on the religions 
ideas which animated them, and the religious ritual 
which they observed. But such inscriptions arc still 
comparatively few, their translation is full of difficulties, 
and the references contained in them to the theology of 
the time are scanty and unsatisfactory. And the most 
important of them — those of the high priests of Tello— - 
belong to an epoch when the Semite had been for many 
centuries in the land, influencing and being influenced 
by his Sumerian neighbours. Though Lagas was still 
Sumerian, its overlord was the Semitic king of Ur.^ 

You must not, therefore, expect either so complete or 
so detailed an account of Babylonian religion as that 
which it is now xKissible to give of the religion of Egypt- 
There arc no pictures from the walls of tombs, no bas- 
reliefs from the temples, to help us; we have to depend 
almost wholly on the literature that has come down to 
us, mutilated and only half examinetl as it is. Our 
efforts to interpret it are without the assistance of 
pictorial representations such as are at the disposal ot 
the Egyptologist ; they rest upon j)fdlology alone, and 

* This &t least was the case in the time of Gudea, to whom we owe all 
tho more impoitaut theological references found in the Tello texts. 
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tlie element of uncertainty in them is therefore con- 
siderable. 

The advances made in our knowledge of Babylonian 
religion, since I lectured upon it some fifteen years ago, 
are consec[uently not so great as the inexperienced 
student might l.)c tempted to believe# Tliere are some 
things to be added, there is more to be corrected, but the 
main facts and principles which I then ^>?ied to place 
before the world of scholars remain intact. In some 
cases conlirnuition has come of suggestions wliich seemed 
only possible or probable; in other cases otliers have 
worked with greater success and ])etter materials upon 
the foumlations wind) I laid. If, therefore, the progress 
made during the past few years may appear disappoint- 
ing, there is no reason for surprise ; the fault lies not 
with the Assyriologist, but with the materials with which 
lie has to deal. The labourer is ready, but the harvest 
is not yet ripe. 



LECTUEE II. 


rRTMITlVR ANIMISM. 

Deep down in the very core of lkil)ylonia.n religion lay a 
belief in what Ih'ofessor Tylor has called animism. It 
belonged to the Siiiiierian olemeJit in tlie faith of the 
people, and, as wo shall see, was iio.ver really assimilated 
by the Semitic settlers. Eut in spite of Semitic in- 
fluences and olticial attempts to explain it away, it was 
never eradicated from the popular (U'eed, and it left a 
permanent im])ress upon the folk-lore and superstitions of 
the nation. As in Egypt, so too in Ikibylonia, animism 
was the ('aiiiest shape assumed by religion, and it was 
through cinimism tliat the Siuiierian formed liis con- 
ception of the divine. 

In Egypt it was the Ka which linked “ the other 
world ” with tliat of living men. In Babylonia the place 
of the Ka was taken hy the ZL We may translate Zi 
by “spirit,” but like the Ka it was rathei’ a double than 
a spirit in our sense of the term. Literally the word 
signified “ life,” and was symbolised in the primitive 
picture-writing of tlie country by a flowering plant. 
Life, however, meant a great deal more to early man 
than it does to us. It was synonymous witli motion, 
with force and energy. All that moved was endowed 
with life ; life was the only force knoWn to man which 
explained motion, and, conversely, motion was tlie sign 
and manifestation of life. The arrow wliich sped through 
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tlio air or the rock which fell from the cliff did go iu 
virtue of their possessing life, or because the motive 
force of life lay in some way or other behind them. The 
stars which slowly moved through thtj sky, and the sun 
which rose and set day by day, were living beings ; it was 
life whicli gave them the power of mcf ement, as it gave 
the power of movement to man himself and the animals 
by whom he was surrounded. The power/jf movement, 
in fact, separated the animate from the inanimate ; all 
that moved possessed life; the motionless was lifeless 
and dead. Man’s experience was necessarily his measure 
of the universe ; the only force he knew of was the force 
we call life, and his reason seemed to demand that what 
held true of himself must hold true also of the rest of the 
world. 

r.ut, like the Egyptian, the Sumerian could not con- 
ceive of life except under visible and concrete form. 
The abstract was still embedded, as it were, in the con- 
crete ; it could not be divorced from it in thought any 
more than in those pictorial characters which were used 
by the scribes. What we mean by “ force ” would have 
been unintelligible to the primitive Eabylonian ; for 
liim life was something real and material, which had a 
shape t)f its owii, even though this shape was but an im- 
substantial shadow, seen indeed by the eye, but eluding 
the grasp. At the same time it was more than a shadow, 
for it possessed all the qualities of the object or person 
to whom it belonged. It was not life in the abstract, 
but the counterpart of an individual object, which en- 
dowed that object with the power of motion, and gave it 
a place in the animate world. 

The Sumerian Zi, tlierefore, closely resembled the 
Egyptian Ka. ^he human Zi was the imperishable part 
of man ; it made him a living soul while he was iu this 
world, and after death continued to represent him in the 
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shadowy world below.^ Unlike l-he Ulla or “ gliost,” i(, 
represented the man himself in his iicrsoiuility ; if thiit 
personality were destroyed, it also eoased to exist. While 
on the one side it was tho /i whicdi gave man life and 
the power of movement, on the other side, without the 
individual man thfre could be no individual Zi. Food 
and drink were offered to the Babylonian dead as they 
were to the Egyptian, and the objects the dead man had 
loved during his lifetime were deposited in his grave. 
His seal wa.s attached to his wrist, his spear or staff was 
laid at his side, and at times oven dates or fish or 
poultry were buried with him, lo'st he might feel hungry 
in the darkness of the tomb. The child had his favourite 
toys to play with, the woman her necklace of beads. 
The water-jar was there, filled with " the pure water ” 
for which the dead thirsted, along with the bowl of clay 
or bronze out of which it might be drunk. “ A garment 
to clothe him,” says an old hymn, “ and shoes for his 
feet, a girdle for his loins and a water-skin for drinking, 
and food for his journey have I given him.” 

Like men, the gods too had ejieh his Zi. We hear of 
the Zi of Ea, the god of the deep;® and the primeval 
“mother, who had begotten heaven and earth,” was 
Zi-kum or Zi-kura, “ the life of heaven ” and “ earth.” ‘ 


wo liilvo llio pliniso ** to .swear Ly the Zi of the king” (see- 
Dolitzsoh, Ass'ifrmhiH llandworterbuch^ y.v. mnn). The Zi iiiolutlod the 
rkim or spedlio ghost, whose [>roimueiice belongs rather to post-Suiiieiiiui 
(lays tlian to the early age.s of llaliyloniau history. 

King, Babylmian lidujioii, p. 46. 

3 IVAL ii. 36. 54, 56. 33-38. 

^ See my Hibbert Lectures on Iktlnjlonmii lleliylon-, p. 375. A coninioii 
phrase is “the Zi (Assyr. nis) of the great gods” (Delitzs(*h, Asaiirhchra 
Ilandw'Ortn'bvchj s.v. nim). In the incantation text, U^AL iv. 1, 2, the 
gods of later tirno.s ai’c still Zia. A translation of pait of the text will he 
given in a future cliaptcr. For the. po.s.sibility that tho Zi .ind the Lil 
originally had much the same meaning, the oikj being used at Eridu and 
the other at Nippui^ tho next lecture, 
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[u the early magical texts “ the Zi of heaveu ” aud the 
“ Zi of earth ” are invoked to remove the spell that has 
l)cen cast over the sick or the insane. Even when Ea 
and his son Asari had taken the place of the demons of 
the older faith, the official religion was still compelled to 
recognise their existence and power., The fonnula of 
exorcism put into tlie month of Ea himself end.s with an 
appeal to the “ life ” of heaven aud eart^. It begins, 
indeed, with “ the chai m of Ea,” through the efficacy of 
which the evil spell is to be dissolved ; but the charm of 
the god of wisdom is soon forgotten, and it is to the Zi of 
heaven and earth that tlic exorcist finally has recourse. 
“0 life of heaven, mayest thou conjure it; 0 life of 
earth, mayest thou conjure it ! ” thus, and thus only, 
could the exorcism end. Tire old associations were too 
.strong to be overcome, and the worshippers of Ea had to 
allow a place at his side for the “ spirits ” of an earlier 
age. 

The ancient conception of the Zi lingered long among 
the Babylonian population. But, as the Semitic element 
became predominant, it fell more and more into the 
background, and survived — so far at least as the official 
religion was concerned — only in a few old formuhe and 
names. One of the fixed stars, for example, was called 
Sib-zi-Anua, “ the Shepherd of the Life of Heaven,” and a 
common form of oath was by “ the life of the gods ” or 
“ king ” (nis ilAni, nis sarn). Even Sennacherib swears 
by “ the life of Assur ” ; bub it is questionable whether 
either he or any of his contemporaries remembered 
the original meaning and histoi-y of the phrase. Tho 
Siuneriau Zi had received a Semitic translation, and 
therewith a Semitic connotation. The ideas attached to 
the Semitic nesi/ were not those which had once clustered 
around the Zi. On the lips of the Semite even the 
word Zi itself meant "life” and little nnore. When 
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Pur-Sill 11. of Ur, a century or two before Abraham, 
addresses a dedication in Sumerian to the moon-god, ha 
calls himself '‘the divine Xi of his country”^ — in other 
words, a “ god who gives life to liis land.” There is no 
(|uestion here of a vital force which is the counterpart of 
a man or god; vjo have, ou the contrary, the Semitic 
conception of a divine father from whom his peojilo 
derive their {ife. The Semite has transferred his own 
ideas to the language of his Sumerinu predecessors, and 
"life” for him is no materialised rellection of an in- 
dividual thing, but a principle which is diirused, as it 
were, from a divine centre. Th(3 " /A of heaven ” has 
l)e(!ome the abstract life, which the god can commiiiiicato 
to those about him. 

It is only in the dim background of history, tlicrefore, 
that we find in Babylonia a belief analogous to that 
winch created tlie Egyptian doctrine of the Ka. It was 
foreign to the Semitic mind, and with the rise of Semitic 
supremacy, accordingly, it disappeared from the religion 
of Babylonia. We have to look for its fossilised relics in 
the old magical texts, whicJi, like the spells and charms of 
modern folk-lore, have preserved so many of tlie beliefs 
and su])erstitions of an otherwise forgotten past, or else 
in divine names and epithets which go luick to a remote 
antiquity. The animism of the 8nmeriaii is diflicult 
to discover and trace, for it was already buried under 
Semitic modes of thought when the first libraries of 
Babylonia wore being formed. 

It was anotlier Sumerian belief which exercised a 
greater influence upon the Semitic mind. This was the 
belief in ghosts. The HI or gho.st was distinct from the 
Zi ; while the Zi belonged to the world of the living, the 
III belonged to the world of the dears The lil con- 
sequently was no counterpart or double of cither man or 
* Sulniil iu liccueil dc Travauoi', xxii, p. 38. 
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goil, bufc a being with an iiidependunti csistonee of its 
own. Its bonio was beneath the earth, M'here the dead 
had their dwelling ; but it visited this upper world under 
the shadow of night, or in desert places to which nothing 
living came.^ It was essentially a spirit of darkness, and 
one of the names by which it was jcnown was that of 
“the light-despoiler.” ^ It came in the raging wind 
which darkens the heaven with clouds, or in the cloud of 
dust which betokens the approach of the ^orrn. The Ul, 
in fact, was essentially a demon, “ without husband or 
wife,” one of those evil spirits who tormented and per- 
plexed mankind. 

The sexless Lil w'as rvaited on by “a maid,” who 
under the cover i)f night enticed men to their destruction, 
or seduced them in their dreams. She was a veritable 
vampire, providing the Lil she served wdtli its human 
footl. When the Somite succeeded to the heritage of the 
Sumerian, the sexless Lil disappeared. Semitic grammar 
demanded that there should be a distinction between 
liiasciiliue and feminine, and S(;mitic modes of thought 
i^iually demanded that a female Lilit should take her 
place by the side of a mule Lilu. The attribute.s of the 
“ serving-maid ” of the Sumerian Lil were transferred to 
the new creation of the Semitic mind, and the siren who 
lured men to their destruction ceased to be a serviug- 
laaid, and became the female Lilit herself. Uut the 
origin of the powers she exercised was never forgotten. 
^V’hen the name and character of the Babjloiiian Lilit 
were borrowed by the Hebrews under the form of Lilitli, 
site was conceived of as a single individual spirit rather 
than as a class. Isaiah (xxxiv. 14) tolls us how Lilith 
shall haunt the desolate ruins of Edom, and find among 

’ Sec Sm. 1981. 3, where Uic edimut or “de.scrt ’■ is calhd the lionie of 
the lilla. 

Uda-kam. « 
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them “ a place of rest ” ; while, according to the Eabbis, 
lilith had ‘been the first wife of man, in appearance the 
fairest of women, but in reality a vampire demon who 
sucked at. night the blood of her victims. 

The lord and ruler of the Lils was the god who was 
worshipped at Nij^nur. Ho bore, accordingly, the title 
of Kn-lil, “ the lord of the ghost-world,” and his temple 
was one of the^oldest sanctuaries of Sumerian Bal)ylonia.i 
It was a centre of primeval civilisation, and the source 
of the magical arts which gathered round the belief in 
the spirits of the underworld. But the lordship of the 
underworld implied also a lordship over tlio earth, of 
which it formed a part. En-lil, “ the lord of the ghost- 
world,” thus became in time the ruler, not only of the 
dead, but also of the living. His empire* ceased to lie 
confined to the realms of darkness, and was c-Ktended to 
this upper world of light and of mankind. Up to the 
last, however, his primitive character was never for- 
gotten. In the story of the Deluge he appears as the 
destroyer of men; Xamtar, the plague-demon, is his 
minister; and like Kiiigu, the demon-god of chaos, lie 
wore the tablets of destiny, which determine when men 
shall die.- 

En-lil was accordingly tlie sovereign of the dead as 
well as of the spirits of the underworld. The Sumerian 
Ul must therefore have once included the ghosts of 
men as well as other ghosts which never had a material 
existence in the flesh. The lil must once have meant 

* By assiniilatiiiii Eu-lil became El-lil. Tlio, iiamo i.s literally “ ghost- 
lord,” where the singular lil rcprc.seiits a class. Hence Kn-lil is ” lord of 
the ghosts ” in general, conceived of as ‘‘the devil ” is often conceived of in 
Christian literature, or as Hades sometimes meant all the denizens of the 
underworld in Greek. Dialectic forms of the name ai\ Mul-lil and U-lil. 

® Under Semitic influence these “ tablets of destiny ” lost their prim- 
itive signification, and became, like the Urim and Thumniira of the Old 
Testament, simply auncaius of predicting the future. 
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jliat imnmifn’iiil part of inau which, after death, had its 
home in the underworld, from whence it issued at night 
to satisfy its cravings for food with the garbage of the 
streets. Ky the sid(j of the Zi there must also have 
been the Lil ; but wo must wait till more monuments of 
Sumerian antiquity are discovered behjre we can deline 
the exact relationsliip between them.’ 

In the Epic of Gilgames it is said thatwljeii the shade 
of Ela-bani was called up from the dead, like that of the 
shade of Samuel by the Witch of Endor, it arose from 
the earth like a cloud of dust.*' - It was fitting tliat the 
ghost sliould be likened to a dust-storm. Its liome was 
in the ground ; and tliere, in the dark luulcrworld, its 
food, we are told, was dust. But the word used by tlie 
poet for the ghost of Ea-baiii is not UL It is another 
word, viitkku, which occurs fro(piently in the magical 
Uixts, Here the lUulcJcu is a general name for a demon, 
and we hear of the 'idvJkku of the field,” “ of the 
mountain,” of the sea,” and of the grave.” The 

'utukht of the grave ” must be the restless ghost of 
some dead man which has become a spirit of darkness, 
workijig evil to mankind. The ordinary utukhu, how- 
ever, had no liumaii ancestry ; it was a deiiKui pure and 
.simple, which sat upon the nock of the sufferer and 
iiillicied upon him pain and death. It corresponded 
with tlie vampire of European folk-lore ; and just as the 
ranks of the vampire might be recruited from the dead, 

^ At El'idii tlio Zi seems to liave taken the place occupied by the Lil at 
Nippur ; at all evffiits, just as En-lil uas tlio chief Lil or Lilia at Nii>pur, 
NO Ea seems to liavc been the chief Zi at EriJu. On this see the m*xt 
lecture. 

■ Zaqiqu is of course a ** cloud of dust,” not “ a wind,” as some scholars 
have translated it. J. wind does not rise up out of the earth, but comes 
horn the air or sky. In WAL v. 6, vL 64, the meaning of zaqigi can be 
‘Must” and nothing else: ilAni-m hfardti^nu amnd anazakiki^ “its 
gods and goddesses I reduced to dust,” • 
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SO fcuu iiiiglit tlic class of demous whom tlio Babyloninns 
termed ntuJd i, 

It was tiie same with another species of demon, the 
ekimrnn, which hovered around tlie tomb and attacked 
the loins of those who fell in its way. But the elimmu 
was a being whosj;^ origin was known. It was the spirit 
of an luibiiried corpse over whose iinsaiictified remains 
the funeral rj^tes had never been i)orforiiied. The mystic 
ceremonies and magical words whicli cousiguod the dead 
to their last resting-place had been neglected, and the 
hapless spirit was loft unprovided witli the talismans 
that would enable him to cross the river of death, or 
join his comrades in the passive tranquillity of the 
lower world, liestlessly, therefore, it wandered abf)iit 
the desert places of the earth, finding at times a shelter 
in the bodies of tlie living, whom it ])lagaed with sore 
diseases, and seeking to satiate its Iniugcr under the 
cover of night with the refuse it could pick up “ in the 
street.” The food and drink which pious bauds laid in 
the tomb wore denied to the tombless ghost, and it had 
to search for them where it couM. The Epic of Gilgaines 
concludes with a description of it, which paints in vivid 
cohnirs tln^ old Babylonian belief — 

“ lie whose l)ody lira foisaki*n in the Held, 

As thou and I alike liave sct‘n, 

His ekimmit rests not in the eaj’th. 

He whose eldotmu l)as none to eare for liiin, 

As tliou and I alike liave seen, 

The garbage of the pot, the refuse of food, 

AVliich is thrown into the street, rinist lie. eat.” 

It is no wonder that a Babylonian king prays that the 
body of his enemy may be “cast aside, and no grave 
allowed to hini,”^ or that Assur-bani-\)al should have 
torn ilie bodies of the Elamite kings from their tombs 
' WAI. 01, vi. 54, 55, where wc nuust read Mbira. 
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at Susa. Sennacherib similarly desecrated the burial- 
places of the ancestors of Merodach-baladan ; and one of 
the oldest of Babylonian monuments, the so-called Stela 
of the Vultures, depicts the bodies of the slaughtered 
enemy exposed to the vultures that feed upon them, 
while the slain Babylonians themselves arc buried by 
their companions under a tumulus of earth. 

The cMmmu was thus, properly speaking, the ghost 
of the unburied corpse ; whereas the ntifJchn was the 
ghost of a corpse which had obtained burial, but through 
some accident or other had es(;aped from the realms of 
the dead. Wliile, therefore, the eldmvm necessarily had 
a human origin, the vJuldm was only accidentally a 
human gho.st. The I'ites with which its body had 
hceii laid in the grave, ought to have confined it to the 
underground regions of the dead ; and the “ pure water ” 
and food with which it had been i)roA'’ided were sulUcient 
to sustain it in its existence below. If it returned to the 
upper world it covdd only have been through the arts of 
the necromancer, and the snflerings it may liave inflicted 
uj)on men were but the revenge it took for being dis- 
turbed. The ufukkit, like the lil, belonged to a class of 
supernatural beings Avho manifested their presence in a 
])articular way, and it was only as it were accidentally 
that the ghost of a dead man came to be included among 
them. 

But it must be noticed that no distinction was drawn 
in the mind of the Babylonian between these super- 
natural beings and the ghosts of the dead, at all events 
so far as their nature and to a certain extent their 
powers were concerned The ghost might become an 
fUmmu just as it might become a lil; all were alike 
denizens of tho underground world, and in ])rimeval 
times obeyed the rule of the Ku-lil, " the lord of 
ghosts.” 
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The same belief must once have prevailed in I’alcs- 
tiue. When the spirit of Samuel was called up from 
the dead, the witch declared she saw Elohim rising up 
from the earth in the form of an old man clothed in a 
mantle. Now Elohim or “ gods ” was the general term 
under which the Cauaanite included all the beings of 
the spiritual world in whom lie believed ; and in calling 
the spirit of Samuel “ Elohim,” the witch was accord- 
ingly assertinV that the human gho.st she had evoked 
liad become tlicreby one of them. As the ghost of 
Ea-bani when summoned from its resting-place became 
an utulkw, so the ghost of Samuel for the same reason 
became one of the Elohim. 

The ghost, like the body to which it had belonged, was 
dependent for its existence upon food and drink. The 
legend of the descent of Istar into Hades describes the 
ghosts of the dead as flitting like winged bats through 
their gloomy prison-house, drinking dust and eating clay. 
The bread and dates and water oUered at the tombs of 
the dead were a welcome substitute for such nauseous 
food. Food, however, of some kind it was necessary for 
the ghost to have, otherwise it w'ould have suflered from 
the pangs of hunger, or died the second death for want 
of nourishment. 

Like the Egyptian Ka, consequently, the Babylonian 
ghost was conceived of as a .semi-material counterpart of 
the body, needing, like the body, drink and food ; and if 
recalled to the upper world in the form of an utuJckU' or 
an ckimmn, resembling the body in every detail, even to 
the clothes it wore. Moreover, as in Egypt, the doctrine 
of the double must be extended to inanimate objects as 
well as to living things. The oll'erings deposited with 
the dead included not only poultry afid fish, but also 
dates and grain, wine and water. The objects, too, which 
the dead had Iqved in his life were laid in his grave — toys 
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for the child, mirrors and jewellery for the woman, the 
staff and the seal for the man. It must have been the 
doubles of the food and drink upon which the ghost fed 
in the world below, and the doubles of the other objects 
buried with the corpse, which it enjoyed in its new mode 
of c.xistcnce. There must have been ghosts of things as 
well as ghosts of men. 

The overlaying of primitive Sumerian animism l)y 
Semitic conceptions and beliefs natmally^introduced new 
elements into the views held about the imperishable part 
of man, and profoundly modified tlie old theories regarding 
it. The Zi, as we have seen, Iiecame synonymous with 
the vital principle ; the It'l, the utvkJm, and the ekimmu 
were banished to the domain of the magician and witch. 
The words survived, like “ ghost ” in English, but the 
ideas connected with them insensibly changed. In place 
of En-lil, “ the lord of the ghost-world,” a new conception 
arose, that of Bilu or Baal, “ the lord ” of mankind and 
the visible tiniverse, whose symbol was the llaming sun.^ 
'I'lio ghosts had to make way for living men, the under- 
ground world of darkness for the world of light. En-lil 
became a Semitic Baal, and man himself became “ the son 
of his god.”^ 

With the rise of Semitic influence came also the 
influence of the culture that emanated from Eridu. The 
character of Ea of Eridu lent itself more readly to 
Semitic conceptions than did the character of En-lil. 
There was no need for violent change ; the old Sumerian 
god (or rather “ spirit ”) retained Iris name and thcrewitli 
many of his ancient attributes. He remained the god of 

* Professor lloimncl lias shown tliat among the Ar.-ihiati aiirl Westeri. 
Somites (the Caiiiuinites excepted) the original Haul was ralhiT the moon- 
god than the .snu-fSHl. The supremacy of the .sun-god belongs to Semitic 
Ihibylonia {Awjsitbf wnd Alluvndlv.ntjen, ii, pp. 149-165). 

* With this phrase, which is so frequent in the Babylonian texts, 
llomincl compnro.s names like Ben-Ammi, “the son of (the god) Ammi.” 
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wisdom and culture, tlie father of Akri, “ who does good 
to man.” 

When Asari was identified with Merodach the sun-god 
of Babylon, Semitic influence was already in the ascendant. 
Merodach was already a Semitic Baal ; the supremacy of 
liis city made him the supreme Baal of Babylonm. The 
older Baal of Nippih- was absorbed by the younger Bajil 
of Babjdon, aiid the official cult almost ceased to remember 
what his attrilXites and character had originally been. 
Even the reciter of the magical texts probably forgot that 
the god had once been a chief Ul or ghost and nothing more. 

This altered conception of the god of Nippur wa.s 
necessarily accompanied by an altered conception of the 
ghost-world over which he had ruled. It was handed 
over to other gods in the State religion, or else passed 
into the possession of the wizard and necromancer. Nergul 
of Cutha became the lord of Hades, which he shared with 
the goddess Eris-kigal oi' Allat. Legend told how at the 
command of the gods of light, Nergal had forced his way 
into the dark recesses of the underworld, and there com- 
pelled the goddess to become his bride. From hence- 
forward Hades was a realm under the control of the gods 
of heaven, and part of th;it orderly universe which they 
governed and directed. 

The conquest of Hades by tlic gods of light implied 
the conquest by them of death. The dead was no longer 
a mere ghost, beyond the reach of the lords of heaven, 
and able to play havoc in their own sphere when darkness 
had swallowed up the light. 'J'hc lords of heaven now 
claimed the power of “ raising the dead to life.” It is 
an epithet that is apjdied more especially to Merodach, 
the minister and interpreter of his fatlier Ik, through 
whose magic words and wise te^iching he hkls the diseases 
of mankind, and even brings them again from the world 
of the dead. 
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It is evident that we here have a new conception 
before ns of the imperishable part of man. The gods 
are with man beyond the grave as they are on this side 
of it. There is no inexorable destiny forbidding them to 
bring liim back to life. In other words, tljere is a life 
in tlie next world as well as in tliis. ,Jt may be a very 
inferior and shadowy kind of life, but it is a life never- 
theless, and not the existence of a bloodless^ ghost whicli 
would perish if it could not satisfy its cravings with food 
and drink. The religious consciousness has passed beyond 
the stage when the future world is peopled wdth the 
doubles and counterparts of existing things, and it has 
attaiiKid to the conception of a spritual life whicdi man 
can sliare with tlic immortal gods. Animism has made 
way for polytheism. 

How close this connection between the gods and the 
souls of men became in later days, may be seen from the 
fact tluit when Assur-bani-pal visited the tombs of his 
forefathers, h(^ poured out a libation in their honour and 
addressed to them his prayers. They had, in aliort, 
become gods, like tlie gods of light to whom temples 
Were erected and offerings made. The cliiinge in point 
of view had dou])tless been quickened by that deification 
<‘f the king of \vhich I shall have to speak in a future 
lecture, and wliicli seems to have been of Semitic origin. 
When the king became a god, to whom priests and 
temples were d(?dicated both in his lifetime and after his 
death, it was inevitable that new ideas should arise in 
I’egard to the iiature of the soul. The spirit wlio was 
addressed as a god, and set on a level wdth the divine 
lords of heaven, was no powwless and starveling ghost 
in tlie underworld^ of En-lil, but a spirit in the more 
niodern sense of tlie word, who dwelt in the realms of 
iight, where he could hear and answer the prayers that 
'V(‘re laid before him. The ghost had been* transformed 
19 
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into a soul, whoso nature was the same as that of the 
gods themselves, and which, like them accordingly, could 
move freely where it would, listening to the petitions 
of those on earth, and interceding for them. 

This conception of the soul had already b(^en arrived 
at in the age of -Sargon of Akkad, the earliest to which 
at present anything like full contemporaneous records 
reach back. t>d5ut it was an age in which Semitic influence 
was already dominant; Sargon was the founder of a 
Semitic empire which extended to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and the Sumerian epoch of Oabyloiiiau 
civilisation had long since passed away, llernote as the, 
age seems to ns of to-day, it was comparatively late in 
the history of Ghaldteau culture. And deification V'as 
not confined to the person of the king. The high priests 
of the Bahyloniau cities who owned allegiance to him 
were similarly deified by their subjects. The daily 
0 tiering was nuido, for instance, to the deified Gudea, the 
Sumerian governor of Ljigas ; he who had ruled on eartli, 
whether Semite or Sumerian, was adjudged worthy of a 
place among the gods of the official creed. King and 
noble alike could be raised to the rank of a divinity ; and 
we even find Gimil-Sin, the king of Ur, erecting a temple 
to his own godhead.^ We are reminded of the shrines 
built by the later Pharaohs in honour of their own Kas. 

The deification of man, and therewith a belief in the 
higher destinies of the human soul, can thus he traced 
hack to an early period of Semitic supremacy in Baby- 
lonia. Unfortunately our evidences for this belief in 
the higher destinies of the soul are still but scanty. In 
this respect Babylonia offers a striking contrast to Egypt 
There the larger part of the raomjfaental records we 
possess are derived from tombs ; and Egyptian belief in 
regard to the future life is abundantly described not 
^ Thureau-Daiigin in the Ikcucil dc TraxauXj xix. p* 186. 
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only on the tombstones, but also on the inscribed and 
pictured walls of the sepulchre itself. We know almost 
more of what the Egyptian thought about the imperish- 
able part of man and its lot hereafter, than we do about 
any other portion of his creed. In Babylonia and Assyria, 
oil the contrary, there are no tombstones, no pictured 
ami inscribed tombs. The literature we possess tells us 
but little concerning the future life and th6 beliefs con- 
nected with it. The ritual and the hymns to the gods 
are concerned with this life, not with the next, and we 
have to grope our way, as it were, tinongh obscure 
allusions and ambiguous phrases if we would find in 
them any references to the world beyond the grave. To 
fall back on mythological poems and heroic epics is 
dangerous and misleading. The literary myth will give 
us as false an idea of the psychology of a people as it 
will of their theology ; at most it will express the beliefs 
of the individual writer, or enshrine old terms and phrases, 
tlie primitive moaning of which has passed away. To 
extract a psychology from literary legends is as dilficult 
as to extract from them sober history. The poets who 
depicted Hades, with its batlike ghosts that fed upon 
dust, were using the language of the past rather than of 
tlu! age in which they lived. We might as well infer 
that the Englishman of the eighteemth century believed 
in the Muses whom his poets invoked, as infer from the 
language of the poets of Babylonia that the Hades they 
described was the Hades of popular belief. The cult of 
the kings and nobles is sufficient of itself to prove that 
such could not have been the case. And when primitive 
conceptions become the commonplaces of literature, their 
hue signification is lost or blurred. 

Still less help can be obtained from the magical texts. 
And by an unfortunate accident the magical texts con- 
stitute a very undue proportion of those which have 
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liifclierto been examined. Until recently we have been 
dependent for onr knowledge of Babylonian literature on 
the relics of tlie library of Nineveh, the greater part of 
which was collected by Assur-bani-pal, and Assiir-bani- 
pal had a special predilection for charms and exorcisms, 
and the pseudo-s8ieru;e of the augur or astrologist. The 
world of the magical texts was a world that stood apart 
l)y itself. jVJagic was only half recognised by the ortho- 
dox faith ; its beliefs and practices had come down from 
an age when that orthodox faith did not as yet exist, 
and its professors were looked upon with suspicion by 
the official priesthood. The creed upon which it rested, 
therefore, was a creed of the remote past rather than of 
the present. Its gods and goddesses were not those of 
the State religion except in name ; the Istar who patron- 
ised the witch and superintended the mixture of the 
poisonous philtre under the cloak of night, was a very 
different Istar from the galdess of love and war who 
promised help and comfort to Esar-haddon in his need, 
and was known to be “ the mother ” of mankind. The 
State religion, indeed, wisely temporising, had recognised 
magic so far as it could be regulated, and placed, as it 
were, under the supervision of the prie.sthood ; “ the 
black art ” was never a heresy to be suppressed by force, 
as in ancient Israel ; but for sill tliat it stood outside the 
official faith, and embodied ininciples and conceptions 
which could be harmonised but imperfectly with the 
liigher and more enlightened ideas of the historical period. 
We may find in the magical texts survivals from the 
primeval age of animism, if only we know how to 
interpret them rightly , for the religious conceptions ol 
a later age we shall look in vain. ‘They offer us magic 
and not religion, tlie wizard or witch and not the priest. 

Such, thfu, are the reasons why it is impossible for 
the present to describe the psychology of the Babylonians 
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with the same accuracy and fulness as that of the 
Egyptians, or to trace its history with the same detail. 
The materials are wanting, and probably we shall never 
have them in the same abundance as in Egypt But 
one thing is clear. Behind the polytheistic view of the 
human spirit which prevailed in later times, there lay an 
animistic view' which closely resembled the primitive 
Egyptian doctrine of the Ka. The animistic view passed 
away with the rise of Semitic .supremacy and the deifica- 
tion of man, and to discover and define it must bo largely 
a matter of inference. The doctrine of the double was 
superseded by the doctrine of the soul — that is to say, 
of an immortal element which after death was reunited 
with the gods. The Zi, with the Lil and the Ekirarau, 
had to make Way for a liigher and purer conception of 
the spirit of man. The old names, indeed, still remained, 
but more and more emptied of their earlier meaning, or 
banished to the outer darkness of the magician and witch. 
The water and food that once served to nourish the ghost 
in the world liclow', became oflerings to the dead man, and 
to tlie gods under whos(! protection he continued to be. 
“ All the furniture that belitteth the giuve,” says an 
Assyrian king, “ the duo right of his sovereignty, I dis- 
played before the sun-god, and beside the father who 
begat me 1 set them in the grave. Gifts unto the 
princes, even the spirits of earth, and unto the gods who 
inhabit the grave, I then presented.” * The gifts, it will 
be noticed, are not only set by the side of the dead, but 
are also presented to tlie sun-god, who is thus associated 
wdth the deceased king. They are consecrated to the 
god of liglit, who judged mankind, before (hey can he 
<‘lidmed by the gods of the grave. 

But with all .this it must be allowed that a great 
contrast e.vists between tbo Babylonian and the later 

^ Quoted by King, Bahylonian IMigion^ p 49. 
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Egyptian view of the imperishable part of man and its 
lot in the other world. And this dilference of view 
results from a further difference in the view taken of 
this present life. To the Egyptian the present life was 
but a preparation for the next; not only the spiritual 
elements of which he was composed, but, as he hoped, 
his body itself would survive beyond the grave. It was 
otherwise in Babylonia. No traces of mummification 
are to be found there ; at most we liear of the corpse 
being anointed for death, as it were, with oil or honey ; 
and cremation, partial or complete, seems to have been 
practised. The thoughts of the Babylonian were fixed 
rather on this world than on the next; his horizon, 
speaking generally, was bounded by death. It was in 
this world that he had relations with the gods and 
duties towards them, and it w’as here that he was 
punished or rewarded for the deeds committed in the 
flesh. The practical character of the Babylonians did 
not lend itself to dreams and speculations about the 
future ; the elaborate map of the other world, which is 
drawn in the sacred l)ooks of Egypt, would have been 
impossible for them. Tiiey were too much absorbed in 
commerce and trade and the practical pursuit of wealtli, 
to have leisure for theories that concerned themselves 
with a doubtful future and an invisible world. The 
shadow of the old religion of Nippur, moreover, with its 
underground Hades of darkness and gloom, rested to the 
last on the mind of the Babylonian people. The 
brighter views which had emanated from Eridu never 
succeeded in overcoming it altogctlicr. 'I'lic gods of light 
ruled, indeed, over a world that had once belonged to the 
demons of night, but their victory never extended 
further. The land of Hades still continued to be a land 
of darkness, even thougli tlie waters of life gushed up 
from below the golden throne of the spirits who dwelt 
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there. We find no conception in Babylonian literature 
parallel to the Egyptian fields of Alu, no judgment-hall 
of Hades before which the conscience of the dead man 
is arraigned. The Babylonian was judged in this life 
and not in the next, and the god who judged him was 
the sun-god of day, and not the dead sun-god of the 
other world. 

It is usually the fashion to ascribe this concentration 
of religion u])on the ])rc8cnt world, with its repellent 
views of Hades and limitation of divine rewards and 
punishments to this life, to tlie inherent peculiarities of 
the Semitic mind. But for this there is no justification. 
There is nothing in the Semitic mind wliich would 
nece.ssitate such a tlieological system. It is true tluit 
the sun-god was the central ol.tjcct of the Semitic Baljy- 
louian faith, and that to the nomads of Arabia the 
satisfaction of their daily wanta was the practical end of 
existence. But it is not among the nomads of Arabia 
that we find anything corresponding with the Babylonian 
idea of Hades and the conceptions associated with it. 
The idea was, in fact, of Babylonian origin. If the 
Hebrew Sheol resembles the Hades of Babylonia, or the 
Hel)rew conception of rewards and punishments is like 
that of the Assyrians and Babylonians, it is because 
the Hebrew beliefs were derived from the civilisation of 
the Euphrates. Historically we know that the Israelites 
traced their origin from Ur of the Chaldees, and that in 
days long before Abraham, Canaan formed part of a 
Babylonian empire, and was permeated by Babylonian 
culture; on the theological side the derivation of the 
Hebrew doctilnes is equally clear. The Hebrew Sheol 
is too exactly a counterpart of the Babylonian world of 
the dead not to .have been borrowed from it, like Lilith 
and the other spirits whose home it was, and the 
theology which taught that the sun-god was the supreme 
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judge of luoii, piiuislung in this lite their sins or reward- 
ing their good deeds, was part of the culture which came 
from Babylonia to the West. It was no inherent 
heritiige of Semitic nature, but tlie product of a civilisa- 
tion whose roots went, back to a non-Scinitic race. Thi: 
ruling caste in Egypt were of Semitic extraction, but 
their religion contains little or no trace of the ideas 
which underlay the Babylonian doctrinc-s of divine retri- 
bution and tlift. future life of the soul. 

It is to Babylonia, therefore, that we must look for 
the origin of tliose views of the future world and of the 
punishment of sin in tliis life which have left so deep an 
impression on the ]>ages of the Ohl Testament. '3'hcy 
belonged primarily to Babylonia, and were part of the 
price w'liich the Semites of the West had to i)ay for the 
inestimable gift of culture that came to them from the 
banks of the Eu])hrates. They were views from which 
the Israelite was long in emancipating himself. The 
inner history of tlie Old Testament is, in fact, in large 
measure a history of the gradual widening of the 
religious consciousness of Israel in regard to them, and 
their supersession by a biglier and more spiritual form of 
faith. The old l)elief, that misfortune implies sin and 
prosperity righteousness, is never, indeed, entirely eradi- 
cated, and Slieol long continues U) be a land of shadow 
and unsubstantiality, wimre good and bad share the same 
fate, and the things of this life are forgotten ; but little 
by little newer and purer views make tlicir way into the 
religion of the people, and the liighcr message which 
Israel was destimid to receive takes tlie place of the 
teaching of tlie old culture of Babylonia. Babylonia 
had done its part; new forces were needed for the 
education of mankind. 
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TIIK GODS OK BABYLONIA. 
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I HAVE already had occasion to refer to one of the gods 
of Ikbylonia, En-lil or El-lil of Nipjnir.^ His worship 
goes back to tlic earliest period of Baliylonian history ; 
liis sanctuary at Nippur was one of the oldest in the 
land. Ho belongs to the period wlien tlie Sumerian 
was still supreme, and the name he bore w\as the 
Sumerian title of En-lil, tlic lord of the ghost- world/' 
But it was a title only ; the “ lord of the ghosts ” was 
himself a ghost, albeit the chief among tlioin. 

The fact must be kept carefully in mind. As yet 
there was no god in the proper sense of the termT The 
superhuman i)ower8 that were dreaded and propitiated 
were ghosts only, like the ghosts of dead men ; and, like 
the latter, they were denizens of the grave and the 
underground world. It was oidy at night that tliey 
emerged from their retreat, and terrified the passer-by. 
Primitive man fears tlic dark as much as does the child ; 
it is then that the powers of evil arc active, and spiritual 
or supernatural foes lurk behind every corner ready to 
injure or destroy him. The ghosts of the night are 
accordingly objects of terror, harmful beings from whom 
all forms of sickness and insanity are derived. 

But even these ghosts can be controlled by those whu 

^ By as.similatii>n 'Kn-lil Bi'oaino Kl-lil (an<l Ul-lil) in oiio of the 
‘Svinieriaii dialocHs ( irAL v. 37. 21). llriicc ilie Illiiiu.s (for wliicli IlliBos 
iiiUBt be read) of Daiuascins. 


25)7 
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know the magic words or the mystic rites which they 
are compelled to obey. Between the ghost and his 
victim the sorcerer or medicine-maii can interpose, and 
by means of his spells foi’co the spirit to quit the body 
of the sufferer or enter the body of au enemy. By tlie 
side of the ghost, therefore, stands the sorcerer, who is at 
once the master ahd the minister of tlie spirit-world. 

With the progress of civilisation an organised body 
of sorcerers ir^cessarily grows up. But an organised 
body of sorcerers also implies an organised body of 
spirits, and an organi.scd system of controlling them. 
The spells and charms which liavo been handed down 
from the past are formed into a system, and the spirits 
themselves are classified and defined, while special 
functions are assigned to them. The old unorganised 
animism passes into au organised shamanism, such as 
still prevails among certain Siberian tribes. The 
sorcerer is on the high road to becoming a priest. 

Between the sorcerer and the priest, however, there 
is a gulf too wide to be spanned. The religious conce])- 
tions presupposed by them difier iu kind as well as in 
degree. The nature of the superhuman beings by whom 
man is surrounded, and the relations which he bears to 
them, are essentially different in the two cases. Tfie 
priest may also be a sorcerer, but the sorcerer cannot 
bo a priest. 

Can shamanism develop naturally into theism, aud 
the sorcerer into the prieSt ? Or is there need of foreign 
influences and of contact with otlier ideas and religious 
beliefs? I should myself be inclined to adopt the 
second alternative. Theism may absorb shamanism, and 
the priest throw the aegis of his authority over the 
sorcerer, but the natural development of the one into 
the other is contrary to the facts of psychology as well 
as to those of history. The evolution of a god out of the 
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shamau’s ghost may be conceivable, but no evidence for 
it exists. The superstitions and beliefs of shamanism 
linger, indeed, under a theistic religion, and the poly- 
theism of Babylonia was no exception to the rule. Up 
to the last the magician flourished there, and the spells 
lie worked were recognised by the religion of the State. 
But for all that they stood outside the religion of the 
State, harmonising with it just as little as the super- 
stitions of popular folk - lore hannoi;..ise witli the 
religion we profess. Ko one would assert that the 
Christianity of to-day has grown out of beliefs like that 
in the vainjiire which still hohls such sway in some 
of the Christian countries of Europe ; and there is just 
as little reason for asserting that the vampire of the 
primitive Sumeiian developed into a Babylonian deity. 
They represent two diverse currents of belief, which may 
for a time run side by side, but never actually coalesce. 

Babylonian tradition itself bore witness to the fact. 
The Chaldiean historian Berossos tells us that the 
elements of culture, and therewith of the organised 
religion of a later day, were brought to Babylonia from 
abroad. Oanues or Ea, the culture-god, had risen 
morning by morning out of the waters of the Persian 
Culf, and instructed the savage races of the shore in the 
arts of life. It was not from Nippur and the worshippers 
of En-lil, but from that mysterious deep which coimected 
Babylonia with otlier lands, that its civilisation had come. 
It was Ea who had taught men “ to found the temple ” 
in which the gods of aftertimes were to be adored. The 
culture-god of Babylonia was Ea, and the home of Ea 
was not in Babylonia, but in the deep. 

There is' no mistaking the significance of the legend. 
The culture of Babylonia originated on the seacoast, and 
was brought to it across the sea. The elements of 
civilisation were due to intercourse witji other lands. 
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And this civilisation was associated with a god — witli a 
god, too, who represented all the higher aspeets of Baby- 
lonian religion, and was regarded as the author of its 
sacred books. The impulse which transformed the “ lord 
of the ghost-world ” into a god, and replaced the sorcerer 
by a priest, came not from within, but from without. 

The impulse \\^‘,nt back to that primitive age when 
Sumerian supremacy was still unquestioned in the land. 
Other races, sd tlie legend averred, were already settled 
there, hut they were all alike rude and savage “ as the 
beasts of the field.” How far distant it may have been 
in the night of time we can but dimly conjecture. At 
the rate at which the northern coast of the I’ersian Gulf 
is being slowly silted up, it would be at least eight 
thousand years ago when the old seaport of Eridu and 
the sixnctuary of its god Ea stood on the shores of the 
sea. But the influence of the Semite was already be- 
ginning to be felt, though indirectly, through maritime 
trade. 

New ideas came from the south. Eii was a gofl, and 
like the gods of the Semitic race he had a wife and son. 
While he himself was lord of the deep. Dam-kina, his 
wife, was the mistress of the land. His son was Asari, 
“ the prince who does good to man,” ’ and who, in con- 
tradistinction to the night-demons of Nippur, brought 
knowledge and healing to the men whom Ea liad created. 
The Sumerian might indeed speak of the “ Zi ” — “ the 
spirit ” — of Ea, or rather of the deep, but to the Semite 
he was a veritable god. 

At the same time it Wiis the conception only of Ea 
and his family which we need trace to a foreign source. 
'Their names are purely Sumerian, and their drigin conse- 

* Asai i-".i ln-(fnggi. Wp owe tlie intu pretition of the iiuinc to the insiglit 
and Icaniiii" of Kr. from whoso uiitinif ly doatli the invc'sti^fd- 

tioii of ik by Ionian ^cli^ion has suffered grievously. 
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(lueritly mnst bo Sumerian too. Doubtless they had 
once been mere lUs or ghosts, belonging to the ghost- 
world of the god of Nippur, and the spells taught by Ea 
to mankind were survivals from tho day when the 
sorcerer was still his priest.^ But under Semitic in- 
fluence the lil had been transformed into a god ; the 
sacred book took the place of the’ charm, and the 
priest of the magician. The charm and the magician 
were still recogni.sed, but it was on tho** condition that 
they adapted themselves to the new ideas. Sumerian 
shamanism was overlaid by Semitic polytheism, and in 
process of time was absorbed into it. 

The culture of Eridu spread northward, along with 
the religious ideas which formed so integral a part of 
it. The worship of Ea was adopted in other cities of 
Babylonia, and the god of Babylon was identified with 
his son. The lil which had been pictured under animal 
shape put on human form, and the Sumerian accepted 
the conviction of the Semite, that man was made in the 
likeness of his god. En-lil of Nippur had to yield to the 
influence of the stranger. The antiquity of his worship, 
the sanctity of his temple, could not save him from his 
fate. He too became a Semitic god ; his old name be- 
came an unmeaning title, which survived in literature 
but not in the mouths of the people, and he was hence- 
forth addressed as a Semitic Bilu or Baal. He ceased to 
l)e the chief of the ghosts of night, and was transformed 
into the divine “ Lord ” of Semitic worship, who, like the 
s\m, watched over this nether earth. It was a trans- 
formation and not a development. 

As the Semitic Bel, the god of Nippur continued for 

^ Ts it i'os.sil>lo that tlic original dilfcronce between the Zi and tho Lil 
was that the one term was used at Eridu the other at Nippur, tho mean- 
i»K lieing pretty much tlie same in both cases ? Unfortunately we have 
no materials at present for answering tho question, , 
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long centuries to retain tlio ancient veneration of the 
people. Unlike the Greek Kronos, he was not as yet 
dethroned by the younger gods. The position occupied 
by the great sanctuary of Nippur and its priesthood long 
prevented this. But tlie destiny of Kronos at last over- 
took him. Babylon became the capital of the kingdom, 
and its god accordingly claimed precedence over all 
others. Merodach of Babylon assumed the title of liel, 
and little by liltle the old god. of Nippur was robbed of 
his ancient rank. For the Babylonia of later history 
Merodach and not En-lil was the supreme Baal, and 
even the legends that had been told of the god of Nippur 
were transferred to his younger rival. The memories 
that still gathered round Nippur were too deeply tinged 
with the colours of a religion that had passed away, and 
the beliefs of a darker and less civilised form of faith. 
Merodach was the champion of the gods of light, Eu-lil 
had been the lord of the demons of darkne.ss. Theo- 
logically as well as politically it was needful that 
Merodach should supplant En-lil, 

The spread of the worship of Ea, or rather of the 
religious conceptions with which it was associated, 
brought with it the effacement of Dam-kina. Dam-kina 
had once been the earth; just as En-lil et Nippur was 
“ the lord of ghosts,” of whom he was himself one, so at 
Eridu Dam-kiiia was the “ lady of the earth,” witli which, 
as its Zi or " spirit,” she was herself identified. Sumerian 
grammar knew no distinction of gender, and in the 
Sumerian family the woman held a foremost place by 
the side of the man. It was otherwise among the 
Semites. The distinction between the masculine and the 
feminine is engrained in the Semitic languages, but the 
distinction is attained by forming the feminine out of 
the masculine. While a considerable part of Semitic 
flexion is the re^iult of vowel changes within the word 
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itself) tlic feiniuiiie is created by attaching an affix to 
the masculine form. The masculine presupposes the 
feminine, but the feminine is dependent on the mascu- 
line. 

Semitic grammar merely reflects the fundamental 
ideas of the Semitic mind. For the Semite the woman 
is the lesser man, formed out of him and dependent upon 
him. Like the feminine of the noun, she is the colourless 
reflection of her husband, though withoidlf the reflection 
there can be no husband. Wherever tlie Semitic spirit 
has prevailed, the woman has been simply the helpmeet 
and shadow of the man ; for the orthodox Mohammedan 
she hardly possesses a soul. It is only where the 
Semitic spirit has been met and checked by the influence 
of another race that this is not the case ; the high plac(5 
retained by the woman in Babylonian society would of 
itself have been a proof that Semitic evdture had here been 
engrafted on that of an older people, even if the monu- 
ments had not revealed to us that such was indeed the 
fact. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the goddesses or 
female spirits of Sumerian faith faded away as the 
Semitic element in Babylonian religion became stronger. 
At first Seiniti*; influence had done no more than trans- 
form the “handmaid of the lU” into a goddess; tlien 
the goddesses themselves became like the woman in 
Semitic thought, jjale and colourless, existing merely for 
the sake of the god. Dam-kina, the lady of the earth, 
was remembered only by the antiquarian or by the 
compiler of a cosmological system. When she became 
the wife of Ea her fate was sealed. 

Her attributes^ and office, in fact, were transferred to 
him. At Eridu ho had necessarily been more than the 
lord of the deep ; he was lord of the city as well. Ho 
had as it were migrated from the deep ; Jie had left his 
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palace of the sea and come to dwell in a sanctuary on 
laud. The ground on which Eridu stood was the gift of 
tile sea, the soft silt which the retreating waves of the 
I’ersian f JuIf had left behind them. It had once been 
‘part of the rlomain of Ea, if not Ea himself. Ea accord- 
ingly came to be addressed as the “ lord of the earth ” as 
well as of the s^a, and Eridu, his city, was the “ city 
of the lord of the land.” 'I’he men who inhabited it 
were his croat : he had formed them like a potter out 
of the clay, and as the divine “ potter ” he wa.s therefore 
known unto them.* Like the Egyptian Khnum at the 
Cataract, he was the first artist in clay, and the models 
that he made were the first men. 

Tlie god of culture was thus also the creator of man- 
kind. He brought civilisation to them from his home 
beneath the waves, but it was because he had already 
created them. They were not indeed liis children, but 
the creation of his hands, for the culture-god was neces- 
sarily an artist, and the men he moulded were the 
highest products of his skill. Water and earth had 
alike gone to their formation ; Ea was master not only 
of the sea, but of the land of Eridu as well. 

The heritage of Dam-kina was thus usurped by the 
god whom Semitic intluence had given to her as husband. 
And therewith the heritage of another goddess of the 
Sumerian cult was usurped as well. This wiis Eau, 
whoso native home was probably farther to the north, 
though she had been as it were domesticated at Eridu in 
early days. As Dam-kina was made the wife of Ea, so 
Bau was made his mother. For this there was a special 
reason. Bau was known as “ tlie great mother,” from 
whom mankind had received the herej and ‘the lloek as 
well as the crops of the field. She it was who gave 
fertility to the soil, and protected those who tilled it. 
‘ irAA ii. r>0. 43, r.R. 67 j Hi. 67. l.'iC. 
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The lieifcr was her symbol, and she may have been 
originally the local spirit of some field in the neighbour- 
hood of Eridu.^ But in the days when she is first known 
to us by contemporaneous inscriptions, she is already a 
goddess, and the Semitic conception of a divine mother 
is already attached to hei\^ She thus resembles another 
goddess. Arum by name, whom an old (fosmological poem 
associates with Merodach (or rather Ea) in creating “the 
seed of man,” which sptdngs forth from l^r bosom like 
the reed from the marsh or “ tlie wild cow with its 
young.” In tlunr origin Ban and Arum are alike but 
Dam-kina under other names, — the earth-spirits of the 
old Sumerian religion, who beget or create all living 
things. The underground world over which En-lil held 
rule was not only the liome of the dead, it was also the 
place where the seed must be buried before it can spring 
up into the green herb. That same ghost-world, conse- 
quently, to which the dead must journey, is also the 
source of life. The lil (or rather the Zi) who inhabits 
it is the mother of mankind, even though it is also the 
home of the demon who plagues them with disease. 

Hence it was that when Ban assumed the dress of a 
Semitic goddess, she became first the creatress-mother, 
and then the mother of the creator. As such, however, 
she entered into rivalry with another deity who was simi- 
larly in process of development out of an earlier form. 
This was Zi-Kum or Zi-Garum, “ the spirit of the sky,” 

’ Her assignment as a wife to tlic sun -god of Kis or to Nin-ip of Nippur 
belongs to a later period ; ace my Hibbcrt Lectures, p. 263. 

“ Originally, however, she had been merely a spirit in the form of a 
heifer; WAL ii. 62. 45, where “the ship of Ban’’ is called “the 
ship of the hol^’cow.” The name is doubtless Sumerian, and it seems to 
be the origin of the Baau of Phoenician cosmology, which asserted that 
the first men, yE6n and Protogonos, were bom of “the wind Kolpia and 
his wife Baau, which is interpreted Night ” (Eusebius, JPra^ar. Evwag. 
t 10). Baau is probably the Hebrew Bohu, ^ 

20 
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who is called the mother that has begotten heaven and 
earth,” and “ the seeress of the spirit of the eajth ” 
{£J-ku7'\ that is to say, of En-lil.^ To the primitive sea- 
farer of Babylonia the waters of the Persian Gulf seemed 
to descend from the vault of heaven which rested upon 
tliem ; tlie streams which intersected the ground were 
fed by the rains, ^and it was therefore natural to suppose 
tliab tlie sea which blended with tlie sky was similarly 
derived fronv it. Tlie deep was embosomed in the 
lieavens, and the spirit of the deep accordingly must 
have been begotten by the spirit of the sky. 

But this spirit of the sky necessarily owned obedience 
to the lord of the ghost-world,” and the rnotlier of Ka 
of Eridu was thus at the same time a ministering hand- 
maid of En-lil.^ The Zi who was worshipped at Eridu 
was also a Lil in the theology of Nippur, and the home 
of the Lil was beneath the earth. In this way wo must 
explain liow it is that Zi-Kuni, “ the lieaven,” is also, 
under another aspect, Zi-Kura, “ the eartli,” and as sucli 
iiloiitieal with Dam-kina and Ban/” That slie should 
have coalesced with Ban rather than with Dam-kina, was 
duo to the fact that the one was made the mother of Ea, 
while the otlier became his wife. But the lineaments of 
the old “ spirit of the sky ” wore soon obliterated. Ah 
the religion of Babylonia moved further and further away 
from the animism of the past, the spirit's existence faded 

’ See rny Ilibbort Lectures, pp. 262, 374, 375. E-kur, “the Louse of 
the oai th,” was the name of tlic tf*mj»l«: of En-lil at Nippur. It was llm 
abode of the “lord of tlic spirits” of the earth and the underworld. 

-She is called “the handmaid of the spirit of E-kura” (frAI- 
ii. 51, IS). The “spirit of E-kura” is En-lil, whose temple E*kura 
was, and r-oiiseuiiciitly the title identifie.s her with the liUa or 
“hiuidmaid of the Lil,” who eventually became the Mith of Jewish 
bdk-lore. • 

’’ Hence in the hymn wlucli descrihes the oracular tree of Eridu 
[WAh V. 15*) tlie “couch "of Ea is called “the bed of Zi*Kiim” i» 
“ the central place of the earth,” 
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into the background and Ban stepped into its place. 
2i-Kuin, “ the spirit of tlie sky,” ended by beconiiiig a 
symbol of that primordial deep from which Ea had de- 
rived his wisdom, and whose waters were above tla^ 
visible firmament as well as below it.^ Ea, the god of 
tlic mixed Babylonian race, had absorbed the spij-its and 
ghosts of the Sumerian faith. Their aAribiites had been 
taken from them, and they had been transfoi-nied into 
goddesses whose sole end was to comjdoWthe family of 
tlie culture-god. 

The old faith was avenged, howe\a*r, when Bal)ylon 
became the ])olitical head of Babylonia. Ea was sup- 
planted by his so!i, and the lionours he had receivetl wore 
transferred to the younger god. It was bis vsou, too, 
under a nmv and foreign name. Merodacli was son of 
Ka only because ho had been identilied with A&iri, who 
was son of Vai in tlu^ theology of Eridu. Henceforward 
Ka sliines merely by reHeided light. His wisdom is 
handed on toMerodach; even the creation of mankind 
is denied to him. It is not Ea, but Alerodach, wlio con- 
quers the dragon of chaos and introduces law aud order 
into the world, aud it is Ciiually not Ea hut Merodach 
who is the creator of all visiblt; things. Ea is not robbed, 
like Bel of Nipj)ur, of his name and prerogatives, he is 
simply ellaceil.- 

^ 8oi! my lliljliorL Lc«.;Uir-s on tin; J{ih)/um of fhr Jiu'irol 

pp. art, 37r>. 

“ Siinilarh', ;i.s 1 llrst iiK.liralcd in niy llil»lH i t Lootiirc-s (p. l‘PJ , llie 
iirsl two ;iiiU.‘ililnvijui kin.^sol' Unity Ionia given hy Uerussosilo not liflong 
to tlicj original list, but liavc been preiixod to il. wlnni Ibibylon InM aino 
tlie leading fity of tlie country, and it was aecordingly necessary to make 
it the Ciipil.al of tlie kingdom from tin* vt'vy beginning of time. It is 
'vortli notice tldit, just as tlie lirst two aiilcdilnvian IJabyloniau kings are 
a later addition to the tn iginal list, st» lli<; lirst two antediluvian }witnarchs 
in the Book of (leiiesi.s .seem to liave boon atlded to tin* original eight. 
Adam and Kno.s are .synonyms like Cainan and Cain, for whom Seth, tlie 
•Siitu or Bcdawiri(Nnm. xxiv, 17), wa.ssul)stitiitcil, In yie Babylonian list, 
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Midway between Nippnv and Eridu stood tlie city of 
Ercch. Doubtless it was of Sumerian foundation, like 
the other great cities of Babylonia, but as far back as we 
can trace its history it is already a seat of Semitic power 
and religious cult. Its god was Anu, the sky. It may 
be that Anu had been brought from elsewhere, for a 
Babylonian inscription of the twelfth ' century B.c. calls 
I)cr rather than Erech his city ; but if so, the Semitic 
inhabitants of'Erech knew nothing of it. For them Anu 
was the protecting goil of their city, the father of Istar, 
whose habitation it w'as. From the ' days when Erech 
first became a Semitic possession, Anu and Istar had 
been worshipped in it side by side. Indeed, it would 
seenr from the inscription of Lugal-zaggi-.si, discovered at 
Nippur, that at the remote period to which it belongs 
Istar had not yet been associated with Ami in the divine 
government of Erech. Lugal-zaggi-si was king of Erech, 
and as a consequence “ priest of Ana,” but not of Istar. 
(So far as the evidence goes at present, it points to the 
fact that the di\dne patron of Erech was Anu, and that 
Istar w'as introduced by the Semites, perhaps from the 
town of Dilbat (now Dillem). 

The god and his name were alike borrowed by the 
Semite from his Sumerian predecessor., Ana was the 
Sumerian word for “ sky,” and it was doubtless a spirit 
of the sky which had been worshipped by the primitive 
population of the country. But when the hieroglyphic 
pictures were first invented, out of which the cuneiform, 
characters afterwards developed, the spirit was already 
on the way to becoming a god. The eight-rayed star 
which denotes Ana in tlu! historical days of Babylonia 

t 

Amoloii or Aiiiilii, ^'nian,” t;ori’e.s])Oii(ls witli Enos, ju.sf; as Aiuwenon 
(Ummann, oraftsiiian ■') corrositonds with ("aiuan or Cain, 

smith.” For both the Babylonian and the Hebrew, man in the abstract 
was followed irnmidiately by civilised man. 
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also denotes a god. He thus l)ccame a tyi)o of the god 
as distinguished from the spirit, and bears witness to the 
evolution that was already taking plaeo in the religion of 
Jkihyloiiia. 

'i'liat tlicre had been s]>iiits of the sky, however, as 
well as spirits of the earth, was never forgotten. By the 
side of the Aiiunna-ki or “ spirits of the earth ” the later 
theology continued to retiiin a memory of the Igigi or 
spirits of heaven.^ As Mii-lil was the clrfef among the 
spirits of the earth, so it is probable that x\na was chief 
among the spirits of the ,sky. But there was not the 
same difliculty in accommodating his name and personality 
to the new conception of a god tliat there was in the 
Ciise of En-lil. His old .Snmerifin title brought with it 
no associations with animism ; there was no need to 
change it, and it could therefore, like the name of Ea, be 
retained even when the spirit of the sky bad become tlie 
god of heaven. From the outset Ana had stood outside 
tJie sphere and dominion of En-lil ; ho was no ghost of 
the underworld to be degraded or renamed. 

AVhile, therefore, in En-lil of Nippur, even under his 
new Semitic form of Bel, tlm dominant clement remained 
Sumerian, and in Ea of Eridu the Semitic and Sumerian 
elements were iniugled together, Ana of Erech was dis- 


^ Tho are represented ideograpbically by V'l-ii (tlie ideograph of 
])lurality). Perhaps, therefore, they were originally the spirits of the live 
planets duplicated according to their appearance in tho evening and inoi n* 
iiig. If the Opinion of Pognoii {U Tnscriplion (k Barimi^ L p. 25) could 
he sustained that the original ideograph was really vii and not v-f ii, 
we should have a better explanation of them as the seven planets which, 
in Chaldieari astronomy, included the suii and moon. The meaning of 
the name is unlyiown. Guyard’s supposition, that it is derived from the 
Assyrian agdgii^ “to Iw angry” (not “to be strong,” as ho imagined), is 
devoid of probability. In K 2100, col. iv., it is also written Igaga, and 
explained by isarinm^ “justice,” or “straight direction.” In IVAL 
ii. 35. 37, the Nun-oal (pronounced Kisagal) is called the Rlhv, which 
Jeusen would conuect with the Hebrew Rahah, j 
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tiuclively a. Semitic ^'ocl. It wan only by main foivo, 
as it were, that Eii-lil cAuild be. transformed into the 
semblance of a Semitic P»aal ; up to tlie last lie continued 
to be lord of the earth rather than of the sky, whose 
dwelliiiiif-plaee w^as below rather tliaii above.^ It was 
this, perhaps, whjcdi facilitated his oB'acement by Mero- 
dach ; the lineaments of a Baal were more easily trace- 
able in the sun-god of Babylon than in the god of Nippur. 
But the sky-jjbd was already a Baal. Between him and 
the Semitic Baal-shamaiii, “ the loid of heaven,'' the 
distance w^is but slight, and it was not diilicult to clotlie 
him with the attributes which the Semite ascribed to his 
supreme deity. A consciousness of the faet may possibly 
1)0 detected in the readiness with which tla^ name and 
w'orshipof Ami were accepted in the Semitiii West; when 
'Babylonian culture made its way to Canaan, it was 
primarily Ann and the divinities most closely associated 
with him-— [star, Anat, and Dagon — who found there a 
home. 

Ana, the sky, thus became Anu, the god of a Seinitised 
Babylonia. But a Seinitised Babylonia could not con- 
ceive of a god without a goddess who stood to liim in 
the relation of the feminine to the masculine gender. 
Out of Anil was formed Anat, the feminine counteri^art 
of the god. The same proce.s.s at Nipjnir had created a 
Belit or Beltis out of tlio ma.sculine l>el. The goddesses 
owed their existence to a grammatical necessity, and 
their unsubstantial and colourless character justified their 
origin. Tliuy fitly represented the relation in which, 
according to Semitic ideas, the woman stood to the man. 

^ The divine ‘Mold” of n |»laco or territory, .such as is mot with in a 
South Arahku or PlMrnituan ms(Tii»tion, i.s totally difforoiit from the lord 
of the ghost- world at Xippiir. Tin* one wa.s master of a definite territory 
oil the surface of tlu* earth, the other \vd.s a spirit ruling over other sj»irits 
in an iiiidergroiind world. The two eoiiceptions liave nothing in comniou 
with one another/' 
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She was formed out of him in nature ns the fominiim 
was out of the masculine in language, and her very 
existence thus depended on her “ lord.” 

There was, indeed, a goddess, even in Erech, the centre 
of Semitic influence, who possessed a very strongly- 
marked and independent character of ho^’ own. Tliis was 
[star, of whom 1 shall have to speak at a future time. 
But it was just because Istar possessed this independent 
cliaracter that she could not be tlie wife oHhe god of the 
sky. The Semitic Baal brooked the presence of no in- 
dependent goddess in tlie divine family ; the wife of the 
god could not claim rights of lier own any more than 
the wife of tlie man. Aim, like Bel and Ea, stood 
alone. 

Erech lind ))een made the capital of a temporarily 
united Ikibylonia at an early age in its Semitic history. 
Before the days of Sargon of Akkad, Lugal-zaggi-si — 
we know him only by his Sumerian name — had made 
himself supreme over the smaller States of the country, 
and even carried his arms to the distant West. In 
an inscription he has left us he boasts that his empire 
extended “ from the lower sea of the Tigris and ICuphrates 
to the upper sea,” presumably the Mediterranean, as ho 
further defines his po\vor as stretching “ from the rising 
to tlie setting of the sun.” Erech became the c;ii>ital of 
the kingdom, and it was perhaps at this time that it 
acquired the name which it bore ever afterwards of “ th(3 
city” par excellence. Future ages were never allow^ed 
to forget that it had once been the premier city of 
Babylonia. 

Lugal-zaggi-si calls himself “ the priest of Anu,” the 
god of the city which he had made the seat of his power. 
Ann for awhile was the god of the suineme State in 
Babylonia, and therefore supreme god of the wdiole 
country. The king, it is true, had come f#oiu the north, 
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aud his authority had been given him by Bel of Nippur ; 
the old sanctuary of Nippur still claimed the first place 
in the religion of Northern Babylonia, and the cult of its 
god retained its ancient hold on the veneration of the 
people. But from henceforward ho had to share his 
divine honours with another ; Bel of Nippur, indeed, con- 
ferred the sovereignty, but the sovereign was priest and 
vicegerent of Anu. Bel and Ami were associated to- 
gether at the'head of the pantlieon of Northern Baby- 
lonia, and the position they occupied in it became more 
and more unique. 

So firmly established was it before the reign of Sargon 
of Akkad, that even his victories and the empire he 
founded failed to give them a colleague in the god of the 
new capital city. Bel and Anu remained supreme ; the 
sun-god of Akkad or Sippav had to content himself with 
a subordinate rank. The theological system which [mt 
Bel and Anu at its head was already formed, and the 
Xwsition assigned to them by the veneration and tradi- 
tions of antiquity was too firmly fixed to be shaken. 
Northern Babylonia worshipjied a dyad in the shape of 
two supreme gods. 

But Babylonia itself was a dual State. It was prob- 
alily on this account that Lugal-zaggi-^i had fixed his 
capital at Erech in the centre of the country, midway 
betw'een north and south. And the gods of Northern 
Babylonia were not necessarily those of the south. Here 
Ea was at the head of the divine host ; for the south his 
city of Eridu w^as what Nippur was for the north, and 
the same causes which made Bel the dispenser of power 
to the northern jirinces, made Ea the guardian and guide 
of the monarchy in the south. Eor i their worshippers 
Bel aud Ea stood on the same level ; the cult of each 
alike had descended from a remote antiquity, and their 
priests exerciaid a similar influence and power. As the 
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l)alylo)ii(inH of tlie north were called the people of Bel 
wlioui Bel could grant to whom he would, bo loo the 
mixed races of the south were the creation of Ea to whom 
the god of Eridu had taught the arts of life. 

The union of north and south consequently brought 
with it the formation of a divine triad. Ea joined him- 
self to Bel and Ann, and the supremo \riad of Ann, Bed, 
and Ea thus came into existence. The process of forma- 
tion was facilitated by the fact that the,>hree gods were 
already distinguished from one another in their main 
features. Ann was the god of the sky; the earlier 
history of Bel had given him naturally the dominion of 
the earth ; and though, in becoming a Semitic Baal, he had 
acquired the attributes of a god of the upper sphere, 
these were allowed to fall into the background. Ea was 
even easier to deal with ; his home was in the deep, and 
his rule was accordingly confined to the waters and the 
sea. That he had once been a god of the land as well as 
of the sea, was dropped out of sight, and in the later 
centuries of Babylonia it even began to be forgotten that 
he had created man out of the dust of the gi’ound. He 
ceased to be the divine potter, and becaTue instead the 
god of the waters, who pours out the Tigris and Euphrates 
from the vase^ in his hands. As god of the earth and 
the living things upon it, his place was taken by his sou. 
Asari, transformed into the Semitic sun-god Merodach, 
became the inheritor of his father’s wisdom, and there- 
with of his father’s power. 

The formation of the Babylonian triad, and the differ- 
entiation of the divine persons who composed it, must 
have been the work of a theological school. It is an 
artificial schema elaborated after the union of the 
northern and southern parts of the country. The 
universe is divided between the three divine represent- 
atives of Northern, Central, and Southern^Chaldiea, whose 
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s.Tiicluaries wore tlic oldest in the laud, and whose cull 
hud been handed down from time immemorial. The 
triad oiiee formed l)ecame a model after which othere. 
could bo croiitcd. The otlier great gods followed th(‘ 
example that liad been set them, and were similarly 
resolved into triads. As the orthodox theological system 
of Egypt rested on the Ennead, the corresponding Baby- 
lonian system rested on the triad. The princi])le in 
each case was x^uch the same. The Ennead was but a 
multiple of the triad, and presupposed tlie sacred num- 
ber. Perhaps we may see in it tlie result of a contact 
between Sumerian modes of thought and the Semitic 
conception of the divine family. Where the god had a 
wife and a sou, the godhead would naturally be regarded 
as a trinityd 

Under tlie first and supreme triad came the second 
triad of Sin, Samas, and Hadad. Sin, the moon-god, 
was adored under many names and in many forms. 
But his two chief est temples were at Ur and at Ilarran. 
Ur, the modern Mu([ayyar, on the western bank of the 
Eu])hrates, had been dedicated to his service IVom the 
earliest times. The ruins of his teinjile still rise in huge 

^ Tlie ovidciux' that has siiioe conic to hVht shows that I was wroii^ iu 
niy 1 1 ilihcrt Lectures 110, 103) in .‘jupposiiig thatlMhc orii^iu of the 

triafJ was jmrcly Siiineriaji.' It >vas really due to tlie fusion of the 
Suinc.riaii and Semitic elements iu the otiicial Baliyloniau ri'ligion. Pos- 
sihly the astrouomieal triad of the snn, moon, and evening star may have 
suggested tin; artificial grouping of the gods of the three great seats of 
religious culture, but that w'as all. The origin of the triad must be sought 
ill geography, or rather in the fact that Ana, Eit-lil, and Ea represciited 
the three chief sanctiiai ies and centres of religious inlliienee in Babylonia. 
I have already pointed out {Ilihhcd LectunSt p. 102) that from the hict 
that Ana is the first of tlie triad w^e may infer that the ^vhole doctrine 
originated in the theological school of Ereeli. Evoch, in fact, was the 
meeting-pl^i^^c Semite and Sumerian, wdiere the Semitic iiiHueiice 
first found itself supreme. The Baal of historical Scmilic religion was a 
sky-god, despite Jtobertson Smith’s ingenious philological attempts to tiiid 
u terrestrial source f^jr him. 
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iuoiukIs from the groimd. Hie city stood outside the 
limits of tlie Babylonian plain, in the Semitic territory 
(ff the Arabian desert, and its Semitic population was 
therefore probably large. Harran, tlic other seat of tlic 
moon-god, was ecpially beyond tlie limits of Babylonia, 
mid guarded the liigli road of coninierce and war that 
led from the East to tlie West. But fhe name Harran, 
the road,” is Babylonian, and, like its temple and god, 
the city doubtless owed its origin to Babyl i^nian colonists. 
They probably came from Ur. 

The moon-god of Ur is called the son of En-lil of 
Nippur, and it may he therefore that Nippur was the 
iriother-city of Ur. But it must bo remembered that 
wliereas Ur was built on the desert plateau of Arabia, 
Nippur stood among the marshes of tho Babylonian 
plain. Its sanctuary could not have lieen founded 
before the marshes had been, at all events, partially 
drained, and the inundating rivers been regulated by 
dykes and canals. A settlement on the higher and drier 
ground would seem more naturally to precede one in the 
])estiferons swamps below it, and the fact that Ur was 
the neighbour of Eridu seems to point to its early 
foundation and connection with the old siiai)ort of the 
country. At ^|he same time the worship of the moon- 
god is associated with the Semites of Arabia and the 
west rather than with Eridu, whose god revealed him- 
self to mankind by day and not in the shades of night.^ 

It was right and fitting, however, tluit the mooii-god 

^ Cf. lIoiTimel, Ai[fs(Uze und Ahhandlunyen, ii. pp. 149 - 1 ( 55 . Hoiiimel 
liiis proved, ^vitli the help of the Miiia?an inscriptions, that primitive 
Semitic 1011*^107 consisted of moon and star worship, the moon-god Atlitar 
and an ** angel’* god standing at the head of the pantheon, while the 
sun-goddess was attached to them as daughter or wife. Tho .sui>reme 
iiaal of the Western Semites was thus originally the moon-god, a fact 
tliat throws light on his cult at Ur and Harran, wliieli lay outside Hahy- 
lunia proper, and were inlnd.>ited hy a large West Seu-ylic population. 
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should be “ tlio firsliborii ’* of the god of Nippur. Tho 
realm of Eii-lil was iu the underground world of dark- 
ness, and the s])irits over whom he had ruled plied their 
work at iiiglit. Naturally, therefore, it was from him 
and the dark world which originally l)eloiigcd to him 
that the moon-god proceeded. It may be that Sin 
liad once been one of the spirits in the domain of Hn-lil, 
a mere ghost whom the sorcerer could charm. But with 
liis elevation tto the rank of a god his attributes and 
character grow fixed and defined. In the ancient hymns 
addressed to him he is far more than a mere god of tho 
moon. His worshipper at IJr, where he was known 
under the name of Naniiar, addressed liirn as not only 
“ lord of the moon,*’ but also “ prince of the gods,” 
“ the begetter of gods and men.” It is thus that we 
read ill an old bilingual liymn — - 

Father, long-.sutreriug and full of forgiveness, wliose liand 
uphokls the life of all mankind, 

Lord, thy divinity, like, the far-off heaven, fills the wide sea 
with fear . . . 

Firstborn, oianijwtent, whose hfxirt is iiiiinensity, and there 
is none wlio shall discern it . . . 

Lord, the ordaincr of the laws of lieaven and earth, whose 
command may not be [broken] . . . 

In heaven, wdio is supreme ? Thou alone, Jlion art supreme ! 

On earth, who is supreme? Thou alone, thou art supreme! 

As for thee, thy will is made known in heaven, and the 
angels Ijow their faces. 

As for thee, lliy will is made known on earth, and the spirits 
below kiss the ground. 

As for thee, tliy will is blown on high like the wind ; the 
stall and the fold are (piickenecl. 

As for thee, thy will is done on the earth, and the herb 
grows green.” 

Such language is fitter for a supreme Baal than for a 
local moon-god; and, in fact, it was as a supreme Baal 
rather than us local moon-god that Nannar was adored 
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at Ur. His connection with the moon was, as it were, 
an accident ; the essential point about him was that ho 
was the guardian god of the city. Its temple had been 
dedicated to him in prehistoric days, and with the rise 
of Semitic influence all the attributes associated with 
a Semitic Baal gathered round his person. He remained, 
it is true, a moon-god, but he was afeo more than a 
moon-god. He was tlie chief deity of a city whose 
Icings liad ruled throughout Babylonia, and, carried their 
arms to the distant West. 

His transformation into a supreme Baal was doubtless 
assisted by the important })lace filled by the moon in 
early Babylonian culture. The moon was the measurer 
of time ; the first calendar was a lunar one, and time 
was marked by the movements of tlie moon and not by 
those of the sun. It was on this account tliat tlie 
moon-god was called Eii-zu, “ tlie lord of knowledge,” 
by the Sumerians; through him tliey learned how 
to regulate the year and the festivals of the gods. 
Astronomy had been cultivated in Babylonia from the 
beginning of its history, and for a nation of astronomers 
the moon was naturally an object of veneration and 
regard. It was the symbol of law and order as well as 
of the light that; illuminated the darkness of the night. 

But we must notice that it was only at Ur and 
Harran that Sin or Nanuar was thus elevated to the 
rank of a supreme Baal. The oflicial theology refused 
to include him among the three chief gods of the land. 
He was, in fact, as I’rofessor Honuuel has shown, rather 
the Baal of the Semities of Arabia and the "West than 
of the Babylonians themselves, and the place occupied 
by his c\ilt a‘t Ur .])roves how (;i)m))letely this city lay 
outside the limits of the true Babylonia, and was peophid 
by an Arabian population. 

The sun-god was born of the moon. TJlie lunar year 
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preceded the solar, and to the primitive Babylonian the 
moon was a more important agent of culture even than 
the sun. jMorcover, the sun seemed to rise from that 
world of night over which the moon held sway ; the day 
was begotten by the night, and was accordingly reckoned 
from evening to evening. It is not until we come to 
the later age of 'Babylonian history that we find the old 
system making way for a new one, in which the 'day 
begins at midpiglit; and the 1st chapter of (icncsis, witli 
its “ evening and morning,*' perpetuates the ancient 
system of Babylonian astronomy. 

Tlie siin-god was known under many names, and, like 
the moon-god, was worshipped in many of the Baby- 
lonian cities. But just as in historical times there wen^ 
two chief seats of the worship of the moon-god, — at llr 
in the soutli, and at Harran in the north, — so too there 
were two chief seats of the worship of the sun-god, one. 
in Southern and the other in Northern Babylonia. The 
southern seat was Larsa, the northern Zimldr or Sippai-a 
on tlie borders of Mesopotamia. And as the moon -god 
of Ur was older than the moon-god of Harran, so there 
are reasons for thinking tliat the siin-god of Larsa was 
older than his rival at Sippara. Babylonian culture 
moved from south to north. 

1 

Both at Larsa and at Sippara the temple of the sun- 
god was called fi-Babbara, — Bit-Uri in Semitic, — “ the 
house of light.” At Sippara it had been founded or 
restored by Naram-Sin, tlie son of Sargon of Akkad, in 
the tmrly clays of Semitic supremacy. The Sumerian 
Utu had already become the Semitic Samas, and clothed 
himself in the attributes of a Semitic Bel. And there- 
with he had necessarily taken to liin]self a wife. This 
was A, who, in becoming the consort of a Semitic Baal, 
was compelled to change hev sex. P'or tlio Sumerian A 
was a male gj)d, a local sun-god, in fact, whom Professor 
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Jastrow suggests imiy originally liave been the suii-gocl 
of one of the separate villages out of the amalgamation 
of which the city of Sippara arose.^ Sumerian grammar, 
however, did not recognise gender ; so far as outward 
form was concerned, the same word, as in English, might 
1)C indilferently masculine or feminine, and there was 
therefore nothing in the name of A iUelf wliicli would 
forbid the foreigner fi-om dealing witli it as lie would 
Samas of Sippara needed a wife, and A, despite lier niah* 
origin, was accordingly given to him. But tlie gift 
was fatal to A herself. She lost her individuality, and 
became the mere double of lier husband. Samas al)- 
sorbed her attributes and worsliip, and gradually she sinks 
out of sigfit, or survives only in the works of theological 
antiquarians or in the literature of the past." 

lladad, the third iu the second triad of the 
Babylonian State religion, had no city which he could 
peculiarly call his own. He had developed out of the 
Sumoriaii spirits of tlie storm, who revealed themselves 
in the raging wind or tlie tempest of rain. More than 
oue elemental spirit or demon had gone to his making 
and there was coiisecpiently no single sanctuary in which 
liis cult had been handed down from the beginning of 
tiiue. Wherever the storm raged or the deluge 
<lesccnded, ITadad was to be found, like the spirits from 
whom he had descended. 

Under the inlluencc of Semitic ideas lie gradually 
became the god of the air. Ilis old cluiracter, indeed 
never deserted him ; up to the last he remained the 
divine power, who not only gave the fertilising rain in 

^ li-^ Iujion of itt tttul ]». 7 * 1 . 

" The name oi‘ the Kdoniite kin;' A-miinmi in the time af Seniiaohei ib 
slii»\vs that the name and worship of A had bi i'n rMnietl to the W’est. 
Coiii[)ar(! also tlie name of Ebnd (Jndg. iii. lo). A seems to have bc(?ii a 
title signifying “the father,” the actual Snnierian name of the deity 
being Sirrigam (see my llibbert Lectures, p. 17S). 
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answer to the prayer of the farmer, but also swept the 
guilty away iu an inundating torrent. His voice was 
the thunder, and he carried the forked lightning in his 
hand. God of the air though he was, he continued to 
be the storm-god as well. 

The god of the storm wixs naturally the god of the 
mountains. Whbn the armies of Baljylonia first made 
their way to the West, they found themselves in a land 
of moiui tains, j where the storm burst suddenly upon 
them, and the streams flowed swollen with rain into the 
sea. Here, therefore, in the land of the Amorites the 
Babylonian seemed to have discovered the true home of 
the god he worshipped. Hadad was an Annirite rather 
than a Babylonian, and the title, accordingly, by which 
he was most frerpiently addressed in early days was 
that of “ the Amorite god.” 

The title is Sumerian in origin, and must therefore 
have been given while as yet the Sumerian was dominant. 
This raises the question whether the name by which the 
god was subsequently known in Semitic Babylonia was 
not rather of Amorite than of Babylonian derivation. 
And there is much in favour of the view. Hadad, or 
Rimmon as he was also termed, was in a special way 
the god of Syria. His worship was spread along the 
whole length of the Syrian seaboard, a'nd we find him 
holding there the rank of a supreme Baal. It is not as 
the god of storms, but as the sun-god himself, that he 
was adored in Syria, and his very name there became 
synonymous with deity. That the Semitised Sumerian 
of Babylonia should have identified the supreme god of 
a land of mountains and storms with his own storm-god, 
we can understand ; that the Syrian should have trans- 
feri’cd the name of a Babylonian god of storms to his 
own chief Baal, would be difficult to e-Kplain. However 
this may be, the person of Hadad is peculiarly Semitic. 
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The features which he inherited from liis Sumerian 
ancestry were obscured or dropped, and he became in 
all respects a Semitic god. We need not be surprised, 
therefore, at finding that he was a special favourite in 
Assyria. Assur-iuizir-pal calls him “the mightiest of 
tlie gods,” and the Assyrian troops in their onset are 
likened to hirn.^ 

The doctrine of the triad was not confined to tlie 
more prominent gods. It was extended to others also 
who occupied a lower rank in the divine hierarchy or 
in the public cult. Thus Sanias lielps to form the 
subordinate triad of Samas, Malik, and Ihincne, in 
which tlie local sun-gods, Malik and Buncnc, are 
distiiiguislied from Samas of Sippara, and Buiienc is 
transformed into a female divinity, the consort of Malik. 
But in all (iases the principle is the same. The Semitic 
conception of the divine family, husband, wife, and son, 
is combined with the older ideas of genderless Sumerian, 
wliich placed the goddess on tlie same level as tlie god, 
and the result is a triad in wdiich the Sumerian element 
has so far prevailed as to exclude the motlier and son, 
and leave three gods of equal power and rank.^ 

* For the ahsorjitioii by ITaikd of the Sumerian god of the air, Aleri or 
Alernier, Uic divine patron of the city of Muni, my IJiijlioit Lectures, p. 
202 sqq.f may he consulted. Oubaia, **the lady of the plain,” was 
apparently originally the wife of Meri ; when Meri passed into llailad, 
GuUira necessarily became llic Anfc of the latter, “the hml of the 
mountain,” as lie was ealled. As Hadad was already provided with a 
wife, Sala, tlie ne\t .step was to identify Sala and Uuliani. I*ro}»crly 
‘^pculving, ({uhara rejiresented the Canaanitish goddess Ashcrah, Asirtiim 
in Babylonian : see Keisiier, “Sunierisch-habylonisclie Ifyninen iiaeli 
Tlioritafeln giicchischer /eit,” in tlie MUtkcilmi-gen aus dm (frienta/iscJicn 
ziix Berlinj x. p. 139, where the Sumerian Martue mulu 
khiiTsagga-ga Quharra gasan gu-edhi is translated Am/rrru he I sadi 
Afirntum helit tscri, “ the Amorite god (Hadad), the lord of tlie mountaiu ; 
Asratum (AshOrah), the lady of the plain.'* 

^Tho triad of Athtar, the moon-god and the “angel -messenger,’* 
which Hommel has shown to be presupjiosed in tlu South Arabian 
21 
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The Babylonian triad is thus in no way a trinity. 
The divine persons who compose it are coequal and 
independent one of the other, the sphere of each beiii^f 
limited by that of the other. But they divide the whole 
universe between them, or at all events that part of the 
universe over which their attributes and authority 
extend. They ^are partners with carefully defined 
powers, arranged in groups of three. None of them is 
a supreme Beal dominant over the oilier two. Nor, 
indeed, are they Baalim at all in the strict sense of the 
word. For the Semitic Baalim admitted of no such 
grouping; each was supreme god in his own locality, 
where his powers were neither shared nor limitiid by 
another god. A triad like that of Ami, Bel, and Ea 
could not exist where each local Baal claimed all the 
attributes that were divided between the tliree Babylonian 
deities, and its existence in Babylonia is one of many 
proofs that, though Babylonian religion in its later form 
was moulded by Semitic hands, the elements that 
composed it had come in largo measure from an older 
faith. 


iuscrijitions, was dun to tlic iiifluenoo of Babylonian oultnj’o. This is 
made* clear by tho Babylonian name of the niuon-god, Sin, in the 
inscriptions of Iladhramaut, and of Anbuy, Nebo, in those of 
Katabaii. On the other hand, the addition oi" the siin goddess to the 
triad is purely Semitic. 
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THE SUN-GOD AND ISTAU. 

It is thus that Nebuchadrezzar addresses his god in the 
plenitude of his glory and power — 

“ To Merodach, my lord, I prayed ; I began to him my 
petition ; the word of my heart sought him, and I said : 
'0 prince that art from everlasting, lord of all that 
exists, for the king whom thou lovest, whom thou 
callest by name, as it seems good unto thee thou guidest 
bis name aright, thou watchest over him in the path of 
righteousness ! I, the prince who obeys thee, am the 
work of thy hands; thou hast created me, and hast 
intrusted to me the sovereignty over multitudes of men, 
according to thy goodness, 0 lord, which thou hast made 
to pass over them all Let me love thy supreme 
lordship, let the fear of thy divinity exist in my heart, 
and give what^ seemeth good unto thee, since thou 
maintaiiiest my life/ Then he, the firstborn, tlie 
glorious, the leader of the gods, Merodach the prince, 
heard my prayer and accepted my petition.'*’^ 

“ To Merodach, my lord, I prayed, and lifted up my 
hand : ‘ 0 Merodach, (my) lord, the wise one of the gods, 
the mighty prince, thou didst create me and hast 
intrusted to me the dominion over multitudes of men ; 
as my own dear l\fe do I love the height of thy court ; 
among all mankind have I not built a city of tlie earth 
fairer than thy city of Babylon. As I have loved the 

^ East India House Tnscription^ i. 52-ii,^5. 

323 
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fear of thy divinity and have sought after thy lordship, 
accept the lifting up of my hands, hearken to my 
petition, for I the king am the adorner (of the shrine) 
who rejoices thy heart, an instructed ruler, the adorner 
of all thy fortresses.’ ” ^ 

The god before whom the great Ikihylonian conqueror 
thus humbles hiaiself in jxassionate devotion, was the 
divine guardian and lord of his capital city. Ever since 
the days whei\^ Babylon had been but one of the many 
villages of Babylonia, Merodach had been its presiding 
god. It was to him that ft-8aggil, its sanctuary, was 
dedicated, and from him and his priesthood the kings of 
Babylon derived their right to rule. Merodach had 
given them their supremacy, first in Babylonia and then 
throughout Western Asia, and the supremacy he bestowed 
upon them was reflected upon himself. The god followed 
the fortunes of his city, because through him his city liad 
risen to jwwer ; and he became Bel, “ the lord,” not for 
the inhabitant of Babylon only, but for all the civilised 
world. Like .i\jnon of Thebes, Bel-Morodach of Babylon 
supplante<l the older gods of the country because the 
city wherein he was worshipped supplanted the earlier 
seats of Babylonian power. 

Like Amon of Thebes, moreover, Merodach of Baby- 
lon owed much to his solar character. Youngest of the 
gods though he might be, he was yet a form of the sun- 
god,”® and as such a representative and impersonation 


^ Ead Iftditi, Home Inscription, ix. 4rj-x, S. 

- TIib solar djaractor of Merodach wa.s lirst yioiiitod out ]>y myself 
(Trans. EBA. (1873) ii. p. 2-U)), and tho proofs of it were given in my 
Hibbert Lectures, ]». 100 aqq. The Sumerian poem in which the civation 
is ascribe«l to Ea makes fi-Saggil originally the name of ine temple of Ea 
at Eridu, from whence it mu.st have been traii-sferrcd to Haliylon wlien Ka 
was supplanted liy Merodacb. From the li.st of llahylonian kings in 
which their names are explained, we may perhaps infer tliut the proper 
title of the tcmjdo at Babylon was K(s)-Ouzi. Oiizi had the same 
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of the siipronie Baal. However much his solar features 
wore overshadowed by other attributes in later days, 
they were never wholly obscured, and his solar origin 
was remembered to the last. It was never forgotten 
that before he became the supreme Bel or “lord” of 
Babylonian theology he had been merely a local sun-god, 
like Utu of Larsa or Samas of Sippara.* 

We can even trace his cult to Sumerian days. A 
punning etymology, proposed for his n;me in an age 
when the true origin of it had been lost, made him the 
amar-n/uhi or “ heifer of the goblin ” ; and the fact that 
the sun-god was known to have once been an ntuh or 
“ goblin ” seemed to lend countenance to it. But when 
we first catch glimp.ses of his worship, he has already 
cea.sed to belong to the goblins of the night. He has 
been identified with A^iari the son of Ka of Eridu, and 
has tlius became tlie messenger and interpreter of the 
culture-god. 

In the hinguage of Sumer, A.^ari signified “the strong 
one” or “prince.”^ His name was expressed by two 
ideographs which denoted “place” and “eye,” and had 
pi’ecisely the same meaning and form as the two which 
expressed the uatuo of the Egyptian Osiris.^ Between 
the Sumerian Asari and the Egyptian Osiris, therefore, it 
seems probal)le that there was a connection. And to 
Juy mind the probability is raised to practical certainty 
by the fact that the character and attributes of both 
Afiari and Osiris were the same. Osiris was rn-nefer, 
“the good being,” wliosc life was spent in benefiting and 
civilising mankind ; A&ri also was “ the good heifer ” 

'noaiiiiig in SnmcriSin ,as ft-Saggil, “the honse of the high heaef” 
Uf^AT. ii. 30. 4, 26. 68). 

’ IknnjKire Ali, “prince,'’ tlie title of Osiris. 

■ This was lirstpoiateii out l>y I’miII, VrtKccdiwjs nf the Hoddy of I’iblkul 
Aniiu'./tiyy, xii. 8, pp. 401, 402. ,, 
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{amar-duyga), and liis common title was that of “tlio 
prince who does good to men ” (Asnri-yalu-duyya). He 
it was who conveyed to men the teaching of Ea, who 
healed their diseases by means of his father’s spells, and 
who “ raised the dead to life.” Asari and Osiris arc not 
only the same in name and pictorial representation, they 
play the same pavt in the history of religion and cultnrc. 

Bub there was one important difference between them. 
Osiris was a djfad god, whose kingdom was in the other 
world ; ASari brought help to the living, whom ho restored 
from sickness and delivered from death. Even in Egypt, 
however, it was remembered that Osiris had been a god 
of the living before he was god of the dead. Tradition 
told how he had instructed men in the arts of life, and 
done for primeval Egypt what Ea and Agari had done 
for Chalda^a. The difference between him and A^ari is a 
difference that runs through the whole of Egyptian and 
Babylonian theology. The Egyptian of the historical 
|)eriod fixed his eyes on the future life, and the god ho 
worshipped accordingly was the god who judged and 
saved him in the other world ; the religion of the Baby- 
lonian was confined to this world, and it was in this 
world only that he was judged by the siui-god, and 
received his sentence of reward or punishment. The 
mummified sun-god did not exist for the Babylonians, 
for the practice of mummification was unknown among 
them. 

It is possible that A&iri, “ the prince who does good to 
men,” had been originally a title of Ea. If so, the title 
and the god had been separated from one another at an 
early epoch, and the title had become itself a god who 
owned Ea as his father. This relationship between Ea 
and his son betrays Semitic — or at all events foreign — 
influence. The ghosts and spirits of primitive Sumerian 
belief were nol( bound together by any such family ties ; 
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the demons of tho night had little in common with the 
men they terrified and plagued. Atoi Imd once been 
conceived of as a ram, Ea as an antelope ; and between 
tho ram and the antelope no genetic relationship was 
possible. They might be united together like the com- 
posite creatures which had come down to the Babylonians 
from the old Sumerian days, but there Jcould be no birtli 
of one from the other. Birtli characterises the present 
creation in wliich like springs from like ; it was only in 
tho time of chaos that unlike forms could be mingled 
together in disorderly confusion. 

That A&iri was a sun-god follows from liis identifica- 
tion with Merodach. Here and here only could have 
been the link which bound the two deities together.^ 
But in passing into Mm'odach he lost his own per- 
sonality. Henceforth the son of Ea and the god of 
Babylon are one and the same. 

It was but gradually th.'it he attained his high position 
in the Babylonian pantheon. Ea and Ai5ai’i were gods of 
the south ; Babylon lay in the northern half of the 
country. There must therefore have been some special 
reason for the close connection that grew up between 
them. I know of no other that would account for it 
except the one I gave many years ago — that Babylon 
was a colony from Eridu. In this case we could under- 
stand why its local deity should have been a sou of Ea, 
and how accordingly it bectimc possible to identify him 
with that particular son of the god of Eridu whose 
attributes resembled his own. 

It is difficult at present to trace the history of 
Merodach beyond the age of the dynasty of Kbammurabi. 
* • ^ 

^ Wb niay compare the statement in a hymn ( JVAI, v. 50. i. 6) that the 
siiii-god “rises from the Dii-azagga> the place of destinies,” wlicre the 
Assyrian translation has “mountain of destinies.” The Dii-azagga was 
ou the horizon of Ea*s domain, the deep. 
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It was then tliat Babylon boc<aiue an imperial city, and 
the power of its god grew with the power of its rulers. 
The dynasty was Semitic, though of foreign origin ; and 
w’e may gather from the names of the first two kings 
that the ancestral god of the family had been 'Samu ^ or 
Shem. But with the possession of Babylon the manners 
and religion of Babylonia were adopted ; the fourth king 
of the dynasty bears a Babylonian name,® and his grand- 
son ascribes his victories to the god of Babylon. 

Merodach is invested by Khamraurabi with all the 
attributes of a supreme Seraitie Baal. Ilis solar character 
falls into tlie background ; he becomes the lord of gods 
and men, who delivers the weak and punishes the proud. 
Tlie oHice of judge, which belonged to him as the sun-god, 
is amplified ; the wisdom he had derived from Ea is made 
part of his original nature; his quality of mercy is 
insisted on again and .again. Like the Semitic Baal, he 
is tlie father of liis people, the mighty king who rules 
the world and occujues the foremost place in the council 
of the gods. Already the .son of Khammurabi declares 
that the older Bel of Nifipur had transferi'od to Merodach 
the sovereignty of the civilised world ; the power of 
Nippur and its priesthood had passed to Babylon, and its 
god had to make way for a younger rival. As long as 
Babylon remained the capital of the kingdom, the Bel or 
“ lord ” of Babylonia was Merodach. The god followed 
the fortunes of his State. 

The sanctity that had lingered for so many centuries 
around the temple of Nippur now passed to E-Saggil, the 
temple of Merodach. The priests of Merodach inherited 
the rights and functions of the priests of En-lil. From 
henceforth it was Merodach and his pripsto who could 

’ itore commoiily wiitten Sumn. 

^ Aliil-Sin, “tlifi son of the moon-god,’’ tlie. god of tlic city of Ur, to 
wliii'li the prccc<iiiig djniasty had liclonged. 
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make and unmake tings; it was only the prince who 
liad “ taken the hand of Bel ” of Babylon, and thereby 
been adopted as his son, that could claim legitimate mle. 
The descendants of the conquerors who had carried 
Babylonian culture to the lands of the West, derived their 
title to dominion not from Nippur, but from Babylon, 
and it was forgotten that the title h*d ever had any 
other source. The lordship of the world had indeed 
been transferred to a new god and a new city ; Zeus had 
supplanted his father Kronos. 

A sort of piean in praise of Merodach, which is 
supposed to form part of the Epic of the Creation, de- 
scribes how the god of Babylon received the names, and 
therewith the attributes and powers, of the older deities. 
In the great assembly of the gods he was greeted as 
their Zi or “ Life,” ^ then as Ea under his name of “ god 
of divine life,” tlieu as Hadad or the god of “ the good 
wind,”^ and finally as Sin with “the divine crown,” in 
whose name he became “the merciful one who brings 
back tlie <lead to life.” The ceremony was not concluded 
until he had received all “ the fifty names of the great 
gods,” whose virtues and essence had thu.s, as it were, 
passed into himself. Not only was he their heir, he also 
absorbed their whole being, and so became one with his 
father, who is made to say ; “ He is become even as 
myself, for Ea is (now) his name.” 

In the.se words we arc brought very near to the 

^ Tliougli Zi is nsocl Iicrc in its Seiiiilic sense of “life” in the abstract, 
the position given to it as the first of the divine names and qualities 
he.^towed on Merodach is significant, Ikfore he can be identified with 
any of the gods of the official pantheon, he must become a Zi or “ spirit,” 
or more strictly “ ihe sjiirit” of heaven. Similarly the divine essence of 
Ivi is still called^ hifi»Zi or “spirit,” a survival from a time when Ea was 
not yet a god. 

-’It is probaldc that the w'ord “wind” here, though its original sense 
was obscured or forgotten, goes back to an age when it signified the lil of 
which in the lexical tablets it is given as an equivalent. 
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Egyptian doctrine which transnuitetl one god into another, 
and saw in them only so many forms of the same 
divinity. But the stage of pantheism was never* reached 
in Babylonia. The Semitic element in Babylonian 
religion was too strong to admit of it ; the attributes and 
diameter of each deity w'cre too clearly cut and defined, 
and the Semitic Inind was incapable of transforming tlie 
human figures of the gods into nebulous abstractions. 
The god was .too much of a man, moving in too well 
marked a sphere, to lie resolved into a mere form or 
manifestation. Merodach might receive from the other 
gods their attributes and the power to exercise them, but 
it was delegation and not absorption. The other gods 
still retained the attributes that belonged to them, and 
the right to use them if they would. Merodach was 
their vicegerent and successor rather than themselves 
under another form. 

Hence it is that the human element in the Babylonian 
god predominated over the abstract and divine. His 
solar attributes fell into the background, and he became 
more and more the representative of a human king who 
rules his people justly, and whose orders all are hound 
to obey. He became, in fact, a Semitic Baal, made 
in human form, and consequently conceived of as an 
exaggerated or superhuman man. The other gods are 
his subjects, not forms under which he can reveal him- 
self ; they retain their individualities, and constitute his 
court. There is no nebulosity, no pantheism, in the 
religion of Semitic Babylonia ; the formless divinity and 
the animal worship of Egypt are alike unknown to it 
As is the man, so is the god, for the one has been made 
in the likeness of the other. 

Nevertheless the solar origin of Mciodach left its 
impress iqwn the theology of the State. It had much to 
do with that jyocess of identifying one god with another. 
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which, as wc have seen, tended to approximate the 
doctrines of Babylonia to those of Egypt. Though the 
individual gods were distinguished and marked off from 
one another like individual men, it was yet possible to 
get as it were behind the individual traits, and find in 
certain of them a common element in which their 
individual peculiarities were lost. Tbs name, so the 
Babylonian believed, was the essence of the person or 
thing to which it was attached ; that which had no name 
did not exist, and its existence cotnmenceef only when it 
received its name. A nameless god could not exist any 
more than a nameless man, and a knowledge of his name 
brought with it a knowledge of liis real nature and 
powers. But a name was transferaldc ; it could be 
taken from one object and given to another, and there- 
with the essential oharacteristics which had belonged to 
the first would become the property of the other. 

When the name was changed, the person or thing was 
changed along with it. To give Merodach another 
name, therefore, was equivalent to changing his essential 
characteristics, and endowing him with the nature and 
properties of another god. The solar character which 
belonged to him primitively gave the first impulse to 
this transference and change of name. There were 
other solar deities in Babylonia, with distinct personal- 
ities of their own, for they were each called by an 
individual name. But the sun which they typified and 
represented was the .same everywhere, and the attributes 
of the solar divinity differed but little in the various 
States of Semitic Babylonia. It was easy, therefore, to 
assign to the one the name of another, and the assign- 
ment brought with it a change of personality. With 
the name came the personality of the god to whom it 
originally belonged, and who now, as it were, lost his 
individual existence. It passed into the ^person of the 
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other deity ; the two gods were identified together ; but 
it was not by the absorption of the one into the other 
but by the loss of individual existence on the part of 
one of them. It was no resolution of two independent 
beings into a common fom, but rather the substitution 
of one individual for another. 

This process 6f assimilation was assisted by the Baby- 
lonian conception of the goddess. By tlie side of tlie 
god, the goddess was little more than a colourless 
abstraction which owed its origin to the necessities of 
grammar. The individual element was ab.sent; all that 
gave form and substance to the goddess was the par- 
ticular name she happened to bear. Without the name 
slie had no existence, and tlie name, itself was but an 
epithet which could be interchanged with another 
epithet at the will of the worshipper. The goddesses of 
Babylonia were thus like the colours of a kaleidosco])o, 
constantly shifting and passing one into another. As 
long as the name existed, indeed, there was an individu- 
ality attached to it ; but with the change of name the 
individuality changed too. The individuality depended 
more on the name in the case of the goddess than in the 
case of the god ; for the goddess possessed nothing but 
the name which .she could call her ow'n, while the god 
was conceived of as a human lord and master with 
definite powers and attributes. 'I’here was, it is true, 
one goddess, Tstar, who resembled the god in this res^icct ; 
but it was just the goddess Istar who retained her 
independent personality with as much tenacity as the 
gods. 

When once the various sun-gods of Babylonia had 
been assimilated, or identified, one with the other, it was 
not difficult to extend the ])rocess yet further. As the 
city of Merodach increased in power, lording it over the 
other States of the country, and giving to tlieir inhabit- 
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ants its own name, so Merodach himself took preced- 
ence over the older gods of llabylouia, and claimed the 
authority and the attributes which had belonged to 
them. Their names, and therewith their powers, were 
transferred to him ; the supremacy of Eii-lil, the wisdom 
of Ea, the glory of Ami, alike became his. The “ tablets 
of destiny,” which conferred on their possessor the 
government of the visible world, were taken from the 
older Eel and given to his younger rivaj; the wisdom 
of which Merodach had once been the interpreter now 
Ijocame his own ; and, like Anu, his rule extended to the 
farthest regions of the sky. But in thus taking the 
place of the great gods of earth and heaven, Merodach 
was at the same time the inheritor and owner of their 
names. If the tablets of destiny had passed into his 
[lossession, it was because he had assumed along with 
tlicm the name of Bel ; if Ea and Ami had yielded to 
him their ancient prerogatives, it was because he had 
himself been transformed into the Ea and Anu of the 
new official theology. The Babylonian hymn in honour 
of Merodach, when it declares that the fifty names of 
the great gods had been conferred upon him, only 
expresses in another form the conviction that he had 
entered into the heritage of the older gods. 

As time went on, and Babylon continued to be the 
sovereign city of the kingdom, the position of its god 
became at once more exalted and more secure. The 
solar features in his character passed out of sight ; he 
was not only the giver of the empire of the world to his 
adopted son and vicegerent, the king of Babylon, he was 
also the divine counterpart and representative of the 
king in heafferi*. >The god had made man in his own 
image, and he was now transformed into the likeness 
of men. Two ideas, consequently, struggled for the 
mastery in Babylonian religion — the anthropomorphic 
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conception of the deity, and the belief in his identifica- 
tion with other gods ; and the result was an amalgama- 
tion of the two. Merodach was the divine man, freed 
from the limitations of our mortal existence, and there- 
fore able not only to rule over the other gods, but also, 
like the magician, to make their natures his own. The 
other gods contfciued to exist indeed, but it was as his 
subjects who had yielded up to him their powers, and of 
whom, accordingly, he could dispose as seemed to him 
good. Originally the first among his peers, he ended — 
at least in the belief of the native of Babylon — in 
becoming supreme over them, and absorbing into himself 
all the attributes and prerogatives of divinity. 

It was not, however, till the closing days of Baby- 
lonian independence that an attempt was made to give 
outward and visible expression to the fact. Nabonidos, 
the last king of Babylon and the nominee of its priest- 
hood, took the images of the gods from their ancient 
shrines and carried them to Babylon. There, in the 
temple of Merodach, they formed as it were his court, 
bowing in reverence before him, when, on the festival of 
the New Year, he announced the destinies of the future. 
It was an effort to centralise the religion of the country, 
and give public proof of the supremacy of the god of 
Babylon. Like the parallel endeavour of Hezekiah in 
Judah, the attempt of Nabonidos naturally aroused the 
hostility of the local priesthoods; and, when Cyrus 
invaded the country, there was already a party in it 
ready to welcome him as a deliverer, and to maintain 
that Merodach himself had been angered by the sacri- 
legious king. The attempt, indeed, came too late, and 
Nabonidos was too superstitious and full ot respect for 
the older sanctuaries and gods of Babylonia to carry it 
out in other than a half-hearted way. But it indicated 
the tendency ^of religious thought, and the direction in 
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which the official worship of Merodach was irresistibly 
i)earing its adherents. Merodach, like his city, was 
supreme, and the older gods wore surely passing away. 

The tendency was checked, however, by the long con- 
tinuity of Babylonian history. Babylonian records 
went back far beyond the days W’hen Babylon had 
become the capital of the kingdom. It'was remembered 
that there had been other centres of power, in ages when 
as yet Babylon was but an obscure vijlage. It was 
jiever forgotten that the god of Nippur had once made 
and unniiule kings, that Akkad had been the seat of an 
empire, or that Ur had preceded Babylon as the capital 
of the ruling dynasty. Babylonian history did not 
liegin with the rise of Babylon to power, much as the 
priests of Babylon wished to make it do so; and the 
chronological schemes which made a native of Babylon 
tlie first ruler of mankind, or traced to Babylon the first 
observat:ious of astronomy, were but fictions which a 
little acquaintance with hi.story could easily refute. 
Tlic earlier cities of tlie land were proud of their 
traditions and their teniples, and were not inclined to 
give them up in favour of the parvenu city of Merodach ; 
tlieir religious corporations were still wealtliy, and their 
sanctuaries still commanded the reverence of tlie people. 
Wholly to displace and efface them was impossible, as 
long as history continued to be written and the past to 
be remembered. The sun-god of Sippara, the moon-god 
of Ur or Harran, even Eu-lil of Nippur, all remained the 
rivals of Merodach down to the latest days of Baby- 
lonian existence. Nabouidos himself was forced to con- 
form to the prevailing sentiment ; he bestowed almost as 
much care dn *111® temple of the moon-god at Harran, 
and the temple of the sun-god at Sippara, as u])on that of 
llerodach at Babylon, though, it is true, he tells us that 
it was Merodach who bade him restore thj sanctuary of 
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Sin, while the sun-god of Sippara might be considered to 
be Merodach himself under another name.^ 

It was thus history which prevented the rise of any- 
thing like monotheism in Babylonia. It was impossible 
to break witli the past, and the past was bound up witli 
polytheism and with the existence of great cities, each 
witli its separate god and sanctuary and the minor 
divinities who revolved around them. At the same time 
the tendency monotheism existed ; and could tlie 
Babylonian have blotted out the past, it might have 
ended in the worship of but one god. As it was, the 
language of the later inscriptions sometimes approaches 
very nearly that of the monotheist. When Nebuclunl- 
rezzar prays to Merodach, his words might often have 
been those of a Jew; and even at an earlier date the 
moon-g«)d is called by his worshipper “supreme/' in 
earth and heaven, omnipotent and creator of all things ; 
while an old religious poem refers, in the abstract, to 
“ tlie god " who confers lordship on men. As was long 
ago pointed out by Sir H. Ihiwlinson, Ann, whose written 
name became synonymous with “ god," is identified with 
various cosmic deities, both male and female, in a theo- 
logical list ; ^ and Dr. Pinches has published a tablet in 
which the chief divinities of the Babyjonian pantheon 
are resolved into forms of Merodach.® En-lil becomes 
“ the Merodach of sovereignty,” Nebo “ tlie Merodach of 
earthly possessions,” Xergal “ the Merodach of war.” This 
is but another W'ay of expressing that identification of 

* It mast also ho. romemheml that the attentions lavished hy Nahonidos 
upon the older sanctuai ies of Babylonia outside the walls of Babylon 
belonged to tlie earlier part of his reign. 

® WAL ii. 54, No. 4 ; iii. No, 1. In ii. *54,* No. 3, the cosmic 
deities are made “ the niot.her(s) and father(8) of Aim” instead of being 
identified with him. But the identification is doubtless rerdly due to the 
fact that a^na meant ‘*god” as well as “Ann.” 

® Journal of the J^'icloria Institute^ xxviii. 8--10, 
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tlie god of Babylon with the otlicr dcnties of Babylonian 
belief wliich, as we have seen, placed him at the head of 
the divine liieraichy, and, by depriving tliem of their 
attributes and powers, tended to reduce them into mere 
angel-ministers of a supreme god. 

There was yet another cause wliich prevented the 
religion of Babylonia from assuming a mbnothcistic form. 
An we have seen, the majority of the Babylonian 
goddesses followed the usual Semitic tyjie, and were 
little else than reflections of the male divinity. But 
there was one goddess who retained lier independence, 
and claimed equal rank with the gods. Against her 
power and prerogatives the influence of Semitic tlieology 
contended in vain. The Sumerian clement continued 
to exist in the mixed Babylonian nation, and, like the 
woman who held a position in it which was denied her 
where the Semite was alone dominant, the goddess Istar 
remained the equal of the gods. Even her name never 
assumed the feminine termination which denoted the 
Semitic goddess; Semitised though she might be, she 
continued to bo essentially a Sumerian deity. 

Many years ago, in my Ilibbcrt Lectures, I first drew 
attention to the fact that Istar belonged to the non- 
Semitic part of jthe Babylonian population, and in liotli 
name and attributes was foreign to Semitic modes of 
thought. The best proof of this is to be found in the 
transformations slie underwent when her worship was 
carried by Babylonian culture to the more purely Semitic 
peoples of tlie West. In Arabia and Moab she became 
a male deity ; the ideas iind functions connected with 
her were incompatible in the Semitic mind with tlie con- 
ception of a ferflaltS divinity. Even in Babylonia itself 
there were those who believed in a male Istar ; ^ and the 

^ Thus the god Tispak (the Sushiak of Susa, K 92691, liev, ii. 35) is 
identified with Istar in 11' A L 35. 18, comp. ii. 57. |5 ; and Iskhara, 
22 
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official theology itself spoke of a,u androgynous deity, of 
an Istar who was at once a goddess and a god.^ In 
Canaan, wliero her female nature was accepted, she was 
changed into a Semitic goddess ; the feminine suffix was 
attached to her name, and her attributes were assimilated 
to those of tlic native goddess Asherah. In Assyria, too, 
we can see the® same process going on. The name of 
Istar with the feminine termination of Semitic grammar 
becomes a lycre synonym of “goddess,” and, as in 
Canaan, the Istars, or rather the Ash tore ths, mean merely 
the goddesses of the popular cult, the female counterparts 
of the Baalim or “ Baals.” It was only the State religion, 
wdiich liad its roots in Babylonia., that pro von ted Istar 
of Nineveli or Istar of Arbela from becoming a Canaan - 
itish Ashtoreth. 

This was the fate that had actually befallen some of 
the old Sumerian deities. In the Sippara of Semitic 
days, for example, the wife of the sun-god was tho 
goddess K, But A liad once been tho sun-god himself, 
and texts exist in which he is still regarded as a god. 
Siiincrian grammar was genderless; there was no dis- 
tinction in it between masculine and' foHiiniiic, and the 
divine names of the Sumerian pantheon could consequently 
be classified by the Semite as ho would. He had only 
to apply a feminine epithet to one of them, and it forth- 
with bccarno the name of a goddess. Sippara already had 
its sun-god Samas : there was no room for another, and 
A accordingly became liis wife. But in becoming his 
wife she lost lier individuality ; her attributes and 
powers were aljsorbed by Sarnas, and in tlic later Semitic 

another nanio of Istar, is called a male deity with a wife, AlnianAti 
u901). Profe.s.sor Karton notices# of Amerkmh 

Orimlal Society^ 21, pp. 186-188) that an inscription of Lugal-kha5^i, an 
early king of Kis, is dedicated to *‘tho king Nana and the lady 
Nana.'* 

1 H'^AL iii. 53^30-9. 
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theology she serves only to complete the divine family 
or triad. 

Istar succeeded in escaping any such eilacement or 
degi’adatifm. Her worship was too deeply rooted in 
rial)ylonia, and too intimately associated with the re- 
ligious traditions of tlic past. The same historical 
reasons which prevented monotheism from developing 
out of llabylonian polytheism prevented Istar from 
dtjgonerating iiito an Ashtoreth. At tinies slie came 
perilously near to such a fate : in the penitential psalms 
we lind the beginnings of it ; and, when Habylon became 
the head of the kingdom, the supremacy of Merodaeh 
threatened the independence and anthorily of Istar even 
more tlian it threatened those of the other “ great gods.” 
Hut the cult of Istar had been fixed and cstahlislicd long 
before Merodaeh was more than a potty provincial god ; 
she was the goddess and patroness of Erech, and Ercch 
had once been tlie capital of a Dahylonian empire. It 
was needf\d that that fact should he forgotten before 
Istar could he dethroned from the position she held in 
the religion of Babylonia, whether oJlicial or popular. 

All attempts to find a Semitic etymology for the name 
of Istar have been a failure. AVe must be content to 
leave it unexplained, and to recognise the foreign char- 
acter both of tfie name and of the goddess whom it 
represented. In Babylonia tlie name was never 
Semitised ; tlic character of the goddess, on the other 
hand, was adapted, though imperfectly, to Semitic modes 
of thought. She took upon her the attributes of a 
Baal, and presided over war as well as over love. One 
result of this mingling of Semitic and Sumerian ideas 
was the diffi(?ull)y uf fitting her into tlie family system of 
Semitic theology. She could not have a wife, for she 
was a goddess; it was equally difficult to as-sign to her 
a husband, as in this case the husband would have been 
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her shadow and counterpart, which was contrary to all 
the preconceptions of the Semitic mind. Generally, 
therefore, if not officially, she was conceived of as a 
virgin, or at all events as a goddess who might indulge 
in amours so long as they did not lead to regular 
marriage. Even Tanimuz was the bridegroom rather 
than the husbatid of lier youth, and he too had been 
banished to the darkness of the underground world long 
before Istar Jierself had interfered with the affairs of 
men. She has l)een described as the female principle 
corresponding with the male prirunple in the world: ])ut 
the description is incorrect; she was ratlier the male 
principle in female form. 

Istar at the outset was t.lie spirit of tlie evening star. 
In days, hoNvever, when asti*onomy was as yet in its 
infancy, the evening and the morning stars were l.udieved 
to he the same. It was only in aftertimes that an 
endeavour was made to distinguish between the Istar of 
the evening and llic Istar of the morning. Originally 
they were one and the same, the herald at once of night 
and day. It was on this account that Istar was 
associated with Ana, the sky. The sky was her father, 
for she was born from it at sunset and dawn ; and if other 
traditions or mytlis made her the daughter of the moon- 
god, they were not accepted at Ercch, the centre and 
source of her cult. 

In virtue of licr origin she formed a triad with Samas 
and Sin. The sun, the moon, and the evening star 
divided, as it were, the heavens between them, and pre- 
sided over its destinies. They were the luminaries that 
regulated the seasons of the year and determined the 
orderly course of the present creationji 5st!ir represents 
“ the stars ” of Genesis that were made with the sun and 
moon. But in the Babylonian system the triad of Istar, 
Sin, and Sanyis was not made, they were deities that 
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were born. Before ftiein was the older and higher triad 
of Ann, Bel, and Ea, — the sky, the earth, and the water, 
— the three elements of which the whole universe was 
formed. 

How the spirit of the evening star came in time to be 
the goddess of love, is not difficult to understand. Even 
modem poets have sung of the evening* as the season of 
lovers, when the work and business of the day are over, 
and words of love can be whispered under the pale light 
of the evening star. But this alone will not explain the 
licentious worship that was carried on at Erech in the 
name of Istar. It was essentially Semitic in its char- 
acter, and illustrates that intensity of belief wliieh made 
the Semite sacrifice all he possessed to the deity whom 
he adored. The prostitution that was practised in the 
name of Istar had the same origin as the sacrifice of the 
fh'Stborn, or the orgies that were celebrated in the 
temples of the sun -god. 

At Erech, Istar was served by organised bands of 
unmarried maidens who prostituted themselves in honour 
of the goddess. The prostitution was strictly religious, 
as much so as the ceremonial cannibalism formerly pre- 
valent among the South Sea Islanders. In retunr for 
the lives they led, the “ handmaids of Istar ” were inde- 
liendent and free from the control of men. They formed 
a religious community, the distinguishing feature of 
which was the power of indulging the pas-sions of 
womanhood without the disabilities which amongst a 
Semitic population these would otherwise have brought. 
The “ handmaid of Istar ” owned allegiance only to tJie 
goddess she served. Her freedom was dependent on her 
priesthood, but in i;eturn for this freedom she had to give 
up all the pleasures of family life. It was a self- 
surrender which placed the priestess outside the restric- 
tions of the family code, and. was yet for the sake of a 
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principle whicli luade tluit family code possible. Baal, 
the lord of the Semitic family, claimed the firstborn as 
liis right, and Istar or Ashtoreth similarly demanded the 
service of its daughters. 

It was the same in Canaan as at Erech. Did the 
rites, and the beliefs on which the rites were based, 
migrate from B&bylonia to the West along with Baby- 
Ionian culture, or were they a coiiimoii Semitic heritage 
in wliich Ere^cli and Phoonicia shared alike ? It is 
difficult to give a precise answer to the question. On 
the one liand, we know that the Ashtoreth of Canaan 
was of Babylonian birth, and that in days far remote the 
theology of the Canaanite was profoundly iniiueuced by 
that of Babylonia; on the other hand, tlie rites witli 
which Istar was worshipped were confined in Babylonia 
to Erech ; it was there only tliat her “ liandmaids ’’ and 
eunuch-priests were organised into communities, and that 
unspeakable aljumiiiations were practised in Inn- name. 
The Istar wlio was adored elsewhere was a clniste and 
passionless goddess, the mother of her people whom slie 
held begotten, or tlieir stern leader in war. It does not 
seem likely that a (‘ult which was unable to spread in 
Babylonia or Assyria should nevortheless liave taken 
deep root in rhienicia, had there not aljoady been there 
a soil prepared to receive it. Erech was ussentially a 
Semitic city ; its supreme god Ann had all the features 
of the Semitic Baal, “ the lord of heaven ; and its goddess 
Istar, Sumerian though she may have been in origin, 
like Aim himself, had clothed herself in a Semitic 
dress. 

Moreover, there was another side to the warship of 
Istar wliich hi‘ars indirect testimony lo' the Semitic 
origin of her cult at Erech. By the side of the Istar of 
the oiTicial faith there was another Istar, who presided 
over magic a^id witchcraft. Her priestesses were the 
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witches who plied their unholy calling under the shadow 
of night, and mixed the poisonous philtres which drained 
away the strength of tlicir hapless victims. The black 
Istar, as we may call her, was a parody of the goddess of 
love ; and the rites with which she was adored, and the 
nhriistevs by whom she was served, were equally parodies 
of the cult that was carried on at Erech* But the black 
Istar was not only a parody of tlie goddess of the State 
religion, she was also the Istar of the popular creed, of 
the creed of that part of the population, ^n fact, wdiich 
was least intermixed with Semitic elements and least 
inthienced by Semitic beliefs. It was amongst this 
portion of the nation that the old Sumerian animism 
lingered longest and resisted the purer teaching of the 
educated class. The Semitic conceptions wliicli underlay 
tlie worship of Istar at Erech were never thoroughly 
assimilated by it ; all that it could do was to create a 
parody and caricature of the official cult, adapting it to 
those older beliefs and ideas which laid found their 
centre in the temple of En-Iil. The black Istar was a 
Sumerian ghost masquerading in Semitic garb. 

As Bel attracted to himself the other gods, appropri- 
ating their names and therewith their essence and 
attributes, so Istar attracted the unsubstantial goddesses 
of the Babylonian pantheon. Tliey became mere epithets 
of the one female divinity wdio maintained her inde- 
pendent existence by the side of the male gods. One by 
one they were identified with her person, and passed 
into the Istarat, or Istars, of the later creed. Like the 
baalim, the Istarat owed w'hat separate individuality 
they possessed to geograpliy. On the theological side 
the Istar o& ?Jineveh was identical with the Istar of 
Arbela; \vliat distinguislied them \vas tlic local spliere 
over wliich they held jurisdiction. The diHerence be- 
tween them was purely geographical ; the one \vas 
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attached to a particular area overwhich her power ex- 
tended, and where she was adored, while tlie other was 
the goddess of another city — that was all. It was the 
same goddess, but a diilerent local cult. The deity 
remained the same, but her relations, both to her 
worshippers and to the other godwS, were changed. There 
is no transmutaton of form as in Egypt, but a change 
of relations, whieli have their origin in geographical 
variety. 

In Bal)ylon]a, however, Istar was not so completely 
witliout a rival as slie was in Assyria. There was 
another city of ancient fame whi(‘h, like Erech, was 
under the protection of a goddess rather than of a god. 
This was one of tlie two Sipi)aras on the banks of tla? 
Euphrates, which is distinguished in the iiiscri[jtions 
from the Sippara of Samas as the Sip[)ara of Anuiiit. 
The feminine termination of the name of Anunit indi- 
cates that here again we have a goddess who, in the 
form ill which we know her, is essentially Semitic. .But 
it is only in the form in which \ve know her that such 
is the case. The origin of Anunit goes back to Sumerian 
times. She W’as in tlie beginning merely an Anunna or 
“ spirit of the earth, as sexless as the other spirits of 
Sumerian belief, and lacking all tlie characteristics of a 
Semitic divinity.^ It wtis not till Sippara became the 
seat of a Semitic empire that the Anunna or Sunieriau 
spirit ” was traiisformcd into Anunit the goddess. The 


^ I Oiiii no ]>nUr-r etymology for tlio word Anunua than tliat 

j»ropos;ed in my Ilihljert Hootiires, p. 182. It is .supj)orted liy K 2100, 
col. iv., wliere the Sumerian pronumMation of Anuiina-hi is given as 
Enii-kki, “tlio lord of the earth.’* When the “.s})irit.s of the earth” 
raine to be dislinguisluMl from ‘‘ the angels” or “j5])ivits” of the air, the 
form AnuniKi'ki or Aniiuna-ge, “the spirit of the earth” or “lower 
world,” boeamo more irsind than the simple Arnuina, The latter is used 
of tlie Igigi or “angel:>” in K 4029, lUv,^ and of the Aminna-ki iu 
WAI. iv, 1, 2, col. iv. 3, 
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transformation hero was accompanied by the same out- 
ward change as that which turned the Babylonian Istar 
into tlie Ashtoreth of Canaan. For a time it seemed as 
though Anunit rather than Istar would become the 
supreme goddess of Semitic cult ; but the political pre- 
dominance of Sippara passed away with the fall of the 
empire of )Sargon of Akkad, and historical conservatism 
alone preserved the name and inlluence of its goddess. 
As time went on, Anunit tended more and more to sink 
into the common herd of Babylonian goddesses, or to be 
identified with Istar. As long as the Sumerian element 
continued to be strong in the Babylonian people and 
tlieir religion, Anunit retained the position which the 
iiiixture of the Semite and Sumerian had created for 
lier ; wdth the growing dominance of the Semitic spirit, 
her independence and individuality departed, and siie 
became, like Beltis or Gula, nuu’ely the female com- 
))lement of the god. Perhaps the process was hastened 
by the grammatical termination that had been added to 
licr name. 

Wlierever, in fact, Semitic influence prevailed, the 
goddess, as opposed to the god, tended to dis{ippear. It 
was hut a step from the conception of a god with a 
colourless counterpart, whose very existence seemed to 
bo due to the necessities of grammar, to that of a deity 
who absorbed wdthiii himself the female as w’ell as the 
male principles of the universe, and who stood alone and 
miniated. A goddess wdio depended for her existence 
oil a grammatical accident could have no prefound or 
permanent hold on the l.)elief of the people; she neces- 
sarily fell into the background, and tlie prerogatives 
wliich had bdouged to her were transferred to the god. 
Istar herself, thanks to the masculine form of her name, 
became a god in Southern Arabia, and was identified 
with Chemosh in Moab, while even in Babylonia uikI 
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Assyria she assumed the attributes of a male divinity, 
and was adored as the goddess of war as well as of loved 
In Assyria, indeed, her warlike character predominated ; 
slie took the place of the war-gods of Babylonia, and 
armed heiself with the falchion and bow. 

I shall have hereafter lo point out how this tendency 
on the part of the goddess to vanish, as it were, out of 
sight, leaving the god alone in possession, resulted in 
Assyria in raisjng its supreme god Assur to something 
of the position occupied by Yahveh in Israel. Assur is 
wifeless ; now and again, it is true, a wife is assigned to 
him by the pedantry of the scribes, but who it should be, 
was never settled ; and that he needed a wife at all, was 
never acknowledged generally. Like Chemosh in Moab, 
Assur reigns alone ; and though the immemorial inllueuce 
of Babylonia kept alive the worship of Istar by the side 
of him, it was Assur and Assur only who led the Assyrian 
armies to victory, and in whose name they subdued the 
disobedient. It was not until the kings of Assyria 
became kings also of Babylon tliat Istar encroached on 
the rights of Assur, or that an Assyrian monarch betook 
himself to her rather than to the god of his fathers in 
the hour of his necessity. As long as the capital 
remained at the old city of Assur, none but the god 
Assur might direct the counsels and campaigns of its 
princes, or confer upon them the crown of sovereignty. 
When Tiglath-pileser nr. acknowledged himself the son 
of Bel-Merodacti, and received from his hands the right 
to rule, it was a sign that the older Assyrian dynasty 
had passed .away, that the kingdom had become a 
cosmopolitan empire, and that the venerable traditions 

I ^ 

^ lloirmann reniark.s in regard to the Aramaic inscriptions of ZenjirU 
(ZcilHGhrift fur A.^sirriolof/irj xL p. 253): “Tlie most intcro.stiiig fact is 
that even tlio theological lladad-stchi makis no mention of a female 
goddess.” 


4 . 
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of Babylon had su]»jugated its conquerors from tlie north. 
The mixed races of Babylonia had overcome the purer 
Semites of Assyria, Istar had prevailed against Assur, 
and* Semitic monotheism soiiglit a homo in the further 
\7est. 



LECTURE V. 

SUMERIAN AND SEMITIC CONCEPTIONS OF THE DIVINE: 

ASSUR AND MONOTHEISM. 

V 

In the preceding lectures I have assumed that the con- 
ception of the deity which we find in the later historical 
monuments of Babylonia and Assyria was of Semitic 
origin, ditfering radically from that formed of the god- 
head by the earlier Sumerian population. But it will 
doubtless be asked what basis there is for such an 
assumption; why may we not suppose that tlie later 
conception has developed naturally and without any 
violent break from older beliefs which were equally 
Semitic ? Why, in short, must we regard the animism 
which underlay the religion of Babylonia as Sumerian, 
and not rather as tlie earliest form of Semitic faith ? 

The first and most obvious answer to the question 
would be, the fact that the older names of the superhuman 
beings \vho became the gods of the later creed are not 
Semitic, but Sumerian. En-lil of Nippur is the Sumerian 
En-lila, “lord of the ghost(s)”; when lie becomes a 
Semitic god he receives the Semitic title of Bilu, Baal, 
“ the lord.’' Ami tlie further fact that in many cases 
the Sumerian name continued to be used in Semitic 
times, sometimes slightly changed, sometimes adapted to 
the needs of Semitic grammar, proves, not CAily that the 
Sumerian preceded the Semitic, but also that the Sumerian 
cult on its literary and philological side was assimilated 

by the Semitic settlers in Babylonia. The gods and 

^ m 
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(Toddcsscs of Babyloniji were Sumerian befoie tliey were 
Semitic ; tbougli they wear a Semitic dress, we have to 
seek their ancestry outside the Semitic world of ideas. 

As wo know them, they are clothed in human form. 
The deities whose figures are found on the seal-cylinders 
of Babylonia or engraved on the walls of the Assyrian 
palaces are all alike in “the likeness » of man.” Bcl- 
Morodach is as much a man as the king whom he 
adopted a,s his son ; the sun-god who rises between the 
twin mountains of the dawn stops forth as a human giant 
to run his course ; and Tstar is a woman in mind and 
thought as well as in outward form. There arc no 
{inimal gods in Babylonia, no monstrous combinations of 
man and beast such as meet us in the thcol‘»gy of Egypt. 
Not but tluit such combinations were known to the 
Babylonians. But they belonged to the primeval world 
of chaos ; they were the brood of Tiamrit, the dragon of 
lawlessness and niglit, the demons wdio had been banished 
into outer darkness beyond the woi’ld of light and of 
god-fearing iium. Like the devils of medieval belief, 
Ihey were the divine beings of an aheii faith which the 
gods of the new-comers had exiled to the limbo of a dead 
past. Even the subterranean Hades of Semitic Baby- 
lonia recognised tliem not. The gods wmrsliipped by the 
Semite were Baalim or “Lords,” like the men whom 
they protected, and whose creators they were believed 
to be. 

Wherever the pure Semite is found, this belief in tlie 
anthropomorphic character of the deity is Lmnd also, 
i'erhaps it is connected with that distinguishing char- 
acteristic of his grammar which divides the world into 
the masculine and *the feminine, the male and the female. 
At any rate the Semite made his god in the likeness of 
nien, and taught, conversely, that men had been made in 
the likeness of the gods. The two beliefs are but the 
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counter vsides of the same shield ; the theomorpliic man 
implies an antluopomorphic god. The god, in fact, was 
but an amplified man with amplified human powers ; his 
shape was human, so too w^ere his passions and his 
tlioiighls. Even tlie life that was in man was itself the 
breath of the god. That man was not immortal like 
tlie gods, was hut an accident; he had failed to eat of 
tlic food of immortality or to drink of the waters of life, 
and death therefore reigned in this lower world. The 
gods tliemscl\^cs might die ; Tainmuz, the spouse of [star, 
had been slain l.)y the boar's tusk of angry summer, and 
carried into the realm of Hades,^ a,nd the temple of 
Merodaclj at Ikiliyloii was also known as liis tomli. As 
the gods were l)orn, so could they die; they could marry 
also and beget ebihiren, and tliey needed meat and drink 
like the sons of men. Indeed, the world of the grxhs was 
a duplicate and counterpart of the world of mankind. 
On “ the mountain of the world,” the Baliylonian Olympos, 

’ Tlio an<l iiatiirc of Tainrnuz liavo hcoii invo.^tigati’rl in niy 

llibhcrt Le^aiircs, pp. 220-215, aiifl need not lx* nipoatod liojo, IL; was 
primarily a 7a or siiiritworsliippcd at Eridu, wlicio lie was kiKwii as'* the 
Son of tile Spirit of the Deep,"’ i.c, Ea. He was, i}i faot, the primitive 
suii-"od of Kridn, tliongli lii.s character uinlei wciit stiaiige transfornuitioiio 
in tlie course of his identification with Nin-girsu (Ingiirisa) and oilier 
gods. Ihil- Tiiininuz was a sun-god who spent lialf his anmia.1 life in tlie 
underworld, or, according to another view, as follow- warder with Niu- 
gis-zida of llic gales of lieavcn. Hence lie pastures his cattle in the iiclds 
beyond the river Kliiibur, the ocean-stream that cncii’clr’s the ciirth, on 
tlie road to the land of the dead (Craig, Jirllffwu-i Tr-H'i, i. ]>. 17). On 
tlio othej- hand, he was also said to ilwcll in the midst of the cosmic 
temple of Ea at Eridu, between the Tigris and Enplirates ( WAL iv. 
15. 58- 59). It is jiossible, though not yet jirovcd, that in Taimnuz two 
deities have bt cn combined together, the sun-god and the vegetation of 
the spring which the young sun of the year brings into existence. How- 
ever this may be, in Tamrnuz and Niu-gis-zid^i I^sea the Babylonian 
prototypes of the two pillars Jachiii and Boaz erected by Solomon iu 
front of the temple {1 Kings vii. 21). Niu-gis-zida means “the lord of the 
upright post ” [bil itsi kini iu Semitic Babylonian), and thus corresponds 
with Jachin. 
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tlic supremo god helcf liis court ; around him wore ranged 
}iis subjects and servants, for there were servants in 
heaven as there were on earth ; celestial armies went 
forth at his bidding, and there were wars among the 
gods as among men. Even theft was not unknown 
among them ; a legend tells us, for instance, how the 
god Zii stole the tablets of destiny vrfiich were hung 
like the Urim and Thummim on the breast of “ father 
Bel,” and therewith acquired for awhile the right and 
j)()wcr to control the fate of the universe. As far back 
as we can trace the history of Semitic religion, wliethcr 
in Babylonia, in Canaan, or in Arabia, its fundamental 
conc(3ption is always the same; tlie gods arc human, and 
men arc divine. 

It is not surprising, tliercfore, that as soon as the 
Scniilic element becomes )>aramoiint in Bal)ylonia, tlie 
king becomes a god. At Babylon be was made the 
adopted sou of Bel-Merodach by taking the hand of 
the deity, and thereby became himself a Bid, a ruler 
of “ the people of Bel ” over who]ii he was henceforth to 
exej'cise undisputed lordship. Tn earlier days, Sargon of 
Akkad, the founder of tlie livst Semitic empire in Western 
Asia, and his son Naram-Sin, were explicitly deified. 
Xaram-Sin is oven addressed as “the god of Akkad 
and a seaBeyliiuler found by (}cn. di Cesiiola in Cyprus 
rlescribcs its owner as “ tlie servant of tlie god Naram- 
The title of “god” is assumed by the Semitic 
successors of Sargon, to whatever city or dynasty tliey 
belonged ; even the Sumerian princes in Southern Baby- 
lonia followed the example of their Semitic suzerains, and 

’ Tliuroan-Da»")r# rfc Travaux rrlaiifs d. hi PhiJologic d 

<t h ArcMologic cgyptienim ct asayrienne^y xix. pp. 185-187. 

' Pul)lislicd and translated by nic in tbe Transactions of the Society of 
Pihlical Archaologyy v. (1877) p. 441, where I pointed out for the first 
tiuio that the early Babylonian kings were deified. 
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Gudoa, the high priest of Lagas, l)uilt tciiiples to his own 
godhead, where for long centuries his cult continued to 
be observed, and sacrifices and offerings to be made to 
liim.^ The occupation of Babylonia by the Arab or 
Canaanite dynasty to wliicli Amraphel belonged, made 
no difference in the divine honours paid to the king ; lie 
still assumed the title of “god,*' and his subjects adore<l 
him by the side of Bel. But a change came with tlie 
conquest of Babylonia by Kassite hordes from the nioum 
tains of Elam; the foreign kings ceased to be divine, and 
the title of “god ’Ms given to them no more. As the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings passed away in 
England with the Stuarts, so too the belief in the 
divinity of the king disappeared in Babylonia with the 
fall of the Semitic dynasties. Nothing could show moro 
plainly its essentially Semitic origin, and the little liold 
it possessed upon the non-Semitic part of the population. 
The king was a god only so long as ho was a Semite, or 
subject to Semitic inlluence and sujiremaey. 

The apotheosis of the king is tinis coeval with the 
rise of Semitic domination in Bal>ylonia. In the older 
Sumerian epoch we look in vain for any traces of it. 
Mail wa.s not yet- <llvine, for tlie gods wore not yet human. 
There was as yet no Semitic Jiel, and En-lil of Nippur 
was but a “ lord of ghost(B).” 

But we have better testimony to the fact than the 
ghosts of Nippur. Behind the human figures of the 
Semitic gods the primitively jnctorial character of tlie 
cuneiform signs enables us to discern the lineaments of 
figures that belong to a wholly different sphere of religious 
thought. They are the figures not of men, but of brute 
beasts. The name of Kn-lil was deiiortecf by a composite 
sign which represented the word elwiy “ a ram”;^ that of 

^ Sc.lieil in the Reciicil cU Travaiix^ xviii. |». 71, xxi, p. 27. 

2 Sec Bruiiuow, Clasnfad No. 88S3. 
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Ea by the ideograph wAich stood for dara, “ the antelope.*’ ^ 
Kn-lil, accordingly, was once a ram; Ea, an antelope. 
Tlierc are other deities which reveal their first shapes in 
similar fashion. The wife of Iladad, for examine, was 
Azaga-suga, “ the milcli-goat ” of Eii-lil, from whom the 
primitive Sumerian shepherd derived his milk.^ Mero- 
dach himself, or rather liis Sumerian prototype at Eridu, 
was once Asari-elim, “ the princely ram ” ; a striking 
title when we remember that Osiris, too, was addressed 
in. Egypt as Ati, “ the prince,” and identified witli 
tlie ram of Mendos. Even Zu, tlie divine thief who 
stole the tablets of destiny, was the storm-bird, tlie 
forefather alike of tlui roc of the Aralian Nyjkts 
and of the Chinese storm-bird, “ whicli, in flying, 
obscures the sun, and of whose quills the water-tuns 
are made.” 

In many cases, however, the original forms of the 
Baljylonian divinities survived only in the animals upon 
whose backs they were depicted as standing, or with 
whom the gem-eutter associated them on seals.^ Now 
and again an attempt was made to combine them with 
the luiman figure. Thus Ea is at times represented as 
clotlied in the skin of a fish, a fitting symbol of the 
relation between the newer and older religions of Baby- 
lonia and the aiftagoiiistic views of tlie godhead eiiter- 

^ irA T. ii. nf). 27, iv. 25. dO. Damf Seinitio turajehu^ is shown to 
b(! “ an !nil(.>loi»e" hy lh»‘. ligurc of an antelope, eiuling in a lish, whieli is 
.stated to represent Ea on a boundary-stone from Susa pnblislied in do 
Morgan’s DdlKrjKtioih cn, Pem’j vol. i., and cxjdaiiied by S'dieil in llio 
Jircvell dc Travano:, xxiii. p]). 90, 97. The figure is accoiti|>aTiied by the 
symbol of Ea, a weapon -wliich. terminates in the head of a ram. 

^ WAI, iii. 68. 12-14. Sec my Ilihhcrt Lectures, p. 280. For “the 
cow ” liati, see ab»ve*p. J4S. Ncigal or Allamu was originally tlie gazelle 
(liriimmw, Classified JjiMy Nos. 1900, 1907). 

^ WAL ii. 18. 67, 65. 69, iv. 3. 25. 

^ Thus the monkey is associated with Nu-gidda, “ the dwarf,” who in 
his turn accompanies the inoon-god. 

23 
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tainod by the races tliat dwelt th'ero. At other times 
tlio animal form is relegated to that great company of 
demons and inferior spirits amongst whom room was 
found for the multitudinous ghosts of Sumerian belief. 
Whore it is not altogether excluded from the world of 
gods ami men, it exists only as the humble retainer ot 
one of the hummi gods. As Mcrodaeh was accompanied 
by his four divine dogs, so Ea was attended by sacred 
bulls. Tliey piarded the approach to the “ field ” and 
“ house of Eden,” like the colossal figures, with bull-like 
bodies and the heads ot men, that guarded the gates of 
the palace or temple. They were, in fact, the cherubim 
who forliade api)roach to the tree of life (or knowledge), 
— 'that sacred Y>alm which an old Ikliylonian hymn tells 
us was planted beside the pathway of Ea in Eridu, where 
the god had his house in the centre of the earth, pouring 
from his hands the waters of fertility that flowed down 
in the twofold streams of the Tigris and Euphrates.^ 
In later art, however, the hull-like form disappeared, and 
the guardians of the sacred tree were represented in 
human shape, but with the lieads of eagles. The change 
of form Avas due to the same striving to humanise the 
superhuman beings of IsinHcrian belief as that which had 
given a man’s head to the colossal bulls; whore the 
divine being had liecome a god in the Semitic sense of 
tlio word, all traces of his bestial origin were swept away; 
where he remained as it were oidy. on the margin of the 
divine world, the bestial clement was thrust as far as 
possible out of sight, and combined evith the features ot 
a man. The choruh was alloAved to retain Ids bull’s body 
or his eagle’s head, but it was on conflition that he never 

I-' '' 

^The last line ot‘ tins liymn [WAJ, iv. 15. r,>2 sqq.), of which I have 
given a translation in iny Ilibbcrt Lectures, p,.’23S, has been discovereil 
by Dr. Pinolies, and jiiibli.slief] by Jiinu in the Journal, of TransuttioM of 
tho Victoria Indiivte, xxix. p. 44, 
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rose to tlie rank of a god, and that human members were 
combined with liis animal form. 

The secondary creatures of the divine world of the 
Babylonians thus resembled, in outward form, the gods of 
Egypt. But whereas in Egypt it was the gods them- 
selves who joined the head of the beast to the body of 
the man, in Babylonia it was only the setai-divine spirits 
and monsters of the popular creed who were thus partly 
bestial and pirtly human. The official Rheology could 
not banish them altogether; they became accordingly 
the servants and followers of the gods, or else the rabble- 
host of Tiamfit, the impersonation of chaos and sin. Like 
the devils and angels of medieval belief, they were in- 
cluded among the three hundred spirits of heaven and 
the six hundred spirits of earth.* The spirits of heaven 
formed “ the hosts ” of which the supremo deity was lord, 
and whom he led into battle agfiinst his foes ; Nebo was 
the minister and lieutenant of Merodach and “the 
liosts of the heaven and earth,” therefore it was his duty 
to muster and drill.® The Auuuna-ki or “spirits of 
earth ” had their habitation in the subterranean world of 
Hades, where they sat on a throne of gold guarding the 
waters of life, while the Igigi or angels dwelt rather with 
the gods in the heaven of light and blissfulness. It was 
on this account that Assur-nazir-pal calls hlin-ip “ the 
champion of the Igigi,” and that elsewhere the god 
receives the title of “chief of the angels.” But it was 
only in the later ages of Babylonian religion, when the 
Semitic conception of divinity had become jiredoininant, 

’In Keisner, “Siimerisch-liabylonisclie Hymiieii nanli Thontafoln 
griecluscher Zeit,” in the Mittheilvngcn aiis den oriental ischen Samm- 
Iniigeiif x, p. 135^^25^32/ and p. 139, 151-158, we read, “the great gods 
ftre 50 ; the gods of destiny are 7 ; the Anunnaki of heaven are 300 ; the 
Annnnaki of earth are 600.” 

" Henco ho is called by Nebuchadrezzar kismt sami u hisUlmt 
“ niarshaller of the hosts of heaven and earth” ( IV AL y 51. 13). 
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that a (listiuctiou was made between tlie spirits of tlio 
earth and the air. It was only for the Semites that 
there were spirits of the uiulorworld and angels of 
heaven ; the Suiueriaii had known no diflerouce be- 
tween them ; they were all alike Anuiinas or spirits, and 
Niii-ip had been lord, not of the igigi alone, but of tlie 
Anunna-ki as wffll.^ He had, in fact, been one of them 
himself; he was the minister and attendant of En-lil, 
and it was ly^ver forgotten that, like the Annnna-ki, 
ho was the “ oflspring of fMvur,” the name at once 
of the temple of Nippur and of the underground world 
of Hades. Sometimes lui is said to have sprung from 
t?I-sarra, “ the house of the (spirit)-hosts.’' He had been 
a ghost in Nippur before he was transformed into a 
Semitic god. 

But he had been a ghost who was associated with the 
dawn, and lie thus became identified in the early Semitic 
age with the rising sun. His solar character raised him 
to the rank of a J5aal, and, consequently, of a god. His 
older attributes, however, still clung to liim. He was a 
sun-god who liad risen out of tlie earth and of the dark- 
ness of night, and in him, therefore, the darker and more 
violent side of the sun-god was reflected.^ He became 
essentially a god of war, and as such a^spccial favourite 
of the Assyrian kings. Ho it was who carried destruc- 
tion over the earth at the time of the Deluge, while the 
Anunna-ki followed him with their blazing torches ; and 
he is the brother of Eu-nugi, the god from whose hands 
there ks no escape. With the spread of solar worship, 

^ For the Annuna-ki and lifigi, see above, p. 344. 

2 The solar clmracter of Niii-i'p w.as first pointed out by myself in the 
Tmimadion^ of the Society of JHlUcal Archmtl(Afy, »li. (1873) p. 240, and 
again in my Hibbcrt Lectures, pp. 1;V2, 153. He was probably called liev 
in Assyrian, but the Cilician Nineps shows that he was also known l»y 
his Sumerian title of Niii-ip. See my pajier in the Froc. SFA* xx. 7, 

|)p. 261, 262. ^ 
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tlie solar fealviros of isan-ip naturally grew more marked. 
At times he w.'is the god of the noonday as well as of 
the dawn, for it was at noon that tlic rays of the sun 
were fiercest and most deadly to man ; at times he was 
assimilated to liis fellow sun-god Merodach, and made a 
son of Ea. Tlic syncretic epoch of Babylonian religion 
had truly arrived when Ea and En-lil \vere thus inter- 
changed, and the teaching of Nippur and Eridu united in 
the solar cult ! 

But we have glimpses of a time when l^iii-ip was not 
yet a god in human form, much less a solar Baal. His 
name is a title merely, and originally denoted the sexless 
spirit, who was indifferently “ lord ” and “ lady of the 
veil.” ^ 

The veil was worn in sign of mourning, for the licad 
was covered in sleep and death. Like the cloak which 
enfolded the shade of Samuel, it symbolised the denizen 
of tlie underworld. At first it would seem to liave been 
merely a veil that covered the head and face, like tlie 
h\ffiya of the modern Arab ; in course of time it was 
extended to the cloak in which the sleeper or the dead 
man could be wrapped. But in either case it was a 
symbol of the world below, and as such became in the 
Semitic age the garment of the mourner. The god who 
was “ lord of the veil ” must once have dwelt beneath 


^ TIk' idoogi ajili aiTiotos the h'ffilffU com-spondiiig both to tlio veil and 
to the turban. In ity earliest pictorial form it represeiita a veil oovoring 
both tlic head and face, and leaving only the hfiir at the back of tlio 
head visible. It was usually termed urns, a woi*d borrowed by Si‘inili«‘ 
Babvluuian under the form of urasuy which in ils turn created the verb 
(iriiiiiij “to V(dl,” and the woi'd arislif, “a cloak.” The h’jTim w'as also 
known in Sumerian ti^amufra, Semitic mufrUy from which the <b‘cok jidTpa, 
was borrowed. The mi\>ra i»roperly signilied the Oriental turban ; but as 
110 such head-dress was worn hy the Greeks, it is already usc«l hy Homer 
for the girdle of the waist. Besides the value of urasy the ideograph also 
had the value of dara (in A&syiian nibittu and UkJiUy “a veil ”). It is 
possible that the actual iironnnciation of the name Nin-ip was In-dar. 
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the earth, and lieen hijnsclf one of those sjnrits of dark- 
ness whose faces were veiled from tlie sight of tlie 
living. 

Nin-iiL tlieu, must have been one of the Anunna-ki, 
a sjarit of the earth and the land of Hades, lieforc he 
assumed the form of a Semitic Baal, and clothed himself 
with the attrihvftcs of the snn-god. And the shape in 
which he appeared to his worshippers was that of a swine. 
AVc are told that Nin-ip was one with Nin-sakh, “ the 
lord of the swine ” ^ and the servant of El-lil, who was 
adored at Lagas in Sumerian days, and to whom a temple 
was erected even at Erech. That the swine should he 
connected with the underground world of the dead, is not 
surprising. We find the same connection in Keltic 
mythology. There, too, the swine are the cattle of 
Hades, and it was from the suhterraneau fields of Hades 
that they w'erc transported by Pryderi to the earth 
above.* The swine turns up the ground in his search 
for food ; even to-day ho is used to hunt for truffles, and 
primitive man saw in his action an attempt to com- 
municate with the spirits of the underworld.* 

From the earth-spirit with the veiled face, who in- 
carnated himself in the swine, the distance is great to 
the solar hero and warrior god of the ^emitic age. In 
fact, the distance is too great to be spanned by any 
natural process of evolution. It is a distance in kind 
and not in degree. It presupposes fundamentally 
different conceptions of religion, animism on the one 
side and anthropomorphic gods on the other. If we arc 
to listen to fashionable theories of the origin of religion, 

’ WAT. ii. 57. 39. 

‘^.Owyiliou Prydori by stratagem to sdiTie^’of them to him, 

ami so (iurried them from Dyved to Nortli Wales ; Khys, IIihb<*rt 
Lectures on OUk Ihalfint/Umiy pp. 

Cf. WAL ii. 19. 496, “the sinrits of the earth I made grope like 
swine in the hollows.” 
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we start in the one 'case with tlie fetish, in the other 

» 

case with the worship of ancestors. The difference is 
racial : wherever we find the Semite, in all periods of his 
history, his gods are liunian and not made in the form of 
the beast. 

But the Semite, though he moulded tlie later 
I’cligion of Babylonia, could not transf<v.'m it altogetlier. 
The Sumerian element in the population was novel* 
extirpated, and it is probable that if we knew more of 
the religion of the people as opposed^ to the ofticial 
theology, we should find t.hat it remained comparatively 
little affected by Semitic influence. The witchcraft and 
necromancy that flourished is a proof of tliis ; even tJic 
State religion was compelled to recognise it, and, like 
Brahmanism in the presence of the native cults of India, 
to lend it its sanction and control. It is iiistructivo 
to oliservo what a contrast there was in this respect 
between the oflicial religion of Babylonia and that of the 
more purely Semitic Israelites. Witchcraft and necro- 
iiiancy were practised also in Israel, but there they were 
forl)idden by the law and suppressed by the head of the 
State. In Babylonia, lunvever, the local deities were for 
llie most })art of Sumerian origin, and in spite of their 
Semitic colouring and dress not unfrequently relaiiied 
tlieir old Sumerian names. Bal)yloiiian religion could 
not wholly repudiate its origin and ])arentage. ; the 
superstructure might bo Semitic, but its basis was 
Sumerian. Like tlie Sumerian words which had been 
adopted into the language, the names of tlie gods 
remained to testily to the fact that the peojde ajul their 
religion were alike mixed. And with the names went 
early belief# Aivi legends, fragments of folk-lmc and 
ritual which had descended from a iioii-Semitic ])ast. 
The oflicial creed found a niche for each of them as best 
it could, but the assimilation was never more than 
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partial, aud from time to time wd meet with practices 
and conceptions wiiicii are alien to the official faith. 

There were many expedients for getting rid of the 
multitiidinons spirits of the ancient creed who had not 
been transmuted into Semitic deities. They might, as 
we have seen, bo herded together in the indistinguishable 
crowd of spiiitscof heaven and eartli that formed the 
angel-hosts of the gods of light, or else be transformed 
into demons in the train of Tiamat, the impersonation of 
chaos. Some bf them might be set apart as the special 
servants and messengers of the gods, and occupy the 
place of archangels in the celestial hierarchy. But it 
was also possible to call in the aid of cosmology, and 
turn tliera into elemental powers representing successive 
stages in the history of creation. They thus continued 
to belong to that inchoate period of Babylonian religion 
when as yet the Semitic gods had not come into 
existence, and at the same time they could be identified 
with those gods in the exercise of their creative power. 
In the language of later mctapliysic, they thus became 
the successive thouglit.s of the creator realising them- 
selves in the successive acts of the creation, like the 
icons of Gnosticism which emanate one from the other 
as the realised thoughts of God. The idea is doubtle.ss 
a late one, and belongs to an age of plMosophy ; Imt it 
represents an attempt to grajiple with the difficulties 
pre.sentcd by the opposing Sumerian and Semitic elements 
in Babylonian religion, and to reconcile tiiem together. 
It presupposes tliat identification of one god with 
another which the solar cult and the Semitic conception 
of the goddess had made possible, and so takes us one 
step further in the direction of nionotlicism.* The divine 
or superhuman beings of the Sumerian creed are not 
merely identified with a particular god, but are even 
transformed into the male and female principles which 
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his goverument of the world or the act of creation 
compels him to exhibit in concrete forrn.^ 

Before Babylonian theosophy could arrive thus far, 
two things were necessary. The gods had to be arranged 
in a divine hierarchy, and the identification of one with 
the other had to become possible. The hierarchical 
arrangement followed from the SemiWc conception of 
divinity. If Baal were a counterpart of the human 
father, there would be a divuie family and a divine court 
modelled on the pattern of those of his worshippers. 
The god would have not only his wife and children, but 
his slaves and ministers as well. The deities of heaven 
would thus fall into orderly groups of higher and lower 
rank ; the higher gods would tend to separate themselves 
more and more from those of subordinate degree, and the 
latter to sink into the position of second-rate intelligences, 
who stood midway between the gods and men, and depended 
on “ the great gods ” for their offices and existence. 

The conception of a divine messenger or angel who 
carried the orders of the higher god from heaven to 
earth and interpreted his wdll to men, goes back to an 
early period in the history of Babylonian religion. Wo 
cun trace it to the time when the Sumerian first began to 
be affected by Semitic influence. The sukltal or “ angel 
minister plays a prominent part in primitive Baby- 
lonian theology, but it is noticeable that he is usually 
a son of the god whose messages he conveys to gods and 
men. A&xri or klorodach is at once the son and the 
minister of Ea; Nin-ip, of En-lil. The fact points to an 
age when Sumerian animism had already been succeeded 
by Semitic Baalism ; the spirit or ghost had become a 
god in humifn ^In^pe, who begat children and required an 
envoy. 

When Merodach became the god of Babylon, and 
* See, for example, WAL ii. 61. 8 Oh). 4-14^ 4. 37-45. 
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with the rise of his city to political power entered the 
circle of the supreme gods, he in his turn needed a 
messenger. The latter was found in the god of the 
neighbouring city of llorsippa. Tlic growth of Uabylon 
was accompanied by the decay of Borsippa, which iu 
time wns reduced to a mere suburb of the rival town. 
The god of the* suburb was necessarily annexed by tlie 
god of the city whicli luid absorbed it, and as necessarily 
became his follower and servant. Khammurabi, to whom 

4 

Babylon owed its position and influence, even transferred 
the ancient temple of the god of Borsippa to the god of 
Babylon, and included him among the inferior deities to 
whom chapels were erected in the great sanctuary of 
Merodach.^ But the god of Borsi])pa had once been as 
independent and supreme in his own city as Mcrodach 
WeiS at Babylon. He had been addressed as “the 
maker*' of the universe and the irrigator of the fields, 
and the origin of the cuneiform system of writing was 
ascribed to him. The Semites called him the Nabium 
or “ Prophet,” and it was under this title of Nabium or 
Nebo that he became the minister of Merodach. The 
name was appropriate in his twofold character of 
interpreter of the will of Bel and patron of literature, 
and was carried by Babylonian coiKjiiestJnto the distant 
West. There Moses died in Moab on the summit of 
Mount Nebo, and cities bearing the name stood within 
the borders of Beuben and Judah. 

It was doul)lless the association of Nebo with 
Merodacli that causorl him, like *J1ioth in Egypt, to 
become the patron of literature and tlie god of tlie 
scribes. Tlie culture-god was as it were divided into 
two ; while Merodach retained the fuhctloris peculiar to 

^ There is no reason for holding that the temple of fi-Zuhi rebuilt hy 
Khammurabi at Borsippa, was any other tliau the old lil-Zida which was 
dedicated to Nebo. 
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a Semitic lUal, Nof)o watched over the library and 
school, and encouraged the study of the script whicli had 
been invented by him. The older claims of Ea fell into 
the background and were forgotten; it was no longer 
the god of Eridu, but Ne])o, who had written tlie first 
book, and instructed mankind in the elements of culture. 
Tlie marslial’s stalT, which Nebo had wiefded as organiser 
of the hosts of heaven and earth,” now became the rod 
of the scribe, and a consort was created for him in the 
person of Tasmit or “ Hearing.” In Assyria, where the 
worship of Assur prevented any development of that of 
his rival Merodach, Hebo became a special favonritc of 
the literary class, who derived their knowledge and 
inspiration from Babylon. Assur-bani-pal never wearies 
of telling us how Nebo and Tasmit liad “made broad 
his cars and enlightened his eyes,” so that ho had collected 
and republished the books and toblets of the kings who 
liad gone before him. 

As minister of Merodach, Ncho passed into the solar 
circle. In Egypt he would have been absorbed by the 
more influential god, but in Babylonia the Semitic con- 
ception of Merodach as a Baal who required his minister 
and envoy like an earthly king, stood in the way of 
any such identijication. He consequently retained his 
personality, and it was another god who was identified 
with him. This was Nusku, once the lire which blazed 
«p into flame and purified the sacrifice. With the 
spread of the solar cult Nusku became a lociil sun-god, 
and was regarded as the god of the burning sun of noon. 
In Sumerian days, however, while he was still the spirit 
of the fire, he had been necessarily the servant and 
associate of En^lil* and when En-lil became the Semitic 
Bel of Nippur, Nusku followed his fortunes and was 
made his messenger. After this his identification with 
Nebo was easy. Nebo, too, was the yesseiiger and 
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interpreter of J’el, tliougb it was the younger Bel of 
Babylon who bad supplanted the older Bel of Nippur. 
As Bel-i[erodaeh took the place of En-lil, so too did 
Nebo take the place of Nusku. The priests of Babylon 
knew of one Bel only, and the minister of Bel must he 
one and the same whether his name were Nusku or 
Nebo. That Nftsku had originally been an independent 
deity was, however, never forgotten. 'J'he past history 
and religion of the coimtry could not he ignored, and 
the priesthood were forced to erect a separate shrine to 
Nusku within the precincts of the tempdc of Nebo itself. 
Only thus could they be certain that the god would not 
avenge himself for being defrauded of liis due.s. 

The history of Nebo is an instructive illustration of 
the successive changes that passed over the religion of 
Babylonia. We first have the ghost of Sumerian times, 
who becomes the god of a special city in the days wlien 
Semitic influence began to make itself felt. Then the 
god is transformed into a Semitic Baal, and with the 
political rise of the neighbouring city of Baliylon is 
degraded into an attendant and retainer of the mightier 
god. As interpreter of the will of the culture-god he 
deprives lia of Ids ancient prerogative.s, and his title of 
“Prophet” becomes his name. Hei^ccforth he is a 
purely Semitic divinity, and a wife is found for him in 
the shadowy ah.straction “ Hearing.” Under the influences 
of the solar cult, he is identified with tlie ancient 
Sumerian fire-spirit who had himself become a sun-god, 
and eventually he is adopted in Assyria as the patron ot 
the learned class, and the divine representative of Baby- 
lonian learning. 

But the history of Nebo also illuStrdte's one of the 
directions in which the striving after a monotheistic 
faith displayed itself. Not only was a separate god, 
Nusku, amalgapated with Nebo, Nebo himself, while still 
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keoping his in(.lopoiic?euti personality, sank into a snb- 
ordinato position which may be compared witli that of 
ail archangel in Christian belief. Babylonian religion 
carne to distinguish between a limited number of “ great 
iTOih ” and the inferior deities who formed their court. 

o 

indeed, it went even further than this. Prom the days 
of Khammurahi onward there was a tiindeucy to exalt 
J!el-Mcrodach at the expense of all his brother gods. 
Tlio development of Babylonian religion, in fact, went 
liand in hand witii that of the Babylouiitn State. The 
foundation of an empire had made the Babylonian 
familiar with the conception of a supreme sovereign, 
under whom there were vassal kings, and under them 
iigaiu a dependent nobility. The same conception was 
extended to the celestial hierarchy. Here, too, Bel- 
Merodach sat supremo, while the other gods “bowed 
reverently before him,” retaining, indeed, their ancestral 
riglits and power within the limits of their respective 
sanctuaries, but acknowledging the supremacy of the one 
sovereign Bel. It was no longer in honour of En-lil that 
the inhabitants of Babylonia were called “ the people of 
Bel,” but because tliey were all alike the children and 
adorei's of Bel of Babylon. 

But Babylonian religion never advanced further. It 
is true that the tablet published by Dr. Pinches, to 
wliich I have already alluded in the last lecture, identifies 
tlie chief gods of the pantheon with Merodach in his 
various phases and functions ; it is also true that 
Nabonidos, the last Babylonian king, shocked the con- 
sciences and violated the rights of the local priesthoods 
by bringing the images of their gods into the central 
sanctuary ; but? sach speculations and efforts remained 
isolated and without effect. It was otherwise, however, 
in Assyria. There the deities for the most part, like the 
culture and language, had been imported from the south ; 
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thevc were no time-honoured lAnples and venerable 
traditions to contend against ; and, above all, there was a 
national god who represented the State rather than a 
Semitic llaal, and was therefore a symbol of the unity 
which bound the State together. 

'I’he supreme god of Assyria was Assur; the other 
gods were of Babylonian origin. And in the name of 
Assur we have the name of the country itself and its 
primitive capital. Assur, in short, was the deified city 
of Assur, the 'divine State which from the days of its 
successful revolt from Biibylonia was predominantly 
militiiry, with all the union and discipline of a militarj' 
organisation. Such at least was the view taken of the 
god in the historical age of Assyria, though some modern 
scholars have doubted whether, like Nineveh, which 
derived its name from the goddess Nina, it was not 
originally rather the city that took its name from the 
god than the god from the city. 

Such doubts, however, are set at rest by an examina- 
tion of the proper names found in the Babylonian con- 
tracts of the early Semitic period, more especially in 
those of the age of Khammurabi. Many of tliem are 
comjwunded with the names of cities which are treated 
as deities, and are preceded by the prefix of divinity. 
Thus we have Sumu-lTpi (Bu. 91-5-9. 2182. 16), like 
■'Sumu-Rakh or Sumu-Ra and Samuel, as well as Upi- 
rabi (Bu. 91-5-9. 377. 25), where the deified Upi or 
Opis plays exactly the same part as the deified rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris in other similaily compounded 
names. Between the deified city and the deified river 
no distinction was drawn. Both alike were impersona- 
tions of the god. So too in the second tablet of the 
Surpu series (WAI. iv. 59. 35, 38), Eridu and Babylon 
are invoked to deliver the sick man by the side of Ea 
and Merodach and various other gods, as well as certain 
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of the stars. Betwe-en the ordinary gods of Babylonia 
and tlie deified city no distinction is niade.^ 

Had the city taken its name from the god, it would be 
dilliciilt to find a satisfactory etymology for it. The 
spelling of the name is against our connecting it with 
the word adrit, “ he who blesses ” or “ consecrates,” from 
wliich the Assyrian “ saiictuary,.y is derived, like 

the name of the Canaanitish goddess AshCrah.^ On the 
other hand, tfie native Assyrian etymology is as in- 
admissible as the endeavours of our oiglvteenth century 
lexicographers to find Greek or Latin derivations for 
Anglo-Saxon words. The Assyrian scribes saw in Assur 
merely the old elemental deity Ansar, “ the firmament,” 
who was himself nothing more than the Sumerian LS])irit 
of the ‘‘heavenly host.” It is wisest not to imitate 
them, but, as in the case of Merodach and Tstar, to leave 
tlie origin of the name Assnr unexplained. 

The kings of Assyria were originally high prii'sts of 
Assnr. In other ])arts of the Semitic world the high 
priest similarly preceded the king. The father-in-law of 
Moses was high priest of Midian, and the high priests of 
Saba in Southern Arabia developed into kings.^ There 
were high priests also in Babylonia., who took their titles 
not only from the gods they served, but also from the cities 
over wliich thej^ ruled. The peculiarity in the case of 
Assyria, however, was that there the god and the city 

^ For names like Sii^par-sadi, Sippar-saduni, Upo-semi, and Upr-natsir, 
see Pinclics, llevvc dc VlThtmrc d^'» IldiijhiiSy xliii. p. *277. 

" Support may be found for ot\anology in the conimon title of 
Assur as *‘tbo good god,” which is writtuu idoogra[»liicall/ (ui-dinjf/a, 
but even if the Assyrians believed that this was the proper signifieation of 
the name of their god, it does not follow that they Avere right; and since 
the characters rjpresci^ling the title could be read Ax-sau, it is possibly 
only a play on the supposed eoniiection of the name witli the Sumerian 
Ansar. The latter a])pcara as Assoros in Damasciiis. Perhaps Assur 
(originally Asur) is merely asurrUy “ a wall.” 

^ Crlaser, /Hklzze dcr Gcsrhichle Arahiots (1880), pp. 64-74, 
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wore one and the same. Wlien, therefore, the high priest 
of Assur assumed the title of king, ho still retained his 
priestly functions under another title. He was priest, 
but no longer high priest. Assyria was a monarchy, not 
a theocracy; it was founded on military force, not on 
priestly inlluenoe. The king accordingly was not a re- 
presentative and ,yicegerent of the god, like a Ikbyloniau 
prince ; he represented the god Assur only because lie 
represented the city of Assur. It was through the city 
of Assur that* the god manifested himself as it were 
to men. 

One of tlie consequences of tliis fact was that Assur 
was a national as opposed to a merely local god. 
Wherever the power of the city e.vtended, there the 
power of the god necessarily extended as well. When 
Assur became the capital of a kingdom, tlie wliole laud 
which owned its authority received its name and accepted 
the supremacy of its god. The local cults made way for 
the national cults ; it was not only in Assur itself that 
the god had his temple; wherever a city called Itself 
Assyrian, the worship of Assur held the- first place. 
There were no old 8anctuarie.s and cults to displace, as in 
Babylonia ; the deities who were adored in the cities of 
Assyria were of Babylonian origin, like Nina and Istar ; 
and wheu once Assyria had achieved its independence, 
and realised that it had a national life of its own, they 
were unable to maintain themselves against the national 

go<J- 

This national god had given his peojde their freedom 
and right to rule. He it was who had led their armies to 
victory, and had vanquished the hostile deities of Baby- 
lonia. He was thus identified with t]ie ,ayny to which 
Assyria owed its existence, and with the king who was 
its leader in war. Wherever the army went or the king 
established himself, Assur went also. He lost, therefore, 
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the last relics of his associjition with a particular locality, 
and became the god of the whole i)eople. From every 
point of view he was national and not local. 

Freed from the limitations of locality, he was con- 
sequently freed from the limitations of form. Bel- 
Merodach was necessarily hiimau in form, with all the 
limitations of humanity ; it was only -where his image 
was that he could bo present in visible shape. But 
Assur was not confined to the human image that re- 
presented him. He could also be reirfesented by a 
symbol, and where the symbol was he was too. The 
symbol was a standard, on winch an archer was depicted 
rising from a wfinged sun. It was carried with the 
armies of Assyria from place to place, like the ark in 
which the Israelites of the age of SamuoTsawa symbol of 
the presence of their national God. The winged sun 
refers us to Egypt; so too does the standard on which 
tlic emblem of Assur was borne. The Asiatic conquests 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty had brought Egypt and 
Assyria into contact ; the Assyrian king paid tribute to 
the Pharaoh, and doubtless depended on him for support 
against Babylonia. It was the period when Assyria was 
first feeling itself an independent nation ; the authority 
of Babylonia had been shaken off, and the god of Babylon 
had been supphtnted by Assur. We need not be sur- 
prised, therefore, if Assur consented to borrow from Egypt 
the symbol which henceforth distinguished him from tlic 
Babylonian gods, and with the symbol went the theo- 
logical ideas of whicli it was the expression. 

These theological ideas were already deeply tinctured 
by the theories of the solar cult. The winged solar 
diwsc is evidosicQ that Assur was assimilated to Amon-Ba 
of Egypt. But the assimilation stopped there. The 
Assyrians were too purely Semitic even to comprehend 
the nebulous pantheism of the Egyptian solar school; 
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Assur remained an anthropomorjdiic god, with very 
definite attributes and sharply-cut features. The archer 
who rises above the disc of the sun significantly indicates 
the contrast between the theology of Egypt and Assyria. 
Above the sun-god is the human warrior, the lord of 
hosts, the god of battles, the divine leader of the armies 
of Assur. Thei^ was no room in the practical Assyrian 
mind for a formless divinity, with its infinite transforma- 
tions and elusive shape. The Assyrian needed a soldiei’.s 
god, at once hAman and clearly defined. 

Nevertheless this human god w'as recognised as one 
with the sun-god. Or rather, perhaps, the sun was 
regarded as his visible manifestation, the mark or symbol 
under which ho displayed himself. A.ssur was thus 
essentially a Semitic Baal, but a warlike Baal, who was 
the god of a nation and not of a particular place. 

Where the nation and its army were, accordingly, 
their god was as well. And when Assyria claimed to 
rule the whole civilised world, the power and authority of 
its god became world- wide. It was in his name that the 
Assyrian troops went forth to tight, and it was “ througli 
trust in ” him that they gained their victories. Those 
who resisted them were his enemies, those who submitted 
were incorporated into his empire, and became his sub- 
jects and worshippers. All other gods ‘had to yield to 
him; ho was not only imramouut over them, but to 
worship them instead of him was an act of impiety. 
The sacrifice might continue to bo made to them and the 
prayer offered, but it was on omidition that the first-fruits 
of both sacrifice and prayer were given to Assur. 

This, however, was not all. Assur was not only 
jealous of other gods, there was no goddess who could 
share with him his power. Tn the eyes of the Assyrian 
people ho was wifeless, like Yahveh of Israel or Ghemosh 
of Moab. It is true that some Assyriologists, with more 
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zeal than knowleclg#, ]iavo found for him a wife, but 
tlicy arc not agreed as to who she was. Sometimes we 
liave been told it was Serua, sometimes Istar, sometimes 
jielit. The very fact that such a difference of opinion 
exists is sufficient to condemn the whole supposition. 
It is based on the pedantry of certain of the Assyrian 
scribes, who, educated in the literature and religion of 
Babylonia, were naturally anxious to fit their national 
god into the Babylonian system of theology. The gods 
of Babylonia had each his wife ; tliey'^wcrc each the 
head of a divine family, and consequently the chief god 
of Assyria must be the same. But it was diflicult to 
find for him a female consort. Once or twice the help 
of the grammar is invoked, and the feminine Assurit is 
made to take her place by the side of As.sur. But she 
was too evidently an artificial creation, and accordingly 
Bclit was borrowed from Bel-Meroilach, or Nin-lil from 
Bel of Nippur, and boldly claimed as the wife of Assur. 
But this too was acceptable neither to Babylonians nor 
to Assyrians, and, as a last resource, Tstar, the virgin 
goddess, was transformed into a married wife. It might 
have been thought that the idea, once started, would 
have met with ready acceptance; for Istar was the 
goddess of Nineveh, as Assur was of the older capital 
which was supei’seded by Nineveh iu the later days of 
the Assyrian empire. That it did not do so is a proof 
how firmly rooted was the wifclessness of Assur in the 
Assyrian mind ; he was no Babylonian Bel who needed 
a helpmeet, but a warrior’s god, who entered the battle 
wifeless and alone. 

I can but repeat again of him what I said years ago 
in my Hiblieii Lectures; “Assur consequently dilTers 
from the Babylonian gods, not only in the less nai-rowly 
local character that belongs to him, but also in his 
solitaiy natuiu He is ‘ king of all the gods ' in a sense 
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in which mine of tlie deities of Piuttyloiiiii were. He is 
like the king of Assyria himself, brooking no rival, 
allowing neither wife nor son to share in the hononis 
which he claims for himself alone. Ho is essentially 
a jealous god, and as such sends forth his Assyrian 
adorers to destroy his unbelieving foes. Wifeless, child- 
less, he is migh frier than the Babylonian Biialim ; less 
kindly, perhaps, less near to his w^orshippers than they 
were, but more awe-inspiring anti more ]X)werful. We 
can, in fact, traJb in him all the linciiments upon which, 
under other conditions, there might have been built up 
as pure a faith as that of the Got! of Israel.” That none 
such was ever built, m.ay be accepted as a sign and token 
that between the Semites of A,ssyria and those of Israel 
there lay a ditference which no theories of evolution arc 
able to e-xplaitt. 



LECTURE VI. 

COSMOLOOIKS. 

]\rAN was made in the likeness of tlio god’s, and, conversely, 
the gods are in the likeness of nnin. 'J.'his belief lies at 
the root of the theology of Semitic Babylonia, and 
chju’acterisos its concox)tioii of divinity. It follows 
from it that the world wliich wo see has eomc into 
e.xistence like the successive generations of mankind or 
the products of human art. It has either been begotten 
by the creator, or it has been formed out of pre-existing 
niaterials. It did not come into being of itself; it is no 
fortuitous concurrence of atoms; no self-evolved pro- 
duct out of nothing, or the result of continuous develop- 
ment and evolution. The doctrines of spontaneous 
generation and of developinent are alilce foreign to 
Babylonian religious thought. That demanded a creator 
who was liuman in his attributes and mode of work, who 
could even ma!ce mistakes and experiments, and so call 
into existence imperfect or monstrous forms which 
further experience was needed to rectify. There was 
an earlier as well as a later i‘reation, the unshapely brood 
of chaos as well as the more perfect creations of the gods 
of light. 

As we have seen, tlie cidture of primitive Babylonia 
radiated ffoAi ‘two main centres, the sanctuary of 
Nippur in tlui north, and the seaport of Eridu in the 
south. The one was inland, the other maritime ; and 
what I may term the geographical setting of the two 

37a * 
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streams of culture varied accordingly^ The great temple 
of Nippur Nvas known as fi-kur, “the house of the 
mountain-land”; it was a model of the earth, which 
those who built it believed to be similarly shaped, and 
to have the form of a mountain wliose peak penetrated 
the clouds. Its supi'ome god was the lord of the nether 
earth, his subjcct>^ wore the d<mions of the underworld, 
and the theology of his priests was associated with 
sorcery and witchcraft, and witli invocations to the 
spirits who rulo*f over the world of the dead. 

Eridu, on the contrary, was the dwelling-place of tlie 
god of the deep. Its temple, fi-Saggila, “ the lionso of 
the high liead,” was, wo are told, “in the midst” of the 
encircling ocean on wliich the whole earth rested, and in 
it was the liome of Ka, “ the lord of tlaj holy mound.” ^ 
Its g<)d was the author of Babylonian wrilinir and 

' As Die “ lioly mound ” was Die homo of K;i, it follows 

that it was oriL^iiially part of the Persian Chilf; on theother hand, tlu> 
name given to it implies that it resomltled a inouiitain lifting itself up 
into the sky. The s\iu ruse from it {IV AL v. 50. 5a); heiico it must 
have hcen tlic eastern liorizon, which, to an iijhahitant of Kridii, would 
have hccii the horizon of the sea, that ascemded towards the heavens like 
a great mound. A model was made of it, whieli hecamo the parakhu- 
or raercy-.seat of Ea in his temjde at Eridu. Wlmn Eridii and its god 
were supi'lanted by Ijabyloii and ]>ol-Mero«lae.h, the Du-azagga was trans- 
ferred to tlu! laltisr city and became “the seat of tlie oracles” in tlic 
shrine of Bel-Merodach, “whereon,” acconling to Nelniehadrezzar, “ at 
the fe.stival of Zagmnkn, at the hegiiniing of tlic year, on the 8th and 
lull days, the king of the gods of heaven and earth, Bel, the god, .siyits 
himself, while tlie gods of heaven and earth reverently regaivl him, 
slanding before him with bowed lieads.” Wlicii Nclio became Die 
minister of Merodaeh, lu; too was addrf.sscd as “the god of the holy 
mound” ( IV AL ii. ,51. 71), and one of “ the tlnce great names of Ann” 
was said to bo “ tlio king who comes forth from Die holy mound,” 
another of the names being “the creator of the lievvoiDyf hosts” {IVAL 
iii. 68. 10, 20). Even Istar, or rather Iskhara, is eallcd “the goddess 
of the holy mound” ( IV AL iii. GS. 27). It may he added that a lexical 
Uiblet makes the “holy mound ” a synonym of the deep {WAJ. v. 41, 
No. 1), 
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civilisation, and his sdii and interpreter was A-kri, “ the 
benefactor of man.” Wiiilc the theology of Nippur 
concerned itself with the dead, that of Eridu was pre- 
eminently occupied with the living. ASari is invoked 
as the god who raised the dead to life, and the arts 
which make life pleasant were the gifts of Ea himself. 
It is perhaps not without reason tliat* while En-lil of 
Ni]jpnr appears as the destroyer of mankind, Eu is their 
creator and instructor. He not only created them, but 
lie taught them how to live, and provide'd for them the 
spells and remedies which could heal the sick and ward 
off death. 

Like Khnum of Egypt, ho was called “the potter,” 
for he had moulded mankind from the clay which his 
waters formed on the shores of the Persian Gulf.^ Nor 
was it mankind only that was thus made. The whole 
world of created tilings had been similarly moidded ; the 
earth and all that dwelt upon it had risen out of the 
sea. The cosmology of Eridu thus made water the 
origin of all things; the world wo inhabit has sprung 
from the deep, which still encircles it like a serpent with 
its coils. 

But the deep over which the creator-god presided 
was a deep whjch formed part of that orderly frame- 
work of nature wherein the gods of light bear rule, and 
which obeys laws that may not be broken. It is not ' 
the deep whore the spirit of chaos held away, and of 
which she was an impersonation ; that was a deep 
without limits or law, whose only progeny was a brood 
of monsters. Between the deep of Ea and the chaos of 
Tiamilt the cosmology of historical Babylonia drew a 

.1 t • 

' ii. 5S. T>7, His Sumerian title a.s the divine potter wa.s Nnn- 

uiTii, whieli is oxjilaincd as “god of the pot,” or more literally “lord 
of the pot” (liriluiiow, Vhissijkd List, 6896). See Schcil, liemcU df 
Travanx, xs. p. 195. 
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Hlijirp lino of distinction ; the onfl excluded the other, 
and it was not until the deep of Tiaiufit Iiad liecn, as it 
were, overcome and placed within bounds, that the deep 
wlierein Ea dwelt was able to take its place. 

The two conceptions are antagonistic one to the other, 
and cun hardly ))0 explained, except on the supposition 
tiuit tliey belonf^; to two dillcrent schools of thought 
The brood of Tiamrit, it must be renicniberod, were once 
the subjects of En-lil of Nippur, and tlie Anvuma-ki, or 

spirits of tlu? earth,"' thoiigli tliey became the onlovly 
ministers of the gods of light, nevertheless continued to 
liavc tlieir dwelling-place in the undorground wjiiid, and 
to serve its mistress Allat. Tlie motley host that 
followed Tiamat in her contest with Bcl-Merodach were 
essentially the ghosts and goblins of tlie tlieology of 
Nippur; and it is with the latter, therefore, that we must 
associate the theory of the divine world witli which tliey 
are connected. The world of Nippur was a world from 
which the sea was excluded ; it was a world of ])lain and 
mountain, and of the hollow depths which lay beneath 
the surface of the earth. The cosmology of Nippur 
would naturally concern itself with the land rather than 
with the sea ; the earth and not the water would have 
l)eeii the first in order of existence, and habitation of 
tlie gods would be sought on the summit of a Mount 
Olympus rather than in the depths of an encircling 
ocean. ^ 

In the chaos of Tiamat, accordingly, I see the last 

^ El-lil, it should be noted, was eallwl “the great inountaiii ’’ (Kiir-gal, 
Sadu-ralni in Semitic), and the name of his tcinjde was iJ-kur, “ tlie 
liousc of tlui mountauj.” It is probable that the belief in the Khars.'ig- 
kurkurra, or “ mountain of the world,*’ on whicli tfic gbd?? lived, originated 
at Nippur. Froju Isa. xiv. 13 we gather that it was planed in the north. 
Nin-lil, the wife of En-lil, is called Niu-kharsag, “ the lady of the 
mountain,” by Samsu-iluua, who de.s<nibes her as “the mother who 
created me” {llrity Man., pi, ItUi, 1, 41). 
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relics of a cosmology which emanated from Nippur, and 
was accepted wherever the influence of Nippur prevailed. 
It has been modified by the cosmological ideas of Eridu ; 
and in the story of the struggle between Tiamat and 
Merodach an attempt has been made to harmonise the 
two eonllicting conceptions of the universe, and to weld 
them into a compact whole. The woi'ld of Tianifit has 
first been transformed into a watery aby.ss like that 
which the theologians of Eridu believed to be the origin 
of the universe, and then has been absorifed by the deep 
over which Ea held sway. The creator Ea has taken the 
place of the spirit of de.struction, the culture-god of the 
dragon of darkness. 

lUit a curious legend, which has been much misunder- 
stood, still preserves traces of the old cosmology of the 
great sanctuary of Northern Ikbylonia. It describes tlio 
war made against a king of Ikbylonia by the powers of 
darkness, the gnome-like beings who dwelt “in the 
ground,” where TianuU had suckled them, and where 
they had multiplied in the cavernous depths of a moun- 
tain land. They wore, wo are told, composite monsters, 
“warriors with the bodies of birds, men with the faces 
of ravens,” over whom ruled a king and his wife and 
their seven sons.^ Year after year the war continued, 
and, in spite of charms and incantations, host after host 
sent forth from Alckad was annihilated by the unclean 
and superhuman enemy. The Babylonian king w’as iji 
despair ; in vain he appealed to the gods, and declared 
liow “ terror and night, death and plague, earthquake, 
fear and horror, hunger, famine, and destruction,” had 

^ Tht?sii avft the crciitiiros described by Berossoa as s])rung from ilio 
l»o.som of TiarmU“=^’iii§od men, with four or two faces, or with the feet of 
horses and goats ; hiimau-hcadcd hulls ; ilog-hoaded horses, and tlie like — 
which were depicted on the walls of the temple of Thd-Merodach, tho 
!^uc(*.cs.sor of Bel of Nippur (Syneell. p, 29 ; Eusob. Citron, Armen, p. 10, 
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come upon his unfortunate peop’ie. “The plain of 
Akkad '' seemed about to become tlie prey of the demons 
of the niglit. How it was rescued from tlie danger thal, 
threatened it we do not know ; the story is unfortunately 
broken, and the end of it has not been found. ])ut the 
origin and character of the superhuman enemy is not 
difficult to discoi'er; their dwelling-place is in the tomb- 
like recesses of the mountains, their mother was Tiamat 
herself* and tliey have tlie monstrous sliapes of the ghosts 
and spirits of the ancient animism of Nippnrd 

The legend was fitly preserved in the sanctuary of 
Nergal, the god of the dead, at Kutlia. It too has 
mulergoue the harmonising process of later times: the 
cosmologies of Mppur and Eridu are again set in anta- 
gonism, one against tlie other, and there is a first crea- 
tion as well as a second engaged in tlio same struggle 
as tliat which under a ditlerent form is described in tlie 
legends of Eridu and Eabylon, But the antagonists in 
it are alike the inhabitants of the dry land ; tluue is 
no watery abyss from wJiicli they have sprung, whetlior 
it be the chaotic deep of Tiamat or the ocean home of 
tlie god of culture. Tlui conceptions on wliicli it rests 
belong to the inland plain of Babylonia rather tlian to 
the shores of the sea. Influenced thougji it lias been by 
the cosmology of Eridu, the (alements of which it is com- 
posed go back to an inland and not to a nuiritime 
State. 

It will be seen that our knowledge of the cosmology 
of Nippur is still scanty and uncertain. The world 
whicli it presupposed had the form of a mountain, on 
tlio peak of whicli the gods lived among the clouds of 
heaven, while the cavernous deptlis berow*‘if were peopled 

* A variant fraj^inont of tho Icj^jjcnd, as was first rccofinisod l.>y niyseir in 
tho Prf)c. tiBA. XX. ]>[). 187-181), was jjnljlisliud by Dr. Scluril from an 
early liabylouiau t^iblet iu the Pcwil tU Troran:>:, xx. \t\\ 06, 67. 
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with hosts of spirits aiii demons, the shades of the dead 
and the ghosts of a primitive animism. There was no 
(‘ricircling ocean, no abysmal deep on whicli it floated, 
and from which it luid been produced. What its origin, 
hdwever, was believed to be we do not yet know, or to 
wliat creative Zi or Lil it was lield to owe its existence, 
Tor an answer to these ([uestions we must* wait until the 
ancient libraries of Nippur have been thoronglily exca- 
vated and ox])lured.^ 

It is otliorwise witli the cosmology of’Eridu. We 
know a good deal about it, tlianks to the theologians of 
Ikibylon, wliose god Merodach was the successor and 
representative of the god of Eridu. It is true that its 
form lias lieen changed and modi tied in part for the 
.meater glory of Merodach and his city, that Merodach 
lias even taken the place of Ea as the creator, and that 
the cosmology of Nippur — or at all events of a similar 
school of thought — has been combined with that of 
Eridu, with tlie result that there are two creations, 
the first chaotic, and the second that of the pre- 
sent world. Ihit it is still easy to disentangle the 
I’arlier from the lat(*r ehunents in the story, and to 
scj^iirate what is purely 15aby Ionian from what belongs 
to Eridu. 

One of the versions of the story that have come down 
to us lias been preserved in a si)ell, of which, like verses 
of the Bible in modern times, it has been used to form a 
l>ar(;. Its antiquity is shown by the fact that it is 

' All luclicatiou iiuiy, liowovor, bo foinul in tbc statoiueiit that the 
hihum or “Lir' was the “ uiotluT-tathor’* of En-lil {ITJ/. iv. *27. &), 
fiinl the furtlier reforoiioo to Uio 7,\ or spirit ” who was the ‘'niotlier- 
iuihoi *’ of Eu-lil rad ^NiIl'lil {jrAL iv. 1. Col. ii. 25-28). The 
^‘'inlovlt'ss Sumerian knew of no cli.stino.lion of sex ; tim ereative 
I'Oncijilo \vas at once female and male. It will he noticed that the 
huDile clement takes precedence of the male in contradistinction to 
hcinitic ideas. 
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written in tlio ancient langiiagei: of Sumer. It is thus 
tliat it l)egins — 


“ No holy liouse, no house of the gods in a holy place had ns 
yet been built, 

no reed had grown, no tree been planted, 
no bricks had Ijeeii made, no structure formed, 
no house lu^l been built, no city founded, 
no city built wliere living tilings could dwell. 

Nippur was unbuilt, its temple of fi-kur was uncrected ; 
Erecli was unbuilt, its temple of E-aua was uuerected 
the deep sea was uncreated, Eridu iiubuilt. 

Tlie site of (its) holy house, tlie house of the gods, existed 
not, 

all the earth was sea, 

while in the midst of the sea was a water- course. 

In tliose days was Eridu built and the temple of fi-8ag^il 
founded, 

E-Saggil wherein dwells tlie divine king of the holy mound 
in tlie midst of the deep ; — 

Babylon was built, fi-Saggil completed ; — 
the spirits of the earth were created together, 
tliey ciUled it by the mighty name of the holy city, tlie 
seat of their well-being.^ 

Morodacli^ tied (reeds) togetliei* to form a weir in the water, 
lie made dust and mixed it with tlie reeds of the weir, 
that the gods might dwell in the seat of (their) well-being.^ 
Mankind he created, — 

1;he g()ddes.s Aruru creatt^d the seed of ijiankind witli him,® - 
the cattle of the held, tlie living creatures in the held, he 
created ; 

the Tigris and Euphrates he made, and set them in their 
place, 

giving them good names. 

Moss and seed-plant of the marsh, reed and rush he created, 
he created the green herb of tlie field, 

^ These two lines are an int(TiM)latum. • • • 

® Those three linos have been interjioluted. 

The nanw ofMemhch has heeii substituted for that of ISa. 

^ A ]ilay on tlie name of EYi-dugga, t\ie. good oily ” 

Probably an intfri poliition. 
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the earth, the marsh, ^hc jungle, 

the cow and its ycjung, the calf, the slieep and its young, 
the lamb of the fold, 
the grove and the forest, 

the goat, (and) the gazelle multiplied (?) for him. 
Bel-Merodacli ^ filled a space at the edge of the sea, 

[there] he made an enclosure of reeds, 
lie constructed [a site?], ^ 

he created [the i-eeds|, he created the trees, 
lie laid [a platform] in the place, 

[he moulded bricks], the structure he formed ; 

[he built houses], he founded cities, • 

[cities he founded and] filled them with living things ; 
Nippur he built, fe-kur he crex'ted, 

Erech he built, fl-ana he erected,'^ 

[the deep he created, Eridu he built].” 

It ifs evident tliat the poem was writloii by one who 
lived on tlie niarsliy sliorcs of the Persian Gulf, and had 
watclu^d how land could be formed by tying the reeds 
in bundles and building with them a weir. It was in 
this way that the first cultivators of Eridu protected 
their fields from tlie tide, or reclaimed the land from the 
sea. None but those wlio had actually seen the process 
could have devised a cosmology which thus applied it to 
the creation of the w^orld. To the question — “ How did 
laa eiKioweu existence?” the primitive inhabit- 

1 ^ ready answer : he too 

)<ive tie bread., land, out of which the rush and 

*1. he drew where the cattle could bo pastured, 

tlT^p ^^^t. What ho could do, the gods had 

JO ersian beginning of time ; all things must 

primeval deep, and the earth itself 

1 ^ ^^scued from the tides and created by 

‘he Bky 

A owever, int^ evident that the old poem has been 
«« clad Achpa : 

'““‘J io huvea. ^' 

j UncB do not belong to tbe oviginal poem. 
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revised and rc-cdilod by the ^‘ricstliood of Babylon. 
£-Saggil, the temple of Bel-Merodacli of Babylon, lias 
been confounded with the earlier lil-Saggil of Eridu, and 
the creator-god Ea has been supplanted by Merodach. 
The supplanter, however, cannot conceal his foreign 
origin. The “ enclosure ” or' “ dwelling-place,” “ at tl)o 
edge of the ^a,” must have been made in the first 
instance by the god of the deep, not by the sun-god ot 
Babylon. Merodach had nothing to do with the sea 
and marshlaiid, with cities tliat stood on the margin of 
the ocean, or reeds that grew by its shores. He was tlio 
god of an inland city, and he symbolised tlie sun and 
not the sea. 

It is i)ossible that even before its alteration at the 
hands of tlie theologians of Babylon, the old eosnio- 
logical poem of Eridu had boon modified in accordance 
with the requirements of a theology which resulted fmiji 
a fusion of Sumerian and Semitic ideas. The doctrine 


of the triad is already presupposed by it; Nippur, 
Erech, and Eridu, with their sanctuaries of Bel, Ann, 
and Ea, already represent Babylonia, and the temples of 
Bel and Ann even take jjrecedence of that of Ea. At 
the same time tlie parallelism between Nippur and Erech 
on the one side, and Eridu on tlie othe?. 

The uncreated ;< deep,” on the inargih 

stood, has nothing corresponding with i 

ceding lines, while the place of tho tid set them in tlieir 

and Erech is occupie<l by tho rianic of 

It seems clear that tlic reference , , , , , 

... . T,T n J r. created, 

sanctuary-cities of isorthern and (^ei 

an interpolation, which breaks and 

Originally, we may conclude, the po , , 
only ; its author knew nothing of the 
Babylonia; for him the temple of Ea afortl'ftoi'Ea, 
house of all “ the goda" ' 
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Ea, under the ma§k of Mcrodach, is the creator of 
mankind, as of all things else. In this act of creation 
the goddess Arum is coupled with him ; we have no 
materials at present for explaining why she should have 
been introduced, or whether the introduction formed 
pirt of the original legend. It is not the only passage, 
however, in which she appears as a creaUess. According 
to the Epic of Gilgames, she had created the great hero 
of Babylonia, and it was she also who moulded Ea-bani, 
the companion of Gilgames, out of clay -which she had 
kneaded with her hands. Like Ea, therefore, she was a 
modeller in clay, and there was good reason for associat- 
ing her w'ith the divine potter who had made man. 
Had she been a god she would doubtless have been 
identified with him; as it was, she had to remain liis 
eoriipanion and associate, whose name could not bo for- 
gotten oven by a worshippei' of Ea. Probably she was 
the goddess of some Babylonian city where she played 
the part that Ea played at Eridu ; it may be that her 
sanctuary was at Marad, whicli claimed, as it would 
seem, to be the birthplace of Gilgames. 

The name of the first man was Adapa, “ the son of 
Eiidu.” Ea had created him without a helpmeet ; he 
had endowed him with wisdom and knowledge, but had 
denied to him the gift of immortality. Each day he 
baked the bread and poured pure water into the bowl ; 
at night ho drew the bolts of the gates of Eridu, and at 
dawn he sailed forth in his bark to fish in the waters of 
tlie Persian Gulf. Once, so the story ran, the south 
wind upset his skiff, and in revenge he broke its wings. 
But the south wind was a servant of Anu, and the god of 
the sky demanded the punishment of the daring mortal. 
Ea, however, intervened to save the man he had created. 
He clad Adapa in a mourner’s robe, and showed him the 
road to heaven, telling him what he was to do in the 
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realm of Anu, but forbidding liim ^to cat or drink there. 
The gate of heaven was guarded )jy the gods Tammuj! 
and Nin-gis-zida, who asked him the meaning of the 
mourner’s garment which he wore.^ When he answered 
that it was for their own selves, because they had vanished 
from the earth, their hearts were softened, and they 
became his int«rcessors with Ann. Anu listened, and 
forgave ; but that a mortal man should behold the secrets 
of heaven and earth was so contrary to right, that he 
ordered the ^od and water of life to be offered him. 
Adapa, however, remembered tlie commands of Ea, and, 
unlike the biblical Adam, refused the food of immor- 
tality. Man remained mortal, and it was never again 
in his power to eat of the tree of life. Eut in return, 
sovereignty and dominion were be.stowed upon him, and 
Adapa became the father of mankind. 

The legend is a Eabyloniati attempt to explain the 
existence of death. It is like, and yet unlike, the story 
in Genesis. The bibliciil Adam lost the gift of immor- 
tality because his desire to become as God, knowing 
good and evil, had caused him to be driven from the 
Paradise in which grew the tree of life. Adapa, on the 
other hand, was already endowed with knowledge by his 
creator Ei, and his loss of immortality was due, not to 
his disobedience, but to his obedience \o the commands 
of the god. Adam was banished from the Garden of 
Eden, “ lest he should put forth his hand and take of 
the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever ” ; while in the 
Babylonian legend it was Anu himself who was reluctant 
that one who had entered the gate of heaven should 

’ For Tammuz and Nin-gm-zida, see above, p .?,’iO,inotc. It may be 
added that in the Maqlft collection of incantation te.xts, Niu-gis-zida 
seems to be regarded aa a goddess and tlie consort of Nusku, the flre-god. 
Nin, in Sumerian, more often signified “ lady” than " lord.” It ia i)OS- 
sible that at Gridu she was held to be the wife of Tammuz. 
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romain a mere mortel man. Babylonian polytheism 
allowed the existence of divided counsels among the 
gods ; the monotheism of Israel madci this impossible. 
There was no second Yahveh to act in contradiction to 
the first ; Yahveh was at once the creator of man and 
the God of heaven, and there was none to dispute His 
will. There is no room for Ann in the Book of Genesis ; 
and as Ea, the creator of Adapi, was unwilling that the 
man he had created should become an immortal god, so 
Yahveh, the creator of Adam, siinilarly^denied to him 
the food of immortal life. 

That there is a connection between the Biblical story 
and tlic Babylonian legend is, however, rendered certain 
l)y the geography of the Biblical Paradise. It was a 
garden in the land of Eden, and Edin was the Sumerian 
name of the plain” of Babylonia in which Eridu 
stood. Two of the rivers which watered it were the 
Tigris and Euphrates, the two streams, in fact, which we 
are specially told had been created and named by Ea at 
the beginning of time. Indeed, the name that is given 
to the Tigris in the Book of Genesis is its old Sumerian 
title, which survived in later days only in the religious 
literature. Even the strange statement that “ a river 
went out of Eden,” which ‘‘ was parted and became 
into four heads,” is explained by the cuneiform texts. 
The Persian Gulf was called “ the Salt Eiver,” and, 
thanks to its tides, was regarded as the source of the 
four streams which flow’ed into it from their heads ” 
or springs in the north. On early Babylonian seals, Ea, 
the god of the sea, is depicted as pouring sometimes the 
four rivers, sometimes only the Tigris and Euphrates, 
from a vase tlidt Tie holds in his hands. Years ago I 
drew attention to a Sumerian hymn in which reference 
is made to the garden and sacred tree of Eridu, the 
Babylonian Paradise in the plain of Eden. Dr. Pinches 
25 
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has since discovered the last line tlie hymn, in which 
the picture is completed by a mention of tlie riveis 
which watered the garden on either side. It is thus that 
the text reads — 

“ 111 Eridu a vino ’ j^rew over-shadowing ; in a lioly place was 
it brouglit forth ; 

its root was oh bright lapis, set in the world beneath. 

Tlie path of Ea was in Eridn/^ teeming Math fertility. 

Ilis seat (there) is the centre of tlio earth ; 

his couch is ^tlie bed of the primeval mother.^ 

Into the heart of its holy house, which spreads its shade like 
a forest, hath no man entered. 

In its midst is Taiiunuz, 

l)Ctweeii the mouths of the rivers on both vsides.”* 

The sacred tree of tlie garden of Eridu was, however, 
not the tree of life. It was rather the tree of knowledge. 
This is shown by an inscription of Eri-Aku or Arioch, 
ill which he describes himself as the executor of the 
oracle of the sacred tree of Eridu/' Perhaps it is to the 
same tree that reference is made in a magical text, in 
which a man possessed of “ the seven evil spirits " is 
healed with the help of “ the tree which shatters the 
power of the inculnis, and upon whose core the name of 
Ea is recoi’ded.” Put Ea was not only the god of 
wisdom, he was also the god of ‘‘ life,” and the trees of 
both wisdom and life iniglit therefore^ be fitly jdaced 
under his protection. 

When Uabylon became the supreme head of Babylonia 
under Khammurabi and liis successors, the creative func- 

^ Perhaps Hoininel is rigid in translating ** palm.” 

Cp. Gen. iii. 8, 

^ Zikuin or Nanmiu, the abyss, who is called the mother of Ea. 
Narnnm is gisam as the Sumerian name or title of Zjkuin in Curieiform 
Texts, xii. p. 26, 1. 20. 

* Sec my Hihbert Lectures, p. 238, and Pinches, Joimial of the Victond 
ImtUute, xxix. i). 44. 

» WA I iv. ir>, Col. ii. 5, 6, 
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tions of Ea were uf/irped by Merodach. A long poem 
celebrating the glories and power of Merodach, his 
struggle with chaos and creation of the world, and, 
finally, his formal investiture with the names and pre- 
rogatives of Ea, has been preserved to us in part. Ever 
•since its discovery by Mr. Geoi’ge Smith it has been 
known as the Epic of the Creation, arM the parallelism 
between the first tablet composing it and the first 
chapter of Genesis has long attracted attention. But 
the poem is of late date. It belougk to an age of 
religious syncretism and materialistic philosophy; the 
mythological beings of popular belief are resolved into 
cosmological principles, and the mythological dress in 
which they appear has a theatrical effect. The whole 
poem reminds us of the stilted and soulless productions 
of the eighteenth cenltiry, in which commonplace ideas 
and a prosaic philosophy masquerade as Greek nymphs 
or Roman gods. It is only here and there, as in the 
description of the contest with Tiamfit, or in the con- 
cluding lines, — if, indeed, tliey belong to the poem at all, 
— that it rises above the level of dull mediocrity. 

But mediocre .as it may be from a literary point of 
view, it is of considerable value to the student of Baby- 
lonian cosmology. The author is fortunately not original, 
and his materials, therefore, have been drawn from the 
folk-lore or the theology of the past. A welcome 
commentary on the first tablet has been preserved, 
moreover, in the ProUevis and Solvtions of First 
Principles, written by the philosopher Damascius, the 
contemporary of Justinian, whose accuracy and acquaint- 
ance with Babylonian sources it proves. Unfortunately 
the tablet is Broken, and the final lines of it are con- 
sequently lost — 

“When above unnameti was the heaven, 
the earth below by a name was uncalled, 
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the primeval deep was their begetter, ^ 

the. eliaos of I'iamut was the mother of them all. 

Their waters wi've (‘iubo.s«)med in one place, 

the corn-stiilk was iingatherecl, the marsli-plant iingrowii. 

At that time the gods had not appeared, any one of them, 
by no name were they called, no destiny [had they fixed]. 
Tlieii were the [])rimcval] gods created, 

Lakhniii and Laj^liamu came forth [the first]. 

Until they grew up . . . 

Ansar and Kisar witre created . . . 

Long were the da\'s . . . 

Anil [Bel and liila were made].” 

To the Babylonian, name and existence were one and 
the same. Nothing could exist unless it had a name, 
and whatever had a name necessarily existed. That the 
heaven and earth were unnamed, thore^forc, was equivalent 
to saying that they were not yet in being. The words 
with which the Book of Genesis begins are a curious 
contradiction of tfie statement of the Ihibylonian cos^ 
mologist. But the contradiction illustrates the difference 
between the Hebrew and the Babylonian points of view. 
The Hebrew was not only a monotheist ; he believed 
also that cverytliing, even from the beginning, had been 
made by the one supreme God ; the Babylonian, on the 
contrary, started with a materialistic philosophy. There 
are no gods at the outset; tlio gods themselves have 
been created like other things ; all that existed at first 
was a chaos of waters. The Babylonian cosmology is 
that of Genesis without the first verse. 

The word I have rendered chaos” is mumviu. 
Damascius explains it as vo7]To<i /coct/ao?, '‘the world of 
thought ” or “ ideas.” It is a world which has as yet iio 
outward form or content, a world witiio^ife matter, or 
perhaps more probably a world in which . matter is 
inseparable from thought. And for this reason it is 
formless ; matter as yet had assumed no shape, there is 
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no single part of which is so defined and separated 
from the rest as to receive a name and there})y to exist. 
There is nothing but a dark and formless deep, which 
can be imagined but not pictured or described. 

The chaos, however, is a chaos of waters. Once 
more, therefore?, we are taken back to Eridu and the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and to the* cosmology which 
saw in the water 11 le origin of all things. But the 
(‘osmology itself has been strangely changed. There is 
no longer a creator god, no longer ah Ea, who, like 
Yahveli, existed before creation, and to whom the earth 
and its inhabitants owe their existence. He has been 
swept aside, and an atheistic philosophy has kiken his 
])lace. The mythological garb of the larger part of the 
poem cannot disguise the materialism of its preface ; in 
the later tal)lets of it Tiamat may once more be the 
dragon of popular imagination, but the first tablet is 
careful to explain that this is hut au adaptation to 
folk-lore and legend, and that Tiamat is really what her 
name signifies, the chaos of waters. 

The process of creation is conceived of under the 
Semitic form of generation. The Deep and the chaos of 
waters becoirn^ male and female principles, from whom 
other pairs are generated. The process of generation 
easily passed into the emanation of the Gnostic systems 
of theosophy under the iuHuencc of Greek metaphysics. 
But the poet of liabylon remained true to his Semitic 
point of view ; for him creation is a process of generation 
rather than of emanation ; and though the divine or 
superliuman beings of the old mythology have become 
mere primordial (^Itunents, they are still male and fcmiale, 
begetting clriMren like men and gods. 

To find the elemental deities or primnples that could 
thus form in t he chain of evolution, it was necessary 
to fall back on the spirits or gliosts of the early 

9 
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Sumerian cult who were esscntiaHy material in their 
nature, and had nothing in common with the Semitic 
Baal. Lakhmu and hia consort were part of the 
monstrous brood of Tiamat; they represented the first 
attempts to give form and substance to the universe. 
But the form was still chaotic and immature, suitably 
symbolised by bebgs, half human and half bestial, whicli 
had descended to Semitic Babylonia from Sumerian anim- 
ism, and whose memory was kept alive by religious art. 

Lakhmu and*'Lakhamu were followed by An-sar and 
Ki-sar, the upper and lower firmament. Tlie one 
originally denoted the spirit-world of the sky, the other 
the spirit-world of the earth.^ They were not gods in 
the Semitic sense of the term. But the Babylonhni 
theologians transformed them into abstractions, or ratljev 
into Platonic archetypes of the heaven and earth. Their 
appearance meant that the world luid at last taken form 
and substance ; the reign of chaos was over, and limits 
had been set which should never again be overpassed. 
The earth and the sky boundtjd and defined one another ; 
the age of formlessness was ended, and an orderly 
universe was being prepared lit to receive the present 
creation. 

But tlie work of preparation was a long one, and not 
until it was finished could the gods of Semitic Babylonia 
be bom. But even they have ceased to be gods for the 
philosophic cosmologist. They arc replaced and repre- 
sented by the triad of .Ami, Bel, and Eii, who thus become 
mere symbols of the sky, the earth, and the water, tlie 

'So in U'AI. iv. an. 49, mi-mir Id-Mt is transliilt-il “the Iiosts of 
Leaven and cartli." In irAI. v. 43. 27, the Sumerian “the divine 
scribe, the creator of the liosts of earth,” is pftrajtlira#e«l by the Semitic 
translator , A'ttAd khsnt samU w irtsUi, “Neho, the captain of the 

hosts of heaven and earth.” For the Semite, the god he wor.ship|icd 
was lord of the hosts of heaven as well as of the spirits of the 
earth. 
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elements which Biibylouian philosophy regarded as con- 
stituting the present world. Doubtless, did we possess 
the rest of the tablet, w'e should read how the other 
“ great gods ” were sprung from them. 

The later tablets of the Epic, which are devoted to 
the glorification of Merodacli, are for the most part of 
little interest for the cosmologist. TJjey describe at 
wearisome lengtli and with tedious reiteration the chal- 
lenge of Tiamfit to the gods, the arming of Merodach, 
and his victory over the dragon. Eeligioiis and mytho- 
logical conceptions of all kinds have been laid under 
contribution, and confusedly mingled together. It was 
necessary that Merodach, the supreme god of Babylon, 
should have been the creator of the world ; and it w’as 
therefore also necessary that the creative acts of the 
other creator gods of Babylonia should be transferred to 
him, however diverse they may have been. Hence, in 
the course of the poem, Merodach is described as destroy- 
ing and creating by his word alone, — a cosmological 
conception which reminds ns of that of the Egyptian 
school of Hermopolis, while after the destruction of 
Tiamilt he is said to have cut her in half like a Hat fish, 
forming the canopy of heaven with one half, above which 
tlio “ fountains of the great deep ” were kept firmly barred. 
Tliis is in Hagr<tnt contradiction with the cosmogony of 
the Introduction, but it is probable that it was derived 
from Nippur, where En-lil was perhaps described as 
creating the heavens and earth in a similar fashion. 
When the creative functions of En-lil were usurped by 
Merodach, the old myth was transferred to the god of 
Babylon ; and accordingly, in the paean which seems to 
form the end jof the Epic, Bel of Nippur is declared to 
have bestowed upon j\Icrodach his name of “lord, of the 
earth,” and therewith the powcr.s and functions which 
accompanied it. 
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The struggle between Tiauuit, the dragon of darkness, 
and Merodach, the god of light, 'must originally have 
symbolised the dispersion of the black rain-cloud and 
raging tempest by the rays of the sun. But the author 
of the poem evidently regards it from a cosmological 
point of view. For him it is the victory of order over 
chaos, of the present creation over the formless world of 
the past, and ol fixed law over anarchy and confusion. 
The conception of a law, goAerning the universe and 
unable to be l^roken, lay deep in the Babylonian mind. 
Even the gods could not escape it; they too had to 
submit to that inexorable destiny which distinguished 
the world in which we live from the world of chaos. 
All they could do was to interpret and reveal the decree.s 
of fate; the decrees themselves were unalterable. It 
was not Bel who issued them ; they were contained in 
the tablets of destiny which he wore on his breast as the 
symbol of his supremacy, and which enabled him to 
predict the future. These were, indeed, tlic Urim and 
Thumraim which, like the higli priest of Israel, he was 
privileged to consult.^ What they did was not to make 
him the arbiter of fortune, but its interpreter and seer. 
He learned from them liow tlic law's of the universe were 
going to work, what destiny had in store for it, and how, 
therefore, it was needful to act. It dots not even seem 
that his prevision extended beyond a year; at all events, 

* It if) possiWo that the Hebrew Hrini anti Tlmnimiiii were really 
nccted with the Babylonian “tablets of destiny.” Tlic hitter were 
fastened “on the l)rca.st,” accoi'ding to the Epic of the Creation, like the 
Urim and Thumniim of the Israelitish high priest. In fVAI. iv. IS, 
Ifo. 3, Ea deserihes a sort of magical breastplate, made of gold, whicli 
Avas to be set with preeioiis stonc.s and fastened to the breast. Nine 
stones arc named, w'hich seem to have been carved into figmcs of the 
gofls, like Egyptian amulets, since they are said to b# '^‘thc flesh of the 
gods.” Professor Zimmern even suggests {Ikilniy, xvr Kcntilniss ik.i' 
fialiylviu'iii'Im IMifjim, ]i. 01) that Urim is to lie identified witli the 
As.syrian nrla, a synonym of Urlu (Itrdh), “instruction ” or “law.” 
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when Bel of Nippur had yielded up liis rights to Bel of 
Babylon, we are told \hat the latter had to sit each New 
Year’s day in the mystic chamber of the fates,” deter- 
mining the destiny of mankind during the ensuing year. 

The victory over Tiamat was followed by the assign- 
ment of particular posts in the sky to Ami, Bel, and Ea. 
This again harmonises but ill with the cosmology of the 
preface to the poem ; but the astronmiiers had long since 
divided the lieaven between the gods of the Babylonian 
triad, and the honour of first doing so^ is accordingly 
assigned to Mevodach. Then comes an account of the 
creation of the heavenly bodies — 

“ Bo prepared the stations of the great gods 
the stars corresponding to them he established as coiustclla* 
tions ; 

he made known tlie year, and marked out tlie signs of the 
zodi<ac. 

Three stars he assigned to each of the 12 montlis, 
from the lK?giniiing of the year till (its) close. 

He established the station of Jupiter that they might kiujw 
their bounds, 

tliat they slioiild not sin, should not go astray, any one of 
them. 

The stations of Bel and Ea he tixed along with it. 

He opened gates on botli sides, 

he strengtlienojl (their) bolts on tlie left hand and the right ; 
in the middle lie set a staircase.* 

He made the moon appear illuminating the niglit; 
he established it as the luminary of niglit tliat the days 
might be known.” 

Here it will be noticed that, as in Genesis, the heavenly 
bodies are regarded as already in existence. What the 

creator did was to establish them in their stations, and 

• . * 

‘ Ooinpave the ‘‘hulcler” of Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 12). A similar stair- 
t ase or ladder is represented on the conical or egg-shaped stone which 
symbolised the moon-god of llarran (e,gf. Lajard, Cu/fe dc Miihra^ 54, 4). 
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appoint them to mark and register time. In fact, as 
soon as Ansar — the upper firmament — appeared, they 
appeared also, tliough in an embryonic form. Merodacli 
is thus an arranger rather than a creator, the founder of 
astronomy and the calendar rather than the maker of 
the stars. It is significant, however, that there is no 
reference to thc^ sun ; the sun-god could hardly fi.'c for 
himself the laws lie had to obey. 

It has usually been .supposed that the account of the 
orderly arrangement of the stars was followed by that of 
the creation of animals. But the taljlet on which tho 
latter is found is a more fragment, and Profe,ssor Zimmern 
may be right in thinking that it belongs to a different 
story of the creation. At any rate, tfie creation in it is 
assigned to “ the gods ” generally “ in tlicir assembly ” 
rather than to Merodach alone. On the other hand, as 
we have seen, the author of the Epic did not hesitate to 
introduce into it cosmological myths .'ind ideas which 
agreed but badly together, and it is not likely that he 
would have omitted to notice the creation of animate 
things. 

But a description of the creation of the world, or even 
of the great struggle between tho gods of light and tlie 
dragon of darkness, was not the main purpose of the 
Babylonian poem. This was the glorification of the god 
of Babylon. The story of the creation was introduced 
into it because it was necessary that the supreme god of 
the universe should also be its creiitor, and it was for 
the same reason that the overthrow of the powers of 
darkness and anarchy was assigned to Merodach alone. 
He usurped and absorbed the prerogatives and attributes 
of the older gods ; their virtues, .as it* passed to 
him along with their .sovereignty and kingdom. The 
fact is very plainly (expressed in what appears to he the 
concluding tablet of the Epic. Here tho names, and 
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tlierewith the essential^ natures, of the other deities are 
formally handed over to Bel-Merodach of Babylon. 
Henceforward he is acknowledged in heaven as well as 
in earth, the supreme Bel or Baal of Semitic faith, the 
father of gods and men. Ea, the lord of the deep, and 
Bel of Nippur, “ the lord of the earth,” alike yield up 
to him their powers ; he assumes their names and titles ; 
and, thanks to the centralising influence of Babylon, 
Babylonian religion approaches monotheism as nearly as 
its local character ever allowed it to do.* The creator 
alone could rightfully claim the worship of the creatures 
lie had made. 

But it was an approach merely ; the final step was 
never taken, even by the more speculative theologians of 
Ifabylonia, which swept away the polytlieisni of tlie local 
cults, and left Merodach without a rival. 

Herein lies the great contrast between the Babylonian 
and the Hebrew conceptions of the creation. The Hebrew 
cosmology starts from the lielief in one God, beside whom 
there is none else, vfhether in the orderly world of to-day 
or in the worhl of chaos that jireceded it. On its fore- 
front stand the words, “ In the beginning God crcintcd 
tlic heavens and the earth.” Tliere was chaos, it was 
true, but it was a chaos whicli had no existence ajiart 
from God, who Vas its absolute master to carve and 
fashion as He vrould. The deep, too, W'as there ; but the 
deep was neither the impersonation of Tiamat nor the 
realm of Ea; the breatli of the one God brooded over it, 
awaiting the time when tlio creative wrord should be 
uttered, and the breath of ( iod should become tlie life of 
the world. The elements, indeed, of the Hebrew cosmo- 
logy are all Ih\bykmian ;. even the creative W'ord itself 
Was a Babylonian conception, as tlie story of Mea'odaoh 
has shown us ; but the spirit that inspires the cosmology 
is the antithesis of that which inspires the cosmologies 
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of Babylonia. Between the polyj^heism of Babylonia and 
the monotheism of Isiuel a gulf is iixed which cannot 
be simnned. 

The Babylonian Epic of the Creation, as we may 
continue to call it, sums up and incorporates the various 
cosmological sy.stems and fancies that had been current 
in the country. They are thiown into a mythological 
form with a philosophical introduction. Wc may there- 
fore regard it as embodying the latest and most fully 
elaborated at^Kjmpt of the Babylonian mind to explain 
the origin of tilings. It is probably not much older than 
the age of the Second Assyrian empire, though the 
materials out of which it has been composed go back to 
the earliest days of Babylonian antiquity. But it 
exemplifies the three principles or fundamental ideas 
upon which Babylonian cosmology rested — the belief 
that water is the primal element, the belief in a lawless 
chaos from which the present world has, as it were, been 
rescued after a long and fierce struggle between the 
powers of darkness and light, and a belief in generation 
as the pi’iniary creative force. The doctrine that in 
water we must see the source of all things — a doctrine 
that made its way through the cosmologies of Bhcenicia 
and Israel into that of the Greek philosopher Thales — 
can be traced back to the days when Eridu was the sea- 
port of Babylonia, and its inhabitants reclaimed the 
marshlands from the sea, and speculated on the origin of 
the soil on which they dwelt. The belief in the two 
creations of darkness and light, of confusion and law, 
may have arisen from the first contact between the 
teaching of Nippur and that of Eridu, and the endeavour 
to reconcile the antagonistic, conception^ tlhat underlay 
them, find the contrary systems of creation which they 
presupposed. The belief, finally, in generation as a motive 
force was part of the religious heritage that was common 
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to tlic Semitic race. Sjmitic religion centred in a divine 
family which corrospondod to the family of the worshipper 
on earth ; tho gods were fathers and mothers, and begat 
children like the human parents, after wliom they were 
luodellcd. In so far, therefore, as the universe was divine, 
it too must have been evolved in the same fashion ; it 
was only when it ceased to partake of tlie^divine nature, 
and to assume its present form, that the god could deal 
with the materials of which it consisted, as the potter 
dealt with his clay ; or could even create By the simple 
word of his mouth, like the man who similarly created 
the names of things, and therewitli tlie things themselves 
which the names denoted. With the rise of philosophic 
speculation the process of divine generation became a 
process of emanation. Tho gods passed into mere sym- 
bols, or rather cosmic principles and elements ; they 
retained, indeed, their double nature as male and female; 
but that was all. The human element that once was in 
them disappeared, tlic concrete became the abstract. 
Mummu Tiami\t was explained as the world of immature 
ideas, — the simple “ apprehension,” we might almost say, 
of the Hegelian philosophy, — and the first of the “ iEons ” 
of the later Gnosticism was thus started on its way. 
Babylonian religion had been narrowly local and anthro- 
pomorphic ; under the guidance of a cosmological philo- 
sophy it tended to become an atheistic materialism. 
The poet who wrote the introduction to the Epic of the 
Creation could have had but little faith in the gods and 
goddesses he paraded on the scene ; in the self evolved 
universe of the schools there was hardly room even for 
the creator Merodach himself. 
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THE SACRED BOOKS. 

livEUY orgamsed religion has had its sacred books. 
They have been as indispensable to it as an organised 
priesthood ; indeed, Mohammedanism is a proof that the 
sacred book is more necessary to its existence than even 
a priesthood. The sacred book binds a religion to its 
past ; it is the ultimate authority to which, in matters 
of controversy, appeal can be made, for it enshrines 
those teachings of the past upon which the faith of tlie 
present professes to rest. It remains fixed and per- 
manent amid the perpetual flow and ebb of human 
things ; the generations of men pass quickly away, rites 
and ceremonies change, the meaning of symbols is for- 
gotten, and the human memory is weak and deceitful ; 
but the written word endures, and the changes that pass 
over it are comparatively few and slight. 

Babylonia possessed an organised Veligion, a religion 
that was official, and to a large extent the result of an 
artificial combination of heterogeneous elements; and it 
too, therefore, necessarily possessed its sacred books. But 
they differed essentially from the sacred books of ancient 
Egypt. The Egyptian lived for the future life rather 
than for the present, and his sacred books were Books of 
the Dead, intended for the guidance* Ahe disembodied 
soul rin its journey through the other world. The 
interest and cares of the Babylonian, on the contrary, 
were centred in the present life. The other world was 

t 398 
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for liim a Ifiiul of slmdow and forgetfulness ; a dreary 
world of darkness and semi-conscious existence to whicli 
he willingly closed his eyes. It was in this world that 
he was rewarded or punished for his deeds, that he had 
intercourse with the gods of light, and that he was, as 
is often said in the hymns, “ the son of his god.” What 
he needed, accordingly, from his saored books was 
guidance in this world, not in the world beyond the 
grave. 

The sacred books of Babylonia thus fall into three 
classes. We have, first, the so-called magical texts or 
incantations, the object of which was to preserve the 
faithful from disease and mischief, to ward off death, 
and to defeat the evil arts of the witch and the sorcerer. 
Secondly, there are the hymns to the gods ; and, lastly, 
the penitential psalms, which resemble in many respects 
the psalms of the Old Testament, and were employed 
not only by the individual, but also in seasons of public 
calamity or dismay. We owe the first discovery of this 
sacred literature to the genius of Fram^ois Lenormant; 
he it was who first drew attention to it and characterised 
its several divisions. It was Francois Lenormant, more- 
over, who pointed out that its nearest analogue was the 
Hindu Veda, a brilliant intuition which has been verified 
by subsequent reSearch. 

Unfortunately our knowledge of it is still exceedingly 
imperfect. We are dependent on the fragmentary 
copies of it which have come from the library of 
Nineveh, and which resemble the torn leaves, mixed 
pell-mell together, that alone remain in some Oriental 
library from vanished manuscripts of the Bible and 
the Christian* FaMier.s. Until the great libraries of 
Babylonia itself are thoroughly explored, our atialysis 
and explanation of the sacred literature of the country 
must be provisional only ; the evidence is defective, and 
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the coiiclusious we draw from it n>ust needs be defective 
as well. 

Moreover, the jjurely ritual texts, which stand to the 
liyinns in the same relation that the Atharva-Veda 
stands to tlie Pig-Veda, have as yet been but little 
examined. Their translation is difficult and ob.scure, and 
the ceremonies'' described in them arc but half under- 
stood. The ritual, nevertheless, constituted an important 
part of the sacred literature, and its rubrics were 
regarded with ^t least as much reverence as the rubrics 
of the Anglican Prayer-book. Doubtless the actual 
words of which they consisted did not possess the same 
magical or divine power as those of the incantations and 
hymns, they were not — in modern language — verbally 
inspired, but they prescribed rites and actions which had 
(piite as divine and authoritative an origin as the hymns 
themselve.s. They wore, furthermore, the framework in 
which the hymns and spells were set ; and they all 
formed together a single act of divine worship, the 
several parts of which could not bo separated without 
endangering the efficacy of the whole. 

That the incantations were the older portion of the 
sacred literature of Chaldita, was perceived by Lenor- 
mant. They go back to the age of animism, to the days 
when, as yet, the multitudinous spirits and demons of 
Sumerian belief had not made way for the gods of 
Semitic Babylonia, or the sorcerer and modicine-man 
for a liierarchy of priests. Their language as well as 
their spirit is Sumerian, and the zi or “ spirit ” of heaven 
and earth is invoked to repel the attack of the evil 
ghost, or to shower blessings on the head of the wor- 
shipper. They transport us into a wotld <that harmonises 
but badly with the decorous and orderly realm of the gods 
of light ; it is a world in which the lU and the utuk, the 
galla and the^ ebimmu, reign supreme, and little room 
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seems to be left for tlie deities of the Semitic faith. 
The gods themselves, Vhcn they are introduced into it, 
wear a new aspect. Ea is no longer the creator and 
culture god, but a master of magic spells ; and his son 
Afiari displays his goodness towards mankind by in- 
structing them how to remove the sorceries in which 
they liave been involved, and the witchc^'ics with which 
they are tormented. 

But it must be borne in mind that the incantations do 
not all belong to the same age. Tlie desGription I have 
just given holds good only of the oldest part of them. 
The Sumerian population continued to exist in Baby- 
lonia after the Semitic occupation of the country, and 
Sumerian animism continued to exist as well. By the 
side of the higher Semitic faith, with its gods and 
goddesses, its priesthood and its cult, the ancient belief 
in sorcery and witchcraft, in spells and incantations, and 
in the ghost-world of En-lil, flourished among the people. 
And as in India, where Bralunanism has thrown its 
protection over the older cults and beliefs of the native 
tribes, assimilating them as far as possible, or explaining 
them in accordance with the orthodox creed ; so too in 
ancient Babylonia, the primeval animism of the people 
was tacitly recognised by the religion of the State, and 
given an oflicial Sanction. There was no declaration of 
hostility towards it such as was made by the religion of 
Israel ; on the contrary, the old incantations were pre- 
served and modernised, and the sanctity with which 
they liad been invested allowed to remain unimpaired. 
At the same time, they were harmonised, so far as 
could be, with the oflicial creed. Tlie gods of the State 
religion were i^traduced into them, and to these gods 
appeal was made rather than to “ tlie spirit of heaven ” 
and “ the spirit of earth.” The spirits and ghosts of the 
iHght existed, indeed, but from henceforth they had to 
26 ♦ 
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be subservient to the deities of the official faith. It was 
no longer the medicine-man, but the priest of the 
Semitic deity, who recited the incantation for the sup- 
pliant and the sufierer. 

We can almost trace the growth of whfit I will term 
the Book of Incantations down to the time when it 
assvimed its fiinl form. It was no Book, however, in 
the proper sense of the term, and it is doubtful whether 
all the collections which might have been comprised in 
it were ever ctimbined together’. But it is convenient 
to speak of it in the singular, so long as wo remember 
that this is merely a mode of speech. 

As a matter of fact, each great sanctuary seems to 
have had its own collection. These were added to from 
time to time ; some of them were amalgamated together, 
or parts belonging to one collection were incorporated 
into another. Spells which had been found effective in 
warding off disease or preventing evil, were introduced into 
a collection which related to the same subject, whatever 
may have been their source, and the list of gods invoked 
was continually l)cing enlarged, in the hope that some 
one at least among them might give the sufferer relief. 
Tlie older collections were modified in accordance with 
the requirements of the State religion, and the animism 
that inspired them accommodated to thb orthodox belief; 
while new collections came into existence which breathed 
tJie later Semitic spirit, and were drawn up under the 
supervision of the Babylonian priesthood. Hymns and 
even penitential psalms were embodied in them, like the 
verses of the Bible or the Qoran, which are still used as 
charms in Cliristian and Mohammedan countries ; and it 
i.s sometimes difficult to distinguish betpeen the hymn 
that served merely as an incantation and the hymn that 
was chanted in the service of the gods. Indeed, incant- 
atory formulae are not unfrequently intermixed with the 
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worcls of the hyiuu psalm, producing that grotesque 
and embarrassing medley of exalted spiritual thought 
and stupid superstition which so often meets us in the 
religious literature of Babylonia. How late some of the 
collections are in the history of Babylonian religion, may 
be judged from the fact that a time camo when the old 
Sumerian language was no longer considered necessary 
to ensure the efficacy of the charm, and collections of 
incantations were made in the Semitic language of later 
Babylonia. * 

Criticism will hereafter have to sift and distinguish 
these collections one from the otlier, and, above all, 
determine the earlier and later elements contained in 
each. At present such a task is impossible. Few, if 
any, of the collections have come down to us in a perfect 
state; there are many more, doubtless, which future 
research will hereafter bring to light ; and as long as we 
are dependent solely on the copies made for the library 
of Nineveh, without being able to compare them with the 
older texts of the Babylonian libraries, the primary con- 
dition of scicntilic investigation is wanting. Nevertheless 
there are certain collections which stand out markedly 
from among the rest. They display features of greater 
antiquity, and the animism presupposed by them is but 
thinly disguised. It is comparatively easy to separate 
in them the newer and older elements, which have little 
in common with each other. Most of them point to 
Eridu as the source from which they have been derived, 
though there are others the origin of which is probably 
to be sought at Nippur. 

In these older incantations tlie gods of the official cult 
are absent, e-teept where their names liavc beeir violently 
foisted in at a later date, and their place is taken by the 
spirits or ghosts of early Sumerian belief. The Zi or 
“ spirit of the sky,” “ the spirit of the earth,” “ the spirit 
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of Ansar and Kisar such are tlio^ superhuman powers 
that are invoked, and to whom the worshipper turns in 
liis extremity. Even when we come across a name that 
is borne by one of the deities of the later Babylonian 
religion, we find that it is tlie name not of a god, but of 
a denizen of the gliost-world. ‘‘ 0 spirit of Zikuni, motlior 
of Ea,” W'O read iv. one place ; “ 0 spirit of Nina, daughter 
of Ea”; “ 0 spirit, divine lord of the mother-father of 
En-lil ; 0 spirit, diviiio lady of the mother-father of Nin- 
lil ” ; 0 spii-it vd' the moon, 0 spirit of tlio sun, 0 spirit 

of the evening star ! I'here is as yet neither Bel of 
Nippur, nor Sin and Samas and Tstar ; the sorcerer 
knows only of the spirits that animate the universe, and 
Iniiig good and evil upon mankind. Nothing can be 
more striking than tlie enumeration of the divine powers 
to whom the prayer is directed, in an incantation of which 
I have givmi the translation in my Hibbert Lectures 
(]). 450 sqq.) — 

“ WlicllHjr it l.>e llio spirit of the divine lord of tlic earths; 
or the .spirit of tlie divine, lady of the earths; 

or the spirit of tlie divine lord of the .stars ; 

or tlie sjiirit of the divine lady of the .stars ; 

01- the spirit of the divine lord of jirogeiiie.s ; 

or the spirit of the divine lady of progouics ; 

or the spirit of the ilivine lord of . . . ; i 

or the .spirit of the divine lady of . . . ; 

or the spirit of the divine lord of the lioly mound (Ea) ; 
or the spirit of the divine lady of the holy inoiiiul 
(Dainkina) ; 

or the .s[)ivit of the divine lord of the dayspring of life; 

or the .sjiirit of the divine lady of the dayspring of life ; 

or the spirit of the divine chanter of the spirit -hosts 
(En-iue-.sari a) ; 

or the spirit of the divine chantress of hhe gvjiirit-Itosts.” * 

' literally, *Mord of the voice,"’ apjjeais t») Juive been proiiouneed 

hi in Sumerian, since the Semitic Snu was borrowed from it. The word 
has the same root as hi, “an incantation,” and the hm denoted the priest 

t 
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Even the word “ r|ivmc,” which I have used here in 
default of anything better, imports theological ideas into 
the texts vvhicli wore really foreign to them. The 
original means nothing more than “ superhuman ” or 
perhaps “ non-human ; the Sumerian term is dimmer ^ 
of which dimmCj “ a ghost,’* and dinimeay “ a spectre,” are 
but other forms; and the ideograph 1)/ which it is sym- 
bolised is an eight-rayed star> “ The divine lord ** and 
divine lady ** of the incantation are but the lil and its 
handmaid under another guise; they* are merely tlie 
ghost-like spirits who display tlicmsclves at night in 
the points of light that twinkle and move through tlie 
sky. 

The theologians of a later day amused themselves by 
cataloguing the Sumerian names of the spirits invoked 
in the ancient incantations, and transforming them into 
titles of the deities of the official pantheon. The same 
process had been followed in tlie Semitic translations 
which were added to the incantatory texts. The spirit 
of the sun became Samas, the spirit of the evening star 
became Istar. En-lil of Nippur was transmuted into Bel, 
and Niu-lil, tlie lady of tlie ghost-Nvorld, into Bilat or 

wlio “ recited” the iiieaiilatory ritual. He may thus be compared with 
the E;'y])tiaii hher There was an Crm or “ chanter of Istar,” whoso 
tochnieal iiaino was ukimim, and anotlier (»f Ea, “ the holy fatlier,” wlio 
was called the saum. The incantatory formula?, it must be remembered, 
relate for tlie most i^art to Ea and Istar. Another (dass of the Hu was 
called milUi “ the magiaii,” in Assyrian (literally, “ the questiont-r ” of the 
spirits who may have practised ventriloquism) ; in Sumerian the name 
may be read Mil^ “the chanter of the IIL'* 

^ I can still see no better etymology for dinriir, god, ’’than 

the one I proposed in my IIibl)eit Lectures (p. 1-13), viz. dim, “to create” 
or “make.” From tlie .same root w'e have dim or dimma, “olTspring” 
(IFAI. V. 20. wTlieh illustrates the antithesis between the Sumerian 
wlio regarded generation as an act of creation, and the Semite ^\ho regarded 
creation as an act of generation. In IV A L ii. 47. 20, dim takes the 
place oi dimn^ “son.” Dimmc and dimmea sho>v that in dimmcT 
filial consonant is a sntlix. 
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Beltis. The process was facilitated by the changes under- 
gone at Erklu by the magical texts themselves, oven before 
tlie days of Soinitic influence. Maritime intercourse with 
other lauds had already deeply aifectcd the theology of 
Eridu ; the crude animism of an earlier epoch had made 
way for the conception of a culture-god who taught men 
the elements of tcivilisation, and wrote books for their 
instruction. He was still a “ spirit ” rather than a god 
in the Semitic sense of the word, but he was a spirit who 
had emerged above the rest, who had aerjuired those 
family ties which formed the very foundation of civilised 
life, and to whom tlie creation of the world was due. Ea 
was not indeed a Baal, but he was already on the way to 
become a god in human form. 

At the same time, both Eii and Ins son Asari still 
appear in animal shape. Aiari is, it is true, “ the bene- 
factor of man," but he is also “ the mighty one of the 
princely gazelle,” and even “ the gazelle ” himself ; while 
Ea is “ the antelope of the deep," or more simply “ the 
antelopie.” ^ At other times he is the “ lord of the earth ” 
which he has created, or the “ king ” of that “ holy 

* fTAI. ii, 55. 27, iv. 25. 40. 1 have rotaineil hero the ordinary 
rendering of “ gazelle " for the Assyrian dtowtt, though it is more proh- 
able that its Suineriau equivalent elivi (purhai)s the Hcli. dyil) means 
“ ram.” At all events cHm is given as kahrikku or “ ram ” in So. 31 5. 
But there i.s a difficulty about the gisl to whom the mmio was originally 
applied. In HOf/. ii. 55. 31-33, “tlio princely clim,” “the mighty 
dim," and “ the earth-creating elim” are given as niinic.s of Ka ; whereas 
in JVAJ, V. 21. 11, dim i.s a synonym of tlie god Asari, and in Sc. 312 
it is the equivalent of El-lil. As “ the ship ” or ark of Ea was “ the .sliq) 
of the antelope of the deep,” Ea must have been the antelope {lurakhn) 
rather than the ram or gazelle ; and I believe, therefore, that the transfer- 
ence of w'hat was properly the name of El-lil to A^ari and hla was duo to 
the confusion that grew up between El-lil after hi* tr^sformation into 
the Semitic Bel and A^ri after his transformation into the Semitic Bcl- 
Merodach. ' The ideograph which denotes dim represents a quadiiqied, 
sometiiues with an eye, sometimes with the ideograph of sheep, attached 
to it.. 
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mound ” of waters which rose up against the sky like a 
mountain, and behind* which the sun appeared at (lawn. 
The titles that he bears point unmistakably to Eridu. 
Here alone Ea was the creator of the earth, and here 
too, in the temple of the god, was a likeness of that " holy 
mound” whereon the future destinies of mankind were 
declared. The oldest incantations which^iave come down 
to us must have been composed at Eridu in the days of 
its Sumerian animism. 

There are other divine or semi-divine panics in them 
which toll the same tale. The pure waters which heal 
the sick and destroy the power of witchcraft are brought 
by the water - spirit Nin-akha-kudda, “ the mistress of 
spells,” whom the theologians of a later time transformed 
iuto a daughter of Ea. Ban, too, the heifer of the city 
of Isin,^ appears along with the water-spirit. Like 
Zikum, she was the mother of Ea and “ the generatress of 
mankind,” and she shared with A sari the honours of the 
New Year’s festival. But Ban, it would seem, was not 
originally from Eridu. She had come there from a 
neighbouring city, and her presence in the incantations 
is a proof that even in these oldest monuments of a 
sacred literature we are still far from the beginnings of 
Babylonian religion. 

At Nippur i! was the ghosts and vampires, who had 
their habitation beneath the ground, that were objects of 
terror to the men who lived upon it. At Eridu the 
demons were rather the raging winds and storm-clouds 
which lashed the waters of Ea into fury, and seemed for 
a time to transform his kingdom into a chaos of lawless 
destruction. The fisherman perished in his bark, while 
the salt waves, inundated the land and ravaged the fields 
of the husbandman. It was here, on the shorep of the 
Tersian Gulf, that the story of the great flood was perhaps 

» lyjl. V. 52, Col. iv. 8, 
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first thrown into literary form, and ^that conception of the 
universe grew up which found its last expression in the 
legend of the struggle between Merodach and the forces 
of anarchy. At any rate it w'as here that the spirits of 
evil were pictured as the seven evil demons in whom the 
tempest was, as it were, incarnated — 

«• 

‘‘Seven are the)', seven are they, 
in the hollow of the deep seven are they 1 
(jleams (?) of the sky are those seven. 

In the hollo# of the deep, in a palace, they grew up, 

Male they are not, female they are not. 

Destructive whirlwinds are they. 

Wife they have not, child they beget not; 
compassion and mercy they do not know. 

Prayer and supplication hear they m^t. 

Horses bred in the mountains are tliey. 

Unto Ea are they hostile. 

The throne-bearers of the gods are they. 

To work mischief in the street they settle in tlie higliway. 
Evil are they, evil are they ! 

Seven are they, seven are they, seven twice again are 
they!” 

The Kcvcn evil spirits played an important part in the 
demonology of ancient Eridu, and echoes of it survive in 
the later literature. They were even transmuted into a 
god, and unified in his person under the name of “the 
divine seven while the last month of the year, the 
stormy Adar, was dedicated to them. But in earlier 
days it needed all the wisdom of Ea to counteract their 
wicked devices. The fire-god himself was sent to drive 

^ Perhaps, Jiowever, the “divine seven” was descended from tlic seven 
gods who were .sons of Eii-me sarra, according to WAI. iv. 23, No. 1. 
En-rne-sarra means “the incantatioii-pric.st of the^ (hcj^^enly) hosts {kin 
sa Hisatijf and his “ .sons ” therefore remind us of Job xxxviii. 7. It will 
not bo forgotten tliat Philo Pybliu-s made “the .seven .son.s of Sydyk, the 
Kabeiri, with tlieir eighth brother Asklepios (AslimOn),” the first w'ritcrs 
of history (Enseb. Preejf. erimg, i. 10). 
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them from tlieii* victims, ami to disclose their nature and 
origin — 

“In the mountain of tlio sunset,” it is said, “those seven 
were born ; 

in tlie inouritaiii of the sunrise those seven grew up ; 
in tlie hollows of the earth they have their dwelling; 
on the high-places of the earth their minus ani proclaimed. 
As for them, in heaven and earth they liave no dwelling, 
hidden is their name. 

Among the sentient gods they arc not known. 

Their name in heaven and earth exists nof. 

Those seven frmn the mountain of the sunset gallop forth, 
those seven in the mountain of the sunrise are bound to 
rest. 

In the hollows of the earth tliey set the foot ; 
on the high-places of the earth they lift the neetk. 

They by nought are known j iu lieavon and earth there is 
no knowledge of them.” 

The hymn or incantation which thus describes them 
belongs to a late period in the liistory of Babylonian 
religion. The animism of primitive times has been re- 
placed by tlie gods and goddesses of the later official 
faith. But the belief in the seven evil spirits still 
lingered, not only in tlic popular mind, but also iu the 
ranks of the official hierarchy; and it was still remem- 
bered tltat they’*luid been at the outset the spirits of the 
tempest, born in the clefts of the ravine or on the stormy 
niouiitaiii-top, from whence they issued like wild horses. 
Tlic Hame of sacrifice could alone avert their onset, and 
iTicantations were still composed under official sanction, 
with the help of wliich they might be driven away. The 
fact shows to how late an epoch the composition of spells 
and incantatory hymns may come down, even when the 
atmosphere they breathe is still that of Eridu,*aiid the 
language in whicli they are written is still the sacred 
>Sume).*ian. But tliero are collections of magical hymns 
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and fommlie which are oven yet later in date. The 
eight books of the so-cjilled Maqlu or “ Burning " collec- 
tion lire written throughout in Semitic Babylonian;’ 
and though two out of the nine books of another col- 
lection — that of the Surpu or “ Consuming Fever ” — are 
bilingual, they have been clearly translated from the 
more original Babylonian into Sumerian, like the Latin 
exercises of to-day.^ The official canon of the magical 
texts, in fact, was long in formation, and did not assume 
its final shape until the age of Khammurabi or later, even 
though its roots go hack to the earliest period of Baby- 
lonia, to the age of animism and the medicine-man, when 
the Sumerian was still dominant in the land, and the 
Semitic nomad or trader w'as content to learn from him 
the elements of civilisation. 

The official canon had been collected together from all 
sides. Most of the gi'eat sanctuaries of the country had 
probably contributed to it ; in most, if not in all, of them 
there must have been magical rituals which had grown 
up under the care and supervision of the prie.sthood, and 
in which the old beliefs of the people w'ere disciplined 
and harmonised with the dogmas of the State creed. Up 
to the last, one of the classes into which the priesthood 
was divided was known as the lllni or “ Chanters,” whose 
name was derived from tlie Sumerian (!n, '*'an incantation.” 
ft is this word which is prefixed to the charms and 
iucantatory hymns that constitute so integral a part of 
the magical texts ; and though in course of time it came 
to denote little more than “ recitation,” it was a recitation 
which possessed magical powers, and for which, therefore, 

^ It has been erlitod and translated by Tallqvist, Die AHsyriscfie Besch- 
worungmrie MaqH (1894), wlio calculates that it aont-^wied 1560 lines, or 
more than 9000 words. 

3 The whole work is in tlic metrical form characteristic of Semitic Baby- 
lonian. It liiws been edited by Zinimern, BeUrdge Kcnntnm der 
hahylmischen Beligion: Vie Besckw'Oningstafeln Shurpu (1896), 
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a special traiiiiiig was necessary. A single mistake iu 
pronunciation or intou?ition, a single substitution of one 
word for another, was sutficient to destroy the charm and 
necessitate the re])etition of the ceremony. Some of tlie 
incantations hatl even to be recited in a whisj)cr, like 
certain parts of the Boman missal ; and a whole series 
or collection is accordingly termed the jritual of the 
whispered charm,” reminding us of the passage in the 
Book of Isaiah where the j)r()phet refers to “ the wizards 
tliat peep and tliat mutter.”^ • 

y>y the side of the '' Book of Incantations ” — whether 
it ever existed or not — tliere was another sacred book 
containing hymns to the gods. Here, again, it is more 
than doubtful whether the various collections of hymns 
compiled for use in the great sanctuaries of the country 
were ever combi nod together and incorporated into a 
single volume. The tendency to religious centi'alisatioii 
and unification in Babylonia was arrested before it could 
produce in religion what the seventy-two books of the 
“ Illiiinination of Bel ” were for astronomy and astrology, 
a compilation in which the observations of tlie past were 
collected and brought together.^ Babylon, despite its 
political predoTuinance, never succeeded in absorbing the 
religions cults of tlie more venerable sanctuaries of the 
country; the hisA)rical conservatism of the people was 
too strong, and even Nabonidos was forced to lavish gifts 
ou the shrine of tlie sun-god at Sippara as well as upon 

' Isa. viii. 19. Tlio beginning, for instance, of tlie second book of the 
Maqia collection bad to be recited iu a wliwper before a wax image. 

‘■‘As tlio title of the latter work is sometimes written Ud-ma an 
y.N-LiL as well as Ul) ax the real translation may be “wlien 

{nuhma) Bel,’* ratbj^r tb^n “ Illiiminatiou (namam) of Bel,” tbese having 
keen tlie opening words of the first tablet. Since, however^ it was 
tvanslatcd into Greek by Berossas as a work of “Bel” (Seneca, Qumt, 
iii. 29), the name assigned to it in the text is on ihe whole to be 
preferred, 
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tliatof Moi’odiicli at Babylon. The priesthood of llaljyloi) 
wore coriteut to bo chief among their peers j there was 
no monotheistic zeal to sweep away the rival temples, 
and the intensely localised character of Babylonian 
religion prevented the rise of monotheism. And without 
rel^ous centralisation a common service-book and canon 
are not very i^obable. I’erhaps, moreover, the hymns to 
the gods were too long in detaching themselves from the 
magical ritual, and too late in acquiring a sacred character 
of their own, la attain the smne degree of divine authority 
as the incantations. Many of them are not only in 
.Semitic Assyrian, but were composed as late as the reigns 
of the last Assyrian kings, while even those which are 
bilingual seem to have been in many cases the wf)rk 
of Semitic poets, the Sumerian text being a translation 
from the Semitic into the sacred language of theology. 

At tlie same time, Lenormant was not far wrong in 
comparing the religious hymns of Chalda-a with those of 
the Rig- Veda. Like the latter, they belong to different 
periods of time, and comprise iioems as unlike one another 
as war-songs and incantations and philosophic addresses 
to the gods. Moreover, .as in the case of the incantations, 
there were collections of hymns addressed to tlie god or 
gods of tlie sanctuary in whose service they were used. 
Thus many of them belong to a coltection that must 
have been made for the temple of the sun-god at .Sippara 
or Larsa; all alike are addressed to the sun-god, the 
supreme judge of mankind ; and the language that is used 
of him is the same in each. Other hymns celebrate the 
moon-god of Ur, while othera belong to Nippur or to the 
sanctuary of Merodach at Babylon. The hymn to the 
god was as much a necessary portion Vif divine service as 
the ineantation or the ceremonial rite. 

The ritual texts tell us how and when it was employed. 
Thus on the festival of the New Year the service in the 
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temple of l5el-MerodacIi was opened by a bymn in 
honour of his ark ; and on the second of Nisan the priest 
was ordered to go down to the Euphrates at the begin- 
ning of the first hour of tlie night, and then, after putting 
ou the prescribed vestment, and taking the waters of the 
river in his hand, to “ enter into the presence of Bel,” and 
tlierc recite a long hymn in praise of J;he god. The 
Ijymn closed with a prayer — 

“Show mercy to tliy city of I’ahylon ; 
to K-Saggil Hiy temple incline thy face ; * 
grant the prayers of thy people the sous of Bahylon ! ” 

But there is yet anotlier proof of the sacred character 
that attaclied itself to the liymns. Many of them were 
employed as incantations. Not only were they in- 
troduced into tlie magical texts, like the verses of the 
Bible when used as charms, but the magical element was 
inserted in tlie hymn itself. TJie address to the deity 
was combined with spoils and incantations, producing a 
confused medley of spiritual expressions and grovelling 
superstition that is at once repellent and grotescjuc to 
our modern notions. Tlie hymn, moreover, is prefaced 
by the word en or “ incantation,” wliich makes its words 
as authoritative and unalterable as the rest of the magical 
ritual. The saiifc sacreduess that invests the latter 
invests also the liymn. The hymn, in short, is as mucli 
vmbally inspired as the incantation or spell; indeed, 
between the hymn and the incantation no clear line of 
di'marcation was drawn by the Babylonian, and it is 
fluestionahle whether he w-ould have recognised that 
there wiis any such line at all. 

It was in tliQ use that was made of them, and not in 
their essentml nature, that the hymn to the god lyid the 
incantation differed from one another. And as animism 
preceded the official religion of Babylonia, and the belief 
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in spirits preceded the worship of the gods, so too did 
the incantation precede the hymn. The sacreduess that 
was acquired by the hymn was originally reflected from 
the incantation ; it was not the contents of the hymn, 
but the actual words of which it was composed, that 
gave it its sacred and authoritative character, and con- 
secrated its employment by tlic priestly caste. 

It is accordingly with good reason that I Jiavc de- 
scribed the hymns, like the incantations proper, as 
verbally inspk’ed. Ihe inspiration lay in the words 
more than in the sense they conveyed ; an error of 
pronunciation was more fatal tlian a misumlerstanding 
of their meaning. As long as tlie words were re^cited 
correctly, it mattered little whetlier either ])riest or 
people understood precisely what tliey meant. 

I have already in an earlier lecture quoted some lines 
from the hymn to the moon-god wliich was prol)al)ly 
composed for the services in the great temple of Ilr. 
The hymns in honour of the sun-god are much more 
iiumeroius, and formed part of a collection which seems to 
have been made by tlie piiests of Iht-Uri, the temple of 
the sun-god at Sippara, The sun-god they celebrate is 
the incorniptible "'judge of mankind,” the rewarder of 
the innocent and tlie punisher of the guilty, who sees all 
that is done on earth, and acts towards tliose who call 
upon him witli justice and mercy. 

“0 lord,” we read in one 'of them,’ “illuminator of the dark- 
oi:)eiier of the sickly face, 

merciful god, who setteth up the fallen, who helpcth the 
weak, 

unto thy light look the great god.^, 

the spirits of earth all gaze upon thy*fac(i#k 

Topgues in unison like a single word thou directest, 


» iv. 19, No. 2. 
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smiting their heads tliey look to the light of tlie mid-day 
sun. % 

Like a wife thou standest, glad and gladdening. 

Thou art their light in the vault of the far-olF heaven. 

Thou art the object of their gaze in the broad earth. 

Men far and near behold thee and rejoice ! ” 

The language of another hymn is in a similar strain — 

9 

“ Direct the law of the multitudes of mankind ! 

Thou art eternal righteousness in the h(iavens I 

Thou art of faithful judgment towards al]^ the world ! 

Thou knowest what is right, thou knowest what is wrong. 

0 sun-god, righteousness hath lifted up its foot ! 

0 sun-god, wickedness hatli been cut down as with a knife! 

0 sun-god, tlie minister of Ann and Bel art thou ! 

0 sun-god, the judge supreme of heaven and earth art thou! 

0 lord tjf tlie living creation, the pitiful one (who directest) 
the world ! 

0 sun-god, on this day purify and illumine the king the 
son of his god ! 

Whatever worketh (n il in his body let it be taken away I 

Cleanse him like the goblet of the Zoganes ! 

Illumine him like a cup of ghee; 

like the copper of a polished tablet let Ijim be made bright! 

lleleasc him from the ban!’^^ 

The last wonls illimtrate tliat sLrauge mixture of 
spiritual thougl** and the arts of the sorcerer to which I 
liave more than once alluded. The hymns to the sun- 
god were not yet emancipated from the magical beliefs 
and ceremonies in which they had had tlieir origin ; they 
were still incantations rather than hymns in the modern 
sense of the word. The collection to which they belonged 
must have been used by the class of pi-iests known as 
“ Chanters or Jilnchanters,” wlio had succeeded to the 
sorcerers and medicine-men of the pre-Semilic past ; and 
the fact explains how it is that in many of them we 
I fFAL iv. 2S, No. 1. 
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have au alternating antiphonal servioe, portions of them 
being recited by the priest and other portions by the 
worshipper. In some instances, indeed, the verses seem 
to have been alternately intoned by the priest and the 
assistant ministers, like the canticles or psalms in the 
Christian worship of to-day. The practice had its origin 
in the magical ritual, where the sorcerer lirst recited the 
incantiition, and then called upon the individual to repeat 
it once or ofteuer after him. It is another proof of the 
intimate connecj|;ion that existed between tlie hymns and 
the incantations out of which they had sprung ; like the 
Veda or the Zend-Avesta, the sacred books of ancient 
Chaldica mixed magic and the spiritual worship of the 
gods together in ii confusion urhicli seems to us difficult 
to understand. 

It was the same with the penitential psalms which 
constitute the third division of tlie sacred literature of 
Babylonia. In many respects they resemble the psalms 
of the Old Testament. Like them they are intended for 
public use, in spite of their individualistic form; the 
individual represents the comniunity, and at times it is 
the national calamity and the national sin to which 
reference is made. After the revolt and reconquest of 
Babylon by xVssur-bani-pal, when the city was still 
polluted by the corpses of those who hud perished by 
famine or the sword, the ])rophets ^ ordered that its 
shrines and temple-roads should be purified, that its 
“ wrathful gods and angry goddesses ” should be “ appeased 
by prayers and penitential psalms,” and that then, and 
only then, the daily sacrifices in the temples should be 
offered once more.® Doubtless the penitential psalms 
were in the first instanc.e the spontaneous outpouring of 
the heart of tlie individual ; it was his sufferings that 

' Literally, “tlie proplietdom ” or “college of prophets” {uyipvti), 

» irAI. V, 4. 86-91. 
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they depicted, aiul his sins that they deplored ; but as 
soon as they had been introduced into the worship of thi*, 
temple, and become part of the public cult, the individual 
element in them fell into the background, and in the sins 
and sufferings of the individual both priest and laity saw 
those of the whole community. 

Like the Hebrew psalms, again, they '<xi>ress the belief 
that sin is the cause of suffering and calamity, and that 
it can be removed by penitence and prayer to the offended 
deity. But whereas the Hebrew monotheist knew of 
one God only who could inflict punishment and listen to 
the repentant woids of the sinner, the Babylonian poly- 
theist was distracted by the uncertainty as to what 
particular divinity he liad offended, and to whom, there- 
fore, his penitent appeal should be addressed, In the 
penitential psalms, accordingly, it is tlie vague and 
general god ’’ and “ goddess ” that are invoked, rather 
than a particular deity. It is only occasionally that 
the names of special gods arc introduced, and then a 
long list of them is sometimes given, in the hoi>e that 
among tlicm might be the divinity whose anger had been 
excited, and whose wrath the sulferer was eager to 
appease. 

Sin, it must be remembered, in the eyes of the 
Babylonian inciVidcd a good deal more than moral 
wrong-doing. There wore ritual sins as well as moral 
sins, offences against the ceremonial law as well as 
against the moral or spiritual code. The sin was not 
unfrequently involuntary, and the sufferer did not even 
know in what particular respect he had offended against 
the divine laws. It may have been the eating of for- 
bidden food, speh * as that which drove Adam and Eve 
from the sinless garden of Paradise. Or, agaiii,'»it may 
have been a real sin, a sin of thought and w^ord com- 
mitted in tlie secrecy of the heart. “ Was he frank in 
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speaking,” it is asked in a confession wliich is put into 
the mouth of a suppliant, " but false in heart ? Was 
it ‘ yes ’ witli his mouth, but ‘ no ’ in his heart ? ” So 
far as the punishment was concerned, little distinction 
was made between moral and ceremonial sin ; botli wore 
visited alike, and the sin of ignorance was punished as 
severely as the tin that was committed with deliberate 
intent. 

The recitation of the penitential psalms was accom- 
panied by fasftug. “ Food I have not eaten,” the 
penitent is made to say, “ pure water I have not 
drunk.” And, as in the case of the incantations and 
hymns, the recitation was antiphonal. Portions of the 
psalms were recited by the priest, who acted as the 
mediator between the penitent and the oflended deity ; 
other portions by the penitent himself, or a choir of 
attendant ministers. The ideas whicli had been asso- 
ciated with the use of the incantiitions still dominated 
the public cult. Indeed, the penitential psalm some- 
times very nearly approaches the incantation in chai'- 
acter. On the one side, it is difficult to distinguish 
from the psalm a confession like that from which I 
quoted just now, and which nevertheless forms part of 
a magical ritual ; on the other side, the psalm itself at 
times degenerates into the language of magic. Baby- 
lonia never shook off the influence of those collections 
of incantations which constituted its first sacred book, 
and gave it its first conception of a divinely-inspired 
literature; up to the last the descendants of the old 
medicine-man occupied a recognised place in the priestly 
hierarchy, and the “ Chanter ” and “ Augur ” stood on 
the same footing as the “ propliet ” and th» “ priest.” 

Perhaps it was the same influence which demanded 
that the language of the penitential psalm should be 
the extinct Sumerian. That some of the psalms went 
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back to Sumerian tirjes and were composed by Sumerians 
in their own tongue, I have little doubt ; but it seems 
also unquestionable that many of the psalms which have 
come down to us were of Semitic origin, the Sumerian 
version attached to them being really a translation of 
the original Semitic text. At all events, penitential 
psalms were written in later times in Assyria, whose 
authors either did not care or did not know how to 
provide them with a Sumerian text. It may be that 
they did not possess the same sacred autliority as the 
older psalms, but, like the latter, they were used in the 
public services of the northern kingdom with the 
authorisation of the king. The king in Assyria, it must 
be remembered, exorcised the influence that was wielded 
by the priesthood in the southern kingdom. The Assyrian 
psalms, in fact, were like our modern hymns; the 
sanctity that surrounded the older penitential psalms 
of Babylonia was indeed denied them, but they better 
suited the newer age and the character of the Assyrian 
people, and there was no omnipotent priesthood to forbid 
their introduction into the public cult. They stood, it 
is true, outside the sacred canon of Babylonia, in the 
sense that no dogmas of religion could be built on them, 
and it is probablfj that tliey never received the sanction 
of the Babylonian priests ; but for all that tlie spirit 
they breathe is that of the older psalms ; and had the 
Assyrian empire lasted longer, it is possible that they 
too might have become a sacred book. 

I will conclude ray lecture with one of the penitential 
psalms, which, we are told, might be addressed “ to any 
god ” — 

« 

“ The heart of my lord is wroth ; may it be appeased'! 

May tlie god that I know not be pacified ! 

May the goddess whom I know not be pacified ! 

May the god I know and (the god) I know, not be pacified t 
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May tlie goddess I know and (the goddess) I know not be 
pacified ! 

May the lieart of my god be appeas(‘d ! 

^lay tlic heart of my goddess b<i appeased ! 

May tlie god and the goddess I know and I know not be 
pacified ! 

May Uio god (who lias smitten me be pacified)! 

May the goddcuss (who has smitten me be pacified)! 

The sin that (I sinned) I knew not ; 
the sin (that I committed I knew not). 

The word of blessing (may rny god pronounce upon me) ; 
a name of blessing (may the god 1 know and know not) 
record for me ! 

Tlio w-ord of Idessing (may the goddess pionounce upon 
me) ! 

Food I have not eaten, 
pure water I have not drunk. 

An offence against my god unknowingly have I committed ; 
an offence against my goddess unknowingly I have WToiiglit. 
0 lord, my sins are many, my transgressions are great! 

0 my god, my sins are many, my transgres-sions are great I 
0 my goddess, my sins are many, my transgressions are great ! 
0 god whom 1 know and wdiom 1 know not, my sins are 
many, my transgressions are great ! 

0 goddess whom I know and whom I know not, my sins 
are many, my transgressions are great ! 

The sin that I sinned I knew not, 
the transgression I committ<;d I knew not. 

The offence I committed I knew not, 

* V 

the offence that I wrought 1 knew not. 

The lord in the wrath of his heart has regarded me ; 
god lias visited me in the anger of his heart ; 
the goddess lias been violent against me, and has jiut me to 
grief. 

The god whom T know and whom I know not lias oppressed 
me, 

the goddess whom T know and whom I know not has brought 
sorrow upon me. ^ 

1 sought for help, and none took my hand*; 

I wept, and none stocxl at my side; 

I cried aloud, and tliere was none that heard me. 

1 am in trouble and hiding, and dare not look up. 
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To niy god, the merciful ono, I turn myself, I utter my 
prayer, » 

the feet of my goddess I kiss and water with tears. 

To the god whom I know and whom I know not I utter 
niy prayer. 

O lord, look upon (me ; receive my prayer) ! 

O goddess, look upon (me ; receive my prayer) I 

O goddess whom 1 know (and whom I know not, receive 
my prayer) ! * 

How long, O god, (must I suffer)? 

How long, O goddess, (shall thy face l)e turned from me)? 

How long, O god whom I know and wiioin I know not, 
shall the anger (of thy heart continue)? 

How long, O goddess whom I know and whom I know not, 
shall tlie wrath of thy heart be nnappeased ? 

^lankind is made to wander, and there is none that 
knoweth. 

]Mankind, as many as have a name, what do they know? 

Whether lie shall have good or ill, there is none that 
knoweth. 

O lord, cast not away thy servant I 

Overflowing with tears, take him by the hand ! 

The sins I have sinned, turn to a blessing ; 

tlie transgressions I have committed may the wind carry 
away ! 

Strip off my manifold transgressions as a garment. 

O my god, seven times seven are my transgressions ; forgive 
my sins! 

O my goddess, seven times seven are my transgressions ; foi*' 
give my eiiA! 

O god whom 1 know and whoin I know not, seven times 
seven arc luy transgressions ; forgive my .sins ! 

() goddess whom I know and whom I know not, seven times 
seven are my transgressi<ms ; forgive my sins ! 

Forgive my sins, and let me humble myself before thee. 

May tliy heart be appeased as the heart of a mother who 
has bf>rne children ! 

May it be appeased as Uiat of a mother who h;i.s bonie 
eliildieTi,*a3 tfiat of a father who has begotten them ! ” 



LECTURE VIII. 

THE MYTHS AND EPICS. 

A LECTURE on « the myths of Biibylonia may perhaj^s 
seem out of place in a ('ouvse, the subject of which is 
Babylonian religion. Jhit religion lias its mythology as 
well as its theology, and sometimes the mythology has 
had a good deal to do with moulding or even creating its 
theology. Moreover, tlie myths of Ikibylonia were 
intimately connected with its worsliip of the gods. 
They all related, so far as we know, to the gods and 
spirits, or else, to what Greek tlioology would have 
called heroes and demi-gods. They embody religious 
beliefs and practices; they contain allusions to local 
cults ; above all, they not iinfre(|uently rellect the popular 
conception of the divine. 

Only we must beware of basing theological conclusions 
on their unsupported evidence. They have come to us 
in a literary form, and students of folR-Iore know how 
little trustworthy, even for the purposes of the folk-lorist, 
a tale is whicli has undergone literary remodelling. It 
is diflicnlt to distinguisli in it what is peculiar to the 
individual author or the literary circle in which ho 
moves, and what is r<*ally the belief of tlie p(H)pIe or the 
traditional heritage of the past. In fact, all mythology, 
whether litcraiy or otherwise, suliers irouj. the mixture 
within it of old and modern ideas. The old ideas may 
be preserved in it like the fossils in a geological forma- 
tion, or they may have been coloured and explained away 
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in accordance with tlie conceptions of a later age ; but in 
either case they are fningled with the beliefs and notions 
of after generations, which our ignorance necessarily 
prevents us from separating with the requisite care. In 
dealing with the history of religion, therefore, wo ought 
to treat tlie language of a literary myth with extreme 
caution, and refrain from di’awing any, far-reaching in- 
ferences from the statements we find in it. 

This is more especially true of the literary epics of 
ancient Babylonia. They seem to have»beeii numerous ; 
at all events fragments of a good many have been saved 
for us out of the wreckage of the past. But they belong 
for the most part to tlie same ])(U'iod, the age of national 
revival wliich began with the reign of Khainmurabi, and 
continued for several centuries after his death. It is 
possible that Sin-liqi-unnini, the author of the great E]iic 
of Gilgames, was a contemporary of Abraham ; the story 
of Adapa, the first man, was already in existence, and 
had become a standard classic, when the Tel el-Ainarna 
letters were written in the fifteenth century J!.c. Behind 
all these poems lay a long-preceding period in which the 
myths and legends they embody had taken shape and 
formed the subject of numberless literary works. The 
Epic of Gilgames is, for instance, but the final stage in 
the literary development of the tales and myths of whicli 
it is composed ; older poems, or parts of poems, have been 
incorporated into it, and the elements of which it consists 
are multiform and of various origin. The story of the 
Deluge, which constitutes the eleventh hook, has been 
foisted into it by an almost violent artifice, and repre- 
sents a combination of more than one of its many 
versions whioih were in circulation in Babylonia. When 
the early libraries of the country have been explored, we 
shall know better than we do now how far the story in 
the form we have of it in the Epic is original, and how 
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far the author has freely borrowed from his predecessors, 
using their language or combining their work. 

As a rule, the subject of a Babylonian poem is either 
some single god or some .single hero. When the god or 
hero is merely a central figure around whose adventures 
those of other gods or heroes are made to revolve, the 
poem becomes an Epic. It still retains its mythological 
shape, and the world in which it moves is a world of 
supernatural powers, a divine fairyland in which the gods 
play the part of* men. But there is none of the dull and 
crass cuhemerism which distinguishes tlie Egyptian tales 
of the gods. The gods do not become mere men witli 
enlarged human powera ; they remain divine, even though 
their actions are human and the stage on which they 
move is human also. It was the pantheism of the 
Egyptian, in conjunction with the deification of the 
Pharaoh, that made him rationalise the stories of his 
gods ; in Babylonia there was no such temptation ; each 
deity retained his individual character, and from the out- 
set he had worn the likeness of a man. But it was a 
likeness only, behind which the divinity revealed itself, 
though the likeness neoes.sarily cau.sed the revelation to be 
made through individual features, rdearly cut and sharply 
defined. Bel was no human king possessed of magical 
])Owers, who had once sat on the throne of Babylon ; lie 
remained the god who could, it is true, display himself 
at times to his faithful worshippers, but whose habitation 
was in the far-olBf heavens, from which he surveyed and 
regulated the actions of mankind. The gods of Baby- 
lonian mythology still belonged to heaven and not to 
earth, and its heroes are men and not humani.sed gods. 

I have already referred to the story of 4he first man, 
Adapa, and his refusal of the gift of immortality. The 
story; as we have it, has received a theological colouring ; 
like the narrative of the Fall in the Book of Genesis, it 
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serves to explain wliv death has entered the world. 
Man was made in %he likeness of the gods, and the 
question therefore naturally arose why, like them, he 
should not be immortal. The answer was given, at any 
rate by the priests of Eridu, in the legend of Adapa and 
his journey to the sky. 

There was yet another story which illustrated tlie 
])unishinent of human presumption, — the attempt of man 
to be as a god, — and is thus a parallel to the story of 
the tower of Babel. It is the legend ci l^tana and the 
eagle, who tempts the liero to ascend with liim to the 
highest heavens and there visit the abodes of the gods. 
Borne accordingly on the breast of the bird, Etana 
mounts upwards. At tlie end of two hours the earth 
looks to them like a mere mountain, the sea- like a ])Ool, 
Another four hours and “the sea has become like a 
gfirdeiier s ditch,'' At last they reach “ the heaven of 
Ann ” ; but even there they refuse to stay. Higher still 
they ascend to the heaven of Istar, so that the sea. 
appears to them “ like a small bread-1 )asket." But before 
they can reacli th(3ir destination the destined penalty 
overtakes tlic presumptuous ])aii’. The eagle’s wings fail 
him, and he falls through space, ami both he and his 
burden are dashed to the ground. 

With this stf)ry of Etana thoi’C has been couj)led a 
legend, or rather fable, of the eagle itself, whicli tlie 
mutilated state of our copies of it renders extremely 
obscure. The eagle had devoured the young of the 
serpent, who accordingly appealed to the sun-god, the 
judge of all things, for justice. By the sun-god’s advice 
the serpent creeps into the carcase of a dead ox, and 
there, when tJie eagle comes to feed upon the putrifying 
flesh, seizes his enemy, strips him of his feathers, and 
leaves him to die of hunger and thirst. This must have 
hap])ened after the fall of the eagle fro]n heaven ; and we 
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may therefore conjecture that, while liis human com- 
imiiion was killed, like Icarus, by \lie fall, the punish- 
ment of the eagle was deferred. But it came finally ; 
not even the most powerful of the winged creation could 
venture with impunity into the heaven of the gods. 

While the celestial seat of Istar was beyond the reach 
of man, Istar hey^self sought Tammuz, the bridegroom of 
her youth, in the underground realm of Hades, in tlie 
hope that she might give him to drink of the waters of 
life which gusliQd up under the throne of the spirits of 
the earth, and so bring him back once more to life and 
light. The poem which told of her descent into Hades 
was sung at the yearly festival of Tammuz by the women, 
who wept for his untimely death. Like Baldyr, the 
youngest and most beautiful of the gods, he was cut olT 
in the flower of his youth, and taken from the earth to 
another world. But while the myth embodied in the 
poem, and illustrated by numberless engraved seals, 
makes him descend into Hades, the older belief of Eridu, 
where he had once been a water-spirit, — the son of the 
spirit of the deep,'' — transferred him to the heaven above, 
where, along with Nin-gis-zida, “ the lord of the upright 
Y)Ost,” he served as warder of the celestial gate. In my 
Hibbert Lectures I have dealt so fully w ith the story of 
Tammuz in the various forms it assumed! as well as witli 
the myth of Istar's pursuit of him in the world below, 
that I need not dwell upon it now’. All I need do is to 
insist upon the caution with which we should build upon 
it theories about tlie Babylonian's conception of the 
other world, and the existence he expected to lead after 
death. 

The description of Hades with which tliapoem begins 
was borrowed from some older work. We meet with it 
again almost word for word in what is probably one of 
the books of tlie Epic of Uilgames. The fact illustrates 
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the way in whicl) tlie poets and epic-writers of Babylonia 
freely borrowed from ^Ider sources, and how the classical 
works of Chaldica were built up out of earlier materials. 
Perhaps if reproached with plagiarism, their authors 
would have made the same answer as Vergil, that they 
had but picked out the pearls from the dunghill of their 
predecessors. At all events the descripj^ion of Hades is 
striking, though it must bo remembered that it represents 
only one of the many idciis that were entertained of it 
in Babylonia — , 

“To the land from whicli there is no return, tlie home of 
[darknoss], 

Istav, the daugliter of [turned] her mind, 

yea, the daughter of Sin set her mind [to go] ; 

to the house of gloom, the dwelling of IrkalLi, 

to the house from which those who outer depart not, 

the road from whose path there is no return ; 

to the hous(j where they who enter are deprived of light ; 

a place where dust is their nourishment, clay tludr food ; 

the light they behold not, in thick darkness they dwell ; 

they are clad like bats in a garb of wings ; 

on door and )x)It the dust is laid.” 

Through the seven gates of the infernal regions did Istar 
descend, leaving at eacdi some one of lier adornruents, 
until at last, stripped and helpless, she stood before the 
goddess of the u^iderworld. There no mercy was shown 
her; the plague-demon was bidden to smite her with 
manifold diseases, and she was kept imprisoned in Hades 
like the ordinary dead. But wliile tlie goddess of love 
thus lay bound and Imried, things in this up])er world fell 
into confusion. Neither men nor cattle produced offspring, 
and tlie gods in heaven took counsel what should be 
done. Ea accvirdiagly (.n-eated an androgyru?, to whom the 
name was given Bright is his light.*’ Before, him the 
gates of Hades opened, and the darkness within them 
was lighted up. The infernal goddess was forced to obey 
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the orders of heaven ; and though she cursed the messenger 
with deadly imprecations, the spirUs of the earth were 
seated on their golden throne while Istar was sprinkled 
with the water of life, and she then returned once more 
to the world of light. 

Ereskigal, the goddess of Hades, forms the subject of 
yet another pogm, fragments of which were found at 
Tcl cl- Amarna in Egypt, where tfie poem had been used 
as a text-book for the students of the Ikibylonian lan- 
guage and scri^j^:. Tlie poem recounts how she refused 
to come to a feast wliieh tlm gods liad prepared in 
heaven, and how Nergal invaded her dominions, broke 
througli the gates that sluit them in, and, seizing Eres- 
kigal by the liair, dragged lier from her throne. But 
she begged for mercy, and Norgal (’onsented to bo her 
husband, and to rule with her over the realm of the 
dead. The “ tablet of wisdom ” was transferred to him, 
and she became a Semitic Baalat, the mere reflection of 
her ** lord.” The Sumerian “ queen of Hades gave jdace 
to a Semitic Bel. 

The “ tablet of wisdom was distimd from the “ tablets 
of destiny/’ which gave their possessor a foreknowledge 
of the future course of events. The possession of the 
latter implied supremo rule over gods and men : it 
brought with it the right to be “ Bel*' in the fullest 
sense of the word. Like the Urim and Tlmmmim, they 
were hung upf)n the breast; and in the Epic of the 
Creation, Tiarnfit is described as delivering them to her 
demon lmsl)and Kingii, wlio thoeby became the acknow- 
ledged ruler of the world. Tlie victory of Merodacli 
over the powers of darkness transferred to liiiu tlic 
mystic tablets ; from henceforth he was tha Bel who had 
made, aryl who directed, the existing universe ; and once 
each year, at the New Years festival, he sat enthroned 
above the mercy-seat in his temple at Babylon, declaring 
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tJio destinies of the coining year. But before tlie talilets 
were given to Bel-Merodach of Babylon, tliey had be- 
longed to the fjlder Bel of Nippur and Dur-ili; and a 
myth told how Zu, tlic storm-bird, had stolen them while 
Bel was “ poin ing forth the pure water and mounting his 
throne ” at the beginning of day. “ I will take,” he had 
said, “ the divine tablets of destiny, even, I ; the laws * of 
all the gods will I decree ; my throne will I establish and 
issue my commands, and direct all the angels (of heaven).” 
The thief Hew with his spoil to Mount *Sribu ; and Ann 
called in vain upon his brother gods to pursue and smite 
him, and recover the stolen treasure. It was only at last 
by the help of stratagem that the nest of Zu was found, 
and the tablets restored to Bel. 

A myth of more transparent meaning is that whicli 
told of the ravages wrought in land after land by lirra, 
the Pestilence. The description of the plague-god re- 
minds us of that angel of pestilence whom David saw 
with his hand stretched forth over Jerusalem. No moral 
considerations moved him; just and unjust, the sinner 
and the innocent, were alike involved in a common de- 
struction. Babylon was the first to bo smitten, then 
I'irech ; and Merodach and Istar mourned vainly over the 
ruin of their people. Then Isum, the angel-messenger 
of IJrra, was scirt on a longer mission. The pestilence 
spread over the whole civilised world ; Syria and Assyria, 
Elamite and Beddwin, Kind and Akkadian equally 
suffered. The vineyards of Amanus and the Lebanon 
were rooted up, and those who cultivated them perished 
from the earth. For “ unnumbered years ” the scourge 
lasted, for Urra had “planned evil because of former 
wickedness,” ^.nd It was long before his rage was appeased, 
and the world returned to its normal state. , 

^ TerPtij the Heb. thOnVi, The la\Y.s which tlie gous have to obey are 
meant. 
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Similarly transparent is the story of the assault of the 
seven evil spirits upon the moon, resulting in its eclipse 
and thi'eatened extinction. En-lil in despair sends his 
messenger, the fire-god, to Ea for advice and help, which 
are accordingly given, and the moon-god is saved. The 
poem, however, is of a much older date than those we 
have hitherto b^en considering. It goes back to the 
time when magic still held a. foremost place in the 
olftcial religion of Babylonia ; when Asxri, the son of Ea, 
had not as yet^beconio Bel-Merodach of Babylon ; and 
when the cult of Ea had not been obscured by those of 
younger deities. In fact, it forms part of one of the 
incantation texts, and is described as the sixteenth hook 
of the series on evil spirits. lint the divine triads 
already make their appearance in it ; Ea does not stand 
alone, but shares his powers with En-lil and Anu, while 
below them is the triad of Sin, Sanias, and Istar. We 
may look upon the story as belonging to the age which 
saw the transformation of Sumerian animism into the 
syncretic State religion of later days ; the Semitic gods 
are there, but they still retain in part the functions 
which distinguished them when they were “ spirits ” and 
nothing more. 

Between the legend of the assault upon the moon-gfxl 
and the Epic of Gilgames the distance is great. Centuries 
of thought and development intervene between them, 
and there is a diflerence not only in degree, but also in 
kind. While one reminds us of the legends of Lapps or 
Samoyeds, the other finds its ]>arallel in the heroic tales 
of Greece. Gilgames is a hero in the Greek sense of the 
terra ; he is not a god, at least for the poet of the Epic, 
even though he lived like Achilles and^Odj^seus in days 
when th§ gods took jjart in visible form in the affairs of 
men. So far as we know, it is the masterpiece of Baby- 
lonian epical literature,-^ proof that however deficient 
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the pure-blooded Semite may have been in e|jical and 
mythological genius,^ the mixed race of Babylonia was 
in this respect the rival of the Greek. Like the story 
of the Trojan War, the story of Gilgames attracted to 
it epical and mythological elements from all sides, 
and became a veritable treasure-house of Babylonian 
mythology. 

Its author divided it into twelve boolcs. Long ago it 
was noticed that the arrangement has an astronomical 
basis, and that the adventures of the h^ro described in 
some at least of the books are made to correspond with 
the current names of the months of the year. Thus the 
love and revenge of Istar are the subject of the sixth 
book, answering to the name of the sixth month, that of 
“ the mission of Istar ” ; while the episode of the Deluge 
is introduced into the eleventh book, where it fitly corre- 
sponds with the eleventh month Adar, “ the month of 
the curse of rain.” It is true that the correspondence be- 
tween the subject of the book and the name of the month 
cannot be traceil in all cases, but it must be remembered 
that each month had many names, especially in the age 
of Khammurabi, and that the poet would have more 
especially in his mind the religious festivals which dis- 
tinguished the mouths of the year. As was pointed out 
by Sir H. C. Eawlinson, he must have regarded Gilgames, 
if not as a solar hero, at all events as a representative of 
the sun-god. Not only is the Epic divided into twelve 
books, but in the seventh, when the summer solstice is 
jiassed and the year begins to wane, the hero is smitten 
with a sore disease. It is not until the twelfth and 
last book is reached, that, after bathing in the waters 
of the ocean whi^h encircles the world, he is healed 
of his sickness, and restored once more to health and 
strength. 

But the solar character of Gilgames did not originally 
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belong to hiin. His name, like those of most of the 
Babylonian heroes, had come down •from Sumerian times, 
when as yet the gods did not exist, and the world of 
living tilings was divided between “ spirits ” and raen.‘ 
And Crilgames was a man, the creation of the goddess 
Aruru, whose original birthplace seems to have been 
Marad, and of whom a tale was told which may be the 
prototype of that of Akrisios and Perseus.^ He was the 
Hilrakl^s of Babylonia, the embodiment of liuman strength, 
who saves his cguntry from its foes, and destroys the mon- 
strous beasts that infest it, — a mighty prince, though not 
an actual king. There is no reason why he should not 
have been like Cyrus, a historical personage round whose 
name and deeds myths afterwards gathered ; an early 
inscription recording the restoration of the wall of Erecli 
states that it had been originally built by the deified 
Gilgames.® 

The Epic begins with a description of his rule at 
Ereoh, “ the seat ” of his iKtwer, Between him and the 
inhabitants of the city there seems to have been little 
goodwill. He had not left, they complained, the son to 
his father or the wife to her husband. It may be that 
tlie legend contains a germ of historical truth, and goes 
back to the days when Erech was still a battleground 

t' 

Mjilgames yocins to iiifiiii “great father, ” from ifiltja^ “ father,” and 
'ines^ i.c. 7/1 rr.-:, “great.” 

- Hkt, Aiiiui. xii. 21, Sokkaros, king of Babylonia, fearing that his 
daughter’s son would didhrone and slay him, iniprisonetl her in a tower, 
tiilgamos, however, was born to her. By las grandfather’s orders lie 
was throw'n from the tox^er, but saved by an eagle, which caiiglit him 
upon its wings, Bhilologically it is possible to identify Sokkaros and 
Akris-ios. 

Hilprecht, The Babylonian Emjiediimi of the University of Peim- 
syivaniaf i. 15. 26 ; Hommel in the Proc. xvf. pp. 13-15. The 
inseriptioy is as follows; “The deified Abil-ili(?), father of the army 
of Erecli, the son of Bel-scrnea, has restored the walls of Erech, which 
were built in old times by the deified Gilgames,” 
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l)etween Sumerian and Semite^ At any rate tlic gods, 
we are told, heard the cry of the people, and Arum was 
instructed to create a rival to Gilgames, who might over- 
come him in the contest of strength. The goddess 
accordingly kneaded clay with her hands, and made it in 
the form of Ea-bani, lialf-man and half-beast. His body 
was covered with hair; "‘he knew ileither kin nor 
country ” ; “ with the gazelles he ate the grass ” of the 
field, and “ satisfied his thirst with the cattle.” On the 
seals he is represented as a satyr with a* goat’s legs and 
human head. 

Vainly “ the Huntsman ” endeavoured to capture him. 
Ea-bani broke through the nets that were laid for him ; 
and it w^as only when one of tlie courtesans of Istar was 
sent to entice Ivim that he yielded to the temptation, and 
left his gazelles and cattle to lie with her seven nights. 
WJien once more he turned back to them, they fled from 
him in terror ; he had become a man, knowing good and 
evil, and between him and the brute beasts there was 
nothing more in common. He listened accordingly to 
the courtesan, and went with her to Erecli, “ the seat of 
(lilgames, the giant in strength, who like a wild ox is 
stronger than the strongest men.” There Gilgames had 
dreamed three dreams relating to him ; and Ea-bani, on 
hearing the interpretation of them, gave up his design of 
wrestling with the hero, and became instead his fast friend 
and ally. 

The third book of the Epic describes the expedition 
of the two heroes (igaiiist the tyrant Khumbaba, whose 

* Professor Ilaiipt, however, to whom wc owe the ‘‘editio princeps” of 
tlic Kj)ie of Gilgames, believes tliat the description of the siege of Erech 
does not belong to tJle Epic at all. He iimls the beginning of it in the 
fragment K2766o, generally assigned to the third book of thb poem. 
>Se8 his article on “The Beginning of the Bahylonian Nimrod Epic” in 
the “ Jolins Hopkins Semitic Papers*' {Joimial of the American Orknial 
xxii. 1 (1901)). 

28 
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home WcTS in the cedar-forest of JJlam. They found a 
way into its magical depths, gazing in wonder at the 
height of the trees, and beholding the mountain of the 
cedars, the mystic ” seat of the gods, the shrine of 
Irniiii”; “before the mountain the cedars lifted up 
their luxuriant foliage ; deep was their shadow and full 
of pleasaunce.” Khiimbaba was overcome and slain ; luit 
(rilgames once more dreamed a dream, wherein the 
lieavens thundered, tlie lightning Hashed, and the earth 
shook, and which portended disaster to Ea-bani and his 
friend. 

The sixth and following books describe how the dream 
was fulfilled. Istar saw and loved Gilgames in the 
strength of his manhood, and asked him to bo lier bride- 
groom. “ If thou wilt be my husband,'' she declared — 

“I will let tlioe rule in a chariot of lapis-lazuli anrl gold, 
thou slialt llal■ne^^s each day great mules (to thy yoke) ; 
the odours of cedar shall enter our house . . . 

Kings, lords, and pririce-s [shall ]>ow] at thy feet; 

,[the increase] of mountain and plain shall they bring tlieo 
in tribute.” 

Gilgarnes, however, rejected the offer of tlic goddess in 
scorn, and taunted her with her fickleness and cruelty 
and the miserable end of all who hadf,Ioved her in the 
past — 

“Taiiniiuz, the spouse of thy youth, 
thou ordainest wcej)ing for him year by year. 

The bright-coloured wofKl-iugeon didst thou love ; 
thou didst smite him and break his wings; 
in the woods he sits and cries, ‘ 0 my wings ! ' 

Thou didst love a lion perfect in might ; 
seven times seven didst thou dig foi’^hini^a ]>it 
Thou didst love a horse, glorious in ])attle ; 
whip and spur and bridle didst thou decree for him. 
Fourteen hours didst thou make him gallop; 
weariness fipd thirst didst thou lay upon him ; 
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for his inollicr, goddtiss Silili, fcliou ordaiticst weeping. 

Thou didst love the shepherd Tabiilu, 

wlio poured out tlic salt continually for thee ; 

day l:)y day did he slay for thee the sucklings. 

Thou didst smite him, and change him into a wolf. 

His own shepherd-hoys drove him away, 
and his own dogs bit his flesh. 

Thou didst love Isiillanu, the gardoner^of thy father, 

who was ever bringing thee fruit; 

day by day he made bright thy dish : 

thou didst, lift thine eyes to him, and apeak softly to Iiiiu : 

‘Isullaiui mine, let us eat the gourds together; 

put forth thine liarid and touch one . . . ^ 

Isullauu answered her : 

‘Of me what re<tuirest thou*? 

Has my mother not l)ake(h have I not eaten, 
tliat; I should eat .such food ? 

Thorns and lliistles are hidden therein ’(?). 

'When thou did.st hear these his words, 

thou didst smite him, and change him into a column (?), 

and didst plant him in the midst of [the garden?].” 

\hUiv Huw to her father Ann in licaven, and deinavidod 
from him vengeance upon Gilgames for tlie sliglit he liad 
]uit n])on lier. Accordingly a monstrous bull was created, 
which ravaged the country, and threatened the life of 
Gilgames himself. But Gilgames was more than a 
match for the ryonster. With the help of Ea-bani the 
bull was slain, and its lingo horns carried in triumph 
through the streets of Erech; while Istar stood in im- 
{lotent rage oii tlie walls of the (uty, lamenting the deatli 
of the bull, and calling on her harlot priestesses to weep 
over it with her. 

But the death of “ the divine bull '' Inul evil con- 
sequences for tlio two he)*oes. Tlie curse of Istar falls 
upon them ; Tlilgames liimsclf is smitten witli a grievous 
sickness, and Ea-bani dies after lingering in ])ain for full 
twelve days. Gilgames is inconsolable ; vainly he pro- 
tests against the law of death which parries away the 
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strong equally with the weak, the hero equally with the 
common man. The ninth book thus begins — 

“Gilgames for his friend Ea-bani 
weeps bitterly and lies outstretched upon the ground. 

‘Shall I not die like Ea-bani 1 
Grief has entered my body ; 

I fear death, and lie outstretched upon the ground.’” 

Accordingly he <h!torniiiie.s to visit Xisnthros,* the hero 
of the Deluge, wlio dwelt beyond the river of death, 
whither he had been translated without dying, and le.arn 
from him the secret of immortality. 

The road was long and dillii ult; mortal man had 
never trodden it before. Ihit there was divine blood in 
Gilgames ; and as the Greek Herakles forced his way 
to Hades, so ho too forced hi.s way beyond the limits of 
our human world. Mrst he had to pass the twin moun- 
tains of Mas, in the northern desert of Arabia, which 
guard the daily rising and setting of the sun, whose 
summit touches tlie “ zenith of heaven,” while “ their 
breast reaches downwards to Hades.” Mon with the 
bodies of scorpions guarded the gateway of the sun, the 
horror of whose aspect was “ awesome,” and whose look 
“ was death.” liut “ the scorpion-man ”*'ind his “ wife ” 
recognised that the stranger was partly divine, and he 
was allowed to pass in safety thiough the open doors. 
Once beyond them he entered a region of thick dark- 
ness. For the space of twelve double hours he groped 

’ As Berossos has toW us what was the promiTicialioii of tlic iiaiuc of 
the liero of the Chaldean JJcln^o, the disputes of modci n Assyriedogists as 
to whether it was Pir-iiapistiui or tlie like are hut Jahonr lo.sl.. Tho Iriio 
analy.sis of tlie name Xlsutliifw is still imkiiowii, tlioifgh it is possible, 
but not pr(»hablc, that George Smith was right in .seeing in it a metathesis 
of the title Adra-khasis applied to several of the early Babylonian heroes. 
Adra-khasis means ‘Hhe very clever,” reminding us of “Mohammed the 
clever” in modem l^gyptian folk-lore. 
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his way through this land without light, when suddenly 
he emerged from il into the bright light of day. Here 
grew a marvellous tree, whose. fruit was the precious 
turquoise ^ and lapis - lazuli, which hung from it like 
clusters of grapes. 

At last Gilgames readied the shore of the ocean, 
which, like a serpent, encircles the eaiih. Here 'Siduri, 
or 'Sabitiim the lady of Saba,” sat upon “ the throne 
of the sea.” But she locked the gate of her palace, and 
forbade him to cross the ocean; noue^had ever passed 
over it except the sun-god in his nightly voyage from 
West to east. Once more, however, the element of 
divinity that was in OJilgames prevailed ; 'Sabitum ac- 
knowledged that he was more than a mere man, and 
allowed his right to seek his ancestor beyond the river of 
death. Arad-Ea, the pilot of Xisuthros, was summoned ; 
trees were cut and fashioned into a boat, and for a month 
and fifteen days Gilgames and his pilot pursued their 
voyage over the sea. Then on the third day ” they 
entered “ the waters of death.” The hero was bidden to 
cling to the rudder and to see that the deadly water did 
not toucli his hand. Twelve strokes of the oar were 
needed before tlie rapids were safely passed, and the 
boat reached the shore that lay beyond the realm of 
death. Jlere dilgames beheld Xisuthros “ afar off” “ at 
the mouth of the rivers.” At once he communicated to 
liiin the object of his journey : how and why had Xisuthros 
escaped the universal law of death ? The answer is con- 
tained in the eleventh book of the Epic, which recounts 
the story of the great Deluge. 

Ever since its discovery by George Smith in 1872, the 

Babylonian €tory of the Deluge, which has thus been 

• 

' '^airUu, Heb. sJwhem (Gen. ii. 12). 

® So Hommol, who is probably right in seeing in the word tlie name of 
Saba in Southern Arabiur 
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iiitrodviced into the Epic of <.}ilgaiiie.s, has attracted the 
special attcatiou of both scholars and the pul)lic. Oji 
the ouo side i(i agrees with the story of the Deluge handed 
down to us by the copyists of tbe ChiihUeau historian 
Berossos, and so is a witness to his trustworthiness ; on 
the other side, its parallelism with the account of the 
Deluge in tlui Boek of Genesis is at once striking and 
startling. Bub tlui version of the story embodied by 
Siii-liqi-unniiii in liis Epic was but one out of many that 
were current in •ilabylonia. We have a fragment of 
another which so closely rescml)les that of the Epic, as to 
have been long believed to form i)art of it ; indeed, it is 
jiossible that it comes from a variant copy of the Epic 
itself. Fragments of another version have lately been 
fo\ind by Dr. Scheil in a JJabylonian tablet which goes 
back to the reign of Ammi-zadok, the foiirtli successor of 
Khammurahi.^ Even tlic version contained in the Epic 
seems to be a combination of two earlier ones, or ratlioi* 
to be based upon at least two dilTereut verskms of the 
legend. The story, in fact, must have been of immemorial 
antiquity in Babylonia ; Xisuthros and his ship arc 
depicted upon some of the earliest seals, and Babylonian 
chronology drew a sharp line of division between the 
kings who had reigned before and after the Flood. In 
the Epic Xisuthros is a native of Surippak on the 
Euphrates, Ijiit the story must originally have grown up 
at Eridii on the shores of the Persian (lulf. Like the 
story of the struggle with Tiamat, it typifies the contest 
between the anarchic elements of storm and flood and 
that peaceful expanse of water in which the fishermen of 


^ ZimiMorn, indeed, has snggesteil that this lattct text* belongs to the 
legend of Atar]ji, whii li, however, has unfortunately eotne down to us in 
so mutilated a condition that no certain interpretation of it is possible. 
The discoverer of the tablet is more probably right in connecting it with 
the story of the Flood, 
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Eritlu jilied their trade, and out of which the culture-god 
had ascended. It is Significant that up to the last it was 
En-lil of Nippur who was represented as sending the Elood 
that destroyed mankind, while Xisuthros was saved by Ea. 

The Babylonian story of the Deluge has been so often 
translated and is so well known, that there is no need 
for me to repeat it here. It is sufficient to note that 
Xisuthros, like Noah, owed his preservation to his piety. 
In the final scene, when Bel (En-lil) is enraged that 
any one should have escaped from the, destruction he 
had brought upon mankind, Ea pacifies him with the 
words : “ Punish the sinner for his sins, punish the trans- 
gressor for his transgressions ; be merciful that he be not 
[utterly] cut ofi‘, be long-sufl'ering that he be not [rooted 
out].” The Deluge was a punishment for sin, and it was 
only just, therefore, that tlie righteous man should be 
saved. 

The translation of Xisuthros with his wife to the 
paradise beyond the grave is evidently regarded by the 
author of the Epic as a further reward for his piety. 
But we may suspect that this w'as not its original cause. 
In the myth of Adapa, the first man, we find Anu laying 
down that the mortal who has penetrated into the secrets 
of the gods must receive the gift of immortality and be- 
come as one of Slic gods himself, and it would seem that 
the same idea inspired the belief in the translation of the 
second father of mankind. Xisuthros too had learned 
the secret counsels of the gods ; with tlie help of Ea he 
had outwitted Bel, and it was therefore needful that the 
gift of immortality should be conferred on him, and that 
he should dwell like them in the land which death cannot 
reach. , • 

True to his primeval character, En-lil of Nippur was 
the author of the Deluge. His ministers, Nin-ip, Nusku, 
and En-nugi, carry out his commands, while “ the spirits 
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of the earth lift up their torches.” But the poet of the 
Epic has spoilt the primitive symmStry of the picture by 
introducing the triad into it along with the storm-god 
Hadad of later times, ajid so making the destruction of 
niaukind not the work of En-lil alone, but of the gods 
generally in common council. The result has been a 
want of cohereivpe in the elements of the story ; Istar * 
con.sents to the death of the children she has borne, only 
to repent of it subsequently when she sees them filling 
the sea “ like fiajj/’ and to weep with the rest of the gods 
over the havoc that lias been wrought. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Jastrow is right in his suggestion that two separate 
versions of the story have been united together, in one 
of which it was the single city of Surippak and its in- 
habitants that were destroyed, while in the other the 
Deluge was universal. However that may bo, Ea dis- 
closed the detormmation of En-lil to his faithful servant, 
“ the son of Ubara-Tutu.” According to one part of the 
story, the disclosure was made through a dream ; according 
to another part, by a device similar to that which gave the 
Phrygian Midas his ass’s ears. The god whispered the 
incditsited deed of Bel and the means of escaping it to one 
of those rood-huts which stood by the shore of the Persian 
Gulf, and in which Xisuthros — despite the fact that he 
is called “ a man of Surippak ” — was bofn. The rustling 
reeds communicated to him the secret, and he in turn 
told his “ lord Ea ” that he had understood the message. 

The ship was built, and by the advice of Ea the too- 
inqui.sitive inquirers were informed that the builder was 
transferring his allegiance from Bel, the lord of the land, 
to Ea, the god of the sea.® All sorts of provisions were 

• . 

^ Who here takes the place of Arnru. 

2 The words ** I will no longer dwell in your city, and turn my face 
toward the ground of En-lil/* imply that Suripjiak was not far Iron) 
Nippur. 
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stored in it, together with “ the seed of life,” each S,fter 
its kind — ■“ cattle of '^ho Held, wild beasts of the field, and 
the sous of the craftsmen.” Then the helm was placed 
in the hands of Buzur-Sadi-rabi, the steersman, the door 
of the ark was closed, and the storm broke upon the 
earth. For seven days and nights it raged ; man and 
his works were swept away, and the ^ark alone sur- 
vived with its living freight. When at last Xisuthros 
opened his window and looked out, a desolate waste of 
waters was all that could he seen. Ab^ve it the lofty 
peak of the mountain of Nizir ^ in the north-east finally 
appeared ; here the ship grounded, and seven days after- 
wards Xisuthros sent forth a dove to see if the earth 
were dry. But the dove “ went to and fro, and returned.” 
Next be sent forth a swallow, which returned also to the 
ark ; and lastly a raven, which “ ate, waded and croaked, 
and did not return.” So the Chaldsean Noah knew that 
the waters of the Flood had subsided : and accordingly he 
opened the door of the ark and let the animals within it 
depart towards “ the four quarters of heaven.” Then he 
ofiered sacrifice on tiie summit of the mountain, setting 
beside it vases of smoking incense ranged “seven by 
seven.” The gods smelt the sweet savour of the offering, 
and rejoiced that there were men still left to prepare it 
for them. The;f gathered, we arc told, “ like flies above 
the offerer,” while Beltis lifted up “ the bow that Aim' 
had made.” 

En-lil alone refused to be reconciled. He vented his 
wrath at the escape of Xisuthros and his family upon 
the Igigi or angels, who, as spirits, were more under his 
control than the gods. But Ea took the blame upon 

(• 

' The mountain of Nizir was in the country called Lulubi or Luluwi 
by the Assyrians, Lulu in the Vaiinic inscriptions. In tlfe bilingual 
inscription of Topzawa, Lulu is nia(Je the equivalent of the Assyrian 
llrurdhu, the Hebrew Ararat, 
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himself, and, after declaring that the righteous must not 
suffer with the guilty, persuaded ilel to promise that 
though ho might send the wild beast, the famine, and the 
pcstileuco upon mankind, the earth should never again 
be visited by the waters of a flood. Then Bel entered 
the ship, blessed Xisuthros and his wife, and translated 
them to the other world. 

After hearing ?he story, Gilgamos fell into a deep sleep, 
wliich lasted six days and seven nights, while the wife of 
Xisuthros prepared lufigic food, which she placed at the 
head of the sleeper. When he awoke he ate it, and his 
sickness departed from him. But his skin was still 
covered with sores, and it was therefore necessary that 
he should bathe in the purifying waters of the ocean 
before the full strength and beauty of his youth came 
back to him. 

Xisuthros now tells liim of the plant of immortality 
which grows, covered with thorns, at the bottom of the 
ocean. The hero accordingly ties heavy stones to his 
feet, and dives for it ; and though the thorns pierce his 
hands, he brings a branch of it to the surface, and pre- 
pares to carry it to the world of men. But the gift of 
immortality was not for men to possess. On his voyage 
home Gilgames stops awhile at a fountain of cool water, 
and while he bathes in it a serpent pei%:eives the odour 
of the plant, and .steals it away. Vainly the hero laments 
its loss, the plant that “ changes age into youth ” could 
never be brought to a world the law of which is death. 

Man must die, but what is the lot of the dead ? This 
is the question which forms the burden of the twelfth 
and last book of the Epic. Gilgames wanders from 
temple to temple, asking the god of oach^ if the earth 
has seized hold of Ea-bani, and if so, what is his fate 
below. But the gods are silent; they give neither 
answer nor sign. At last, however, he reaches the shiiue 
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of Nergal, the god of the dead, and Jfergal causes the 
earth to open and the .Spirit of Ea-baiii to ascend out of 
it lik(3 a cloud of dust. And then the answer is given. 
He who has friends to care for l)ini will “ lie on a couch 
and drink pure water ; the hero too — 

*‘wlia slain in battlo, as you and I have seen, 
his father and his mother support his head,® 
and his wife [weeps] over him. 

Jhit lie wliose body lies forsaken in the field, as tliou and I 
have seen, 

his ghost rests not in the earth. 

He Avhose gh(.>st lias none to rare for liini, as thou and 1 
have seen, 

the garbage of the pot, tlie refuse of food, 
wliii.h is thrown into the street, must he devour.” 

With this dreary and materialistic picture of the other 
woi’ld the Epic comes to an end. It is a curious con- 
trast to the life in the fields of Alu to which the Egyp- 
tian worshipper of Osiris looked forward ; and there is 
little need to wonder that the mind and religious cult of 
the I’ahyloniaii should have been centred in the present 
life. The Hades in which he was called upon to believe 
was more dreary even than the Hades of the Homeric 
Oveeks. 

The Epic of Gilgames forces two ([uestious upon our 
attention, both of which have been often discussed. The 
one is the relation of the story of the Deluge contained 
in it to the lUblical narrative of the Flood, the other is 
the relation of Gilgames himself to the Greek Ileraklcs. 
From the outset it has been perceived that the connection 
between the Babylonian and Hebrew stories is very close, 
and that the JlabyJonian is the older of the two. The 
birds, for instance, sent out by Xisuthros are three 
instead of two, as in the Biblical narrative, though the 
number of times they were despatched is the same in 
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both cases ; and the ship of the Babylonian version has 
been replaced by an ark in the ®ld Testament account. 
In fact the Babylonian story has been modified in 
Palestine and under Western iniluences. In an inland 
country an ark was naturally substituted for a ship, 
more especially as the hitter contained a house with 
window and door ; even in Babylonia itself, in the pro- 
cessions of the gods, an ark came to take the place of 
the sliip of primitive Eridu. The olive branch, again, 
with which tlm dove returned, according to the Book of 
(lenesis, points to Palestine, where the olive grew ; while 
the period of the rainfall has been transferred from Sebet 
or January and February, when the winter rains fall in 
Babylonia, to the “second month ” of the Hebrew civil 
year, our October and November, when the “former 
rains ” began in Canaan. Similarly, the subsidence of the 
waters is extended in the Hebrew narrative to the middle 
of the “ seventh month,” when the “ latter rains ” of the 
Canaanitish spring are over. 

But the most remarkable fact brought to light by a 
comparison of the Babylonian story with that of Genesis 
is, that the resemblances between them are not confined 
to one only of the two documents into which modern 
criticism has separated the Biblical narrative. It is not 
with the so-called Elohistic, or the sd-called Yahvistic, 
account only that the agreement exists, but with botli 
together as they are found at present combined, or 
supposed to be combined, in the Hebrew text.‘ The 
fact throws grave doubt on the reality of the critical 
analysis. As I have said elsewhere : * “ Either the Baby- 
lonian poet had before him the present ‘ redacted ’ text 
of Genesis, or else the Elohist and Yah^ist must have 
copied ^the Babylonian story upon the mutual under- 

^ 8i‘c my liarhj Hidory of the Hebrews^ p. 122 
Loc, cU,, p. 120, 
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standing that the one should insert what the other 
omitted. There is no' third alternative.” 

The Palestinian colouring of the Biblical version of 
itself excludes the supposition that the story was bor- 
rowed by the Jews in the age of the Babylonian exile. 
Such a supposition, indeed, would be little in accordance 
with the feelings of hatred felt by the Cfyitives towards 
their Babylonian couquevoi-s and the religious beliefs 
and traditions of the latter. But tlie discovery of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets has sliown tliat tljjp culture and 
literature of Babylonia had made its way, to Palestine 
and even to Egypt long before the Mosaic ago. The 
great literary worlcs of Uhaldica were already known and 
used as text-books in the West, and, like tlio story of the 
first man Aday)a, a y)ortion of which was found in Egypt, 
the story of the Deluge and the second founder of the 
human race must also have been known there. G-unkcl 
has made it clear * that the conceptions and beliefs which 
underlie the history of the Flood, and find their expression 
in the statement that “the fountains of the great deep” 
were broken uj), are not oidy of Babylonian origin, but 
are also met with in the earliest fragments of Old 
Testament literature. Before the Israelites entered 
Canaan, the cosmological idea.s of Babylonia had already 
made their way iJ) it, and been adapted to the geogra- 
phical conditions of “ the land of the Amoritos.” 

The story of a deluge was known to Greece as well as 
to Palestine. There, too, it had been sent by Zeus as a 
punishment for the impiety of mankind ; and Deukalion, 
the Greek Noah, saved himself and his family in a ship." 
The peak of Parnassos played the same j)art in the 

I 

i 

^ Uchopfmuj nnd Chaos in IJrzeit %ml JUndzeit (18!);>). 

- It sliould be noticed that, as the voyage of Xisutliros la-fted for a 
Babylonian week of seven nights, so the voyage of Deukalion lasted for a 
Greek week of nine days. Ogyges is but a local variant of Deukalion. 
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Greek legend tliafc the mountain of Nizir played in the 
Babylonian; and the stones thrown on the ground by 
Deukalion which became men, remind us of the images 
of clay moulded by the goddess Mami in the mutilated 
Babylonian myth of Atarpi, which similarly become men 
and women. 

But it is mjt so much with the episode of the Deluge 
as with the whole story of Gilgames and his adventures 
that Greek mythology claims connection. The desire of 
finding the lilblical Nimrod in the cuneiform tablets 
long seduced Assyriologists into the impossible attempt 
to identify him with Gilgames; it is not, however, to 
the Biblical Nimrod, but to the Greek Heraklcs, that the 
Babylonian hero is related. The curious parallelism 
between the twelve labours of Hcrakles and the twelve 
adventures of Gilgames maybe an accident; but it is 
no accident tliat Gilgames and Hcrakles should alike 1)0 
heroes who arc not kings, and that both alike should be 
tormented with a deadly distemper which destroyed the 
flesh. Khurababa is the tyrant Geryon, the bull slain 
by Gilgames is the Kretaii bull slain by Heraklcs, ami 
the Nemsean lion reapi)ears in the lion which Gilgames 
is so often represented on the seals as strangling to 
death. As Hera persecuted Hcrakles, so Istar persecuted 
Gilgames ; the journey of the Gnmk hero into Hades is 
paralleled by the journey of Gilgames beyond the waters 
of death ; and the tree which ho found on the shores of 
the sea with its fruit of x>rociou8 stones is the magical 
tree of the Hesperides with its golden apples which grew 
in the midst of the western ocean. 

It is true that there are many elemeiit.s in the legend 
of Hcrakles which are not derived frhni l<<ibylonia. But 
it is aJ.so true that, like the cosmogonies of Hesiod or 
the cosmological jdulosophy of Thales, there are also 
elements in it for which we must claim a Babylonian 
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origin. Proliably ilioy made their way to Greek lands 
at the same time as* the Cyprian cult of Aphrodite or 
the myth of Adonis, whose name indicates the road 
along which the culture of Babylonia had travelled. 
Eecent arclucological discoveries have revealed the fact 
that in the days when Canaan was a Babylonian province, 
a civilisation already existed in the yKgpn, and that an 
active intercourse was carried on lie tween Egypt and 
Asia on tlie one liand, and the islands a.nd sliorcs of the 
Mediterranean on the other, in whicj^ Krete took a 
leading share. Light is only just damning on what 
until lately was the “ prehistoric '' past of the European 
peoples; before long a new world will doubtless be 
disclosed to us, such as that which the decipherment of 
the cuneiform texts has brought to light. 

It is not only in the mythology of primitive Greece 
that we can trace the iniluence of the legends embodied 
in the Epic of Gilgamos. The adventures of Gilgames 
in search of immortality form ixirt of the story of that 
mythical Alexander wlio grew up in literature by tlic 
side of the Alexander of history. Ho to(^ had to make 
his way through a land of thick darkness, and he too 
finally failed in his endeavour to secure tlie “ waters of 
life.”^ Man is and must remain mortal; this is alike 
the teaching <?E the old poet of Chaldica and of the 
romance which tlie contact of Eastern and Western 
tliought called into existence in classical days. 

^ See llklcissucr, Alcxmidcr und GUfjamos (1894). 
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THft lUTUAL OF THE TEMPLE. 

The temple of the god was the centre n,nd glory of every 
great Babylon iai? city. The Babylonian States had been 
at the outset essentially theocratic ; their ruler had been 
a high priest before he became a king, and up to the 
last he remained the vicegerent and adopted son of the 
god. It was round the temple that the city had grown 
and its population clustered. The artisans worked for 
it, and the agricultural labourers tilled its fields. The 
art of Babylonia originated within the temple precincts ; 
it was for its adornment that the enamelled tiles were 
first made, and wood or stone or metal carved into 
artistic shapes, while the endowments which thus fostered 
the craftsman's art were derived from landed property 
or from tlie tithes paid to the priests upon the produce 
of the soil. The culture of Babylonia was witli good 
reason traced back to tlie god Ea. « 

The place occupied in Assyria by the army was filled 
in Babylonia by the priesthood. The priests could make 
and unmake their kings. The last monarch of Babylonia, 
Xabonidos, was a nominee of the priests of Babylon ; it 
was from them, and not from the rights of heritage, that 
he had derivofl his title to tlie throm^. The great 
sanctuaries of th(>i count-ry intiuenc.ed itj destinies to the 
last. The iulliience of Nipjnir and Eridu,^’ll fact, was 
wholly religions; we know of no royal dynasties tliat 
sprang from them. Even Nabonidos, with all his 
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centralising zeal on behalf of Merodach of Babylon, was 
constrained to lavisb»gifts and honours on the sun-god 
of Sippara, at all events in the early part of his reign. 

We must therefore look upon the temple as the oldest 
unit in the civilisation of Babylonia. Babylonian culture 
begins with the temple, with the worship of a deity or 
a spirit, and with the ministers attached to the cult. 
Centuries before En-lil of Nippur had developed into a 
Semitic Bel, an earthly dwelling-house had been provided 
for him which became in time the templ^of a god. Its 
first name, £-kur, “ the house of the eartji ” or “ moun- 
tain,” continued always to cling to it, even though the 
original meaning of the name was forgotten, and it had 
come to signify a temple in the later sense of the word. 

The temple was the sign and token of the reclamation 
of the primitive Babylonian swamp. Before it could bo 
erected, it was needful to construct a platform of solid 
earth and brickwork, which should rise above the 
pestiferous marsh, and serve as a foundation for the 
building. The Sumerians called the platform the 
or “ great place ” ; it was the first place of human or 
divine habitation wrested from the waters of the swamp, 
and it marked the triumph of civilised man over nature. 
Emphatically, therefore, it was a " great place,” a solid 
resting-place in » world of water and slime. 

On the platform the temple buildings were piled. 
There was no atone in Babylonia; it was a land of mud, 
and of mud bricks, accordingly, baked in the sun, the 
temple of the god was constructed. What was lost in 
beauty or design was gained in solidity. The Babylonian 
temples were huge masses of brick, square for the most part, 
and with the four oorners facing the four cardinal points. 
It was only exceptionally that the four sides, instead of 
the four corners, were made to front the four “ winds.” 

These masses of brick were continually growing iu 
29 
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height. The crude bricks soon disintegi’ated, and the 
heavy rains of a Babylonian winter quickly reduced 
them to their primeval mud. Constant restorations 
were therefore needed, and tho history of a Babylonian 
temple is that of perpetual repairs. Efforts were made 
to keep the walls from crumbling away by building 
buttresses against them, and the bricks were cemented 
together with l)ituraen. But all precautions were in 
vain. A period of national decay inevitably brought 
with it the de^y also of the temples, and a return of 
prosperity mep.nt their restoration on the disintegrated 
ruins of the older edifice. The artificial platform became 
a td or mound. 

But the growth in height was not displeasing to the 
priestly builders. The higher the temple rose above the 
level of the plain, the better they were pleased. A 
characteristic of the Babylonian temple, in fact, was the 
zigfftcrat or “ tower ” attached to each, whose head it was 
designed should “ reach to heaven.” The word siffgurot 
means a “ lofty peak," and the royal builders of Baby- 
lonia vied with one another in making the temple towers 
they erected as high as possible. 

There was more than one reason for this characteristic 
feature of religious Babylonian architecture, llio first 
settlers in the plain of Babylonia must soon have dis- 
covered that the higher they could be above the surface 
of the ground the better it was for them. The nearer 
they ascended to the clouds of heaven, the freer they 
were from the mia.smata and insects of the swamp. 
The same cause which led them to provide a platform 
for their temples, would have also led them to raise the 
temple as high as they could abov,e the level of the 
plain. ^This, however, will not explain the origin of the 
tower itself. It would have been a reason for building 
the temple as high as possible, not for attaching to it a 
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tower. Nor was the tower suitable for defence against 
an enemy, like the pylons of an Egyptian temple. At 
most it was a convenient watch-tower from which the 
movements of a hostile band could be observed. There 
must have been some other reason, more directly con- 
nected with religiou.s beliefs or practices, which found its 
outward expression in the sacred tower. ^ 

The sanctuary of Nippur, it will be remembnred, was 
the oldest in Northern Babylonia. And from time im- 
memorial it had been known as £l-kui^ “ the house of 
the mountain-land.” It represented that underground 
world which was the home of En-lil and his ghosts ; and 
this underground world, we must observe, was conceived 
of as a mountain. In fact, the cuneiform character which 
signifies “ country ” also signifies “ mountiiin,” and the 
hieroglyphic picture out of which it developed is the 
picture of a mountain-range. The land in which it was 
first drawn and stereotyped in writing must, it would 
seem, have been a mountainous one, like the land in 
which the subterranean realm of En lil was regarded as 
a lofty hill. In other words, the Sumerians must have 
been the inhabitants of a mountainous country before 
they settled in the plain of Babylonia and laid the 
foundations of the temple of Nippur. 

And this mountainous country lay to the north or 
east, where the mountains of Elam and Kurdistan border 
the Babylonian plain. In the story of the Deluge the 
ark is made to rest on the summit of the mountain of 
Nizir, which is probably the modern Rovvan<liz, to the 
north-east of Assyria ; and the gods were believed to have 
been born in “ the mountain of the w’orld," in the land 
of Arallu.^ ^ferejHoo, they held their court; “I will 
ascend into heaven,” the Babylonian monarch ,is made 

* Seo my Hibbert Lectures, pp. 360-363, where the various passages 
relatiug to the Babylonian Olyrapos are (|UOtud. 
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to say in the 14th chapter of Isaiah, " I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of El ; 1 {fill sit also upon the 
mount of the assembly (of the gods), in the extremities 
of the north ; ^ 1 will ascend above the heights of the 
clouds ; I will be like the Most High.” More than one 
temple in both Babylonia and Assyria took its name from 
this “ mountaii\ of the world ” ; the siggurat at Kis was 
known as “ the house of the mountain of mankind,” 
while a temple at Ur was entitled “ the house of the 
mountain,” anc^the shrine of Gula at Babylon was “ the 
house of the holy hill.” * 

All over Babylonia, accordingly, the mountain is 
brougJit into close connection with the religious cult. 
Not at Nippur only, but in other cities as well, the home 
of the gods is on the summit of an Olympos, within 
whose subterranean recesses they were born when as yet 
the primitive ghost or spirit had not become a god. 
Sumerian religion must have grown up rather among tlie 
mountains than in the plain, and the memory of its 
birthplace was preserved by religious conservatism. The 
ziggurat of the temple goes back to the days when tlie 
gods were still gods of the mountain, and the builders 
of the temple sought to force a way into the heavenly 
Olympos by raising artificially an imitation of the 
mountain on the alluvial plain. The tdwer was a mimic 
representation of the £-kur, or mountain of the earth 
itself, where En-lil, “ the god of the great mountain ” 
{sadn rabu), had his seat. And the earth could have 
been figured as a mountain only by the inhabitants of a 
mountainous land. 

But this conception of the world of gods and men 
stands in glaring contrast to the ctosmqjogy of Eridu. 

^ The lAnd of Arallu or Hades. 

®This, however, is rather the ** holy mound” of waters, in which Ea 
had his home, than the inland mountain of En-lil. 
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There the primeval earth was not a mountaiu peak, hut 
the Hat lands reclailiied froui the sea. The gods and 
spirits Imd their home in the abysses of the ocean, not 
in the dark recesses of a mountain of the north ; the 
centre of the world was the palace of Ea beneath the 
waves, not “ the mountain-house ” of En-lil, or the dark 
caverns of “ the mountain of Arallu.” ^ Once more we 
are confronted by a twofold element in Babylonian 
thought and religion, and a proof of its compound 
nature. Like the contradictory eleniijats in Egyptian 
religion, which can beat be explained bji the composite 
character of the people, the contradictory elements in 
Babylonian religion imply that mixture of races which is 
described in the fragments of Berossos. 

In the tower or zvjgural, accordingly, we must see a 
rellection of the belief that this nether earth is a mountain 
whose liighe.st peak supjmrts the vault of the sky. 
Around it float the stars and clouds, concealing the 
heaven of the gods from the eyes of man. But this 
Olympian heaven was really an afterthought. It was 
not until the ghosts of the h>wer world had developed 
into god.s, and been transferred from tlio heart of the 
mountain to its summit, that it had any existence at all. 
It belongs to the age of astro-theology, to the time 
when the moolf and sun and host of heaven became 
ilivine, and received the homage of mankind. This is an 
age to which I shall have to refer again in my next and 
concluding lecture. It was the time when the zignumf. 
began to consist of seven storeys, dedicated to the seven 
planets, when the ziggurat of Ercch was called “ the 
house of the seven black stones," and that of Borsippa, 
“ of the sevejj zoTibs of heaven and earth.” ^ 

* i/r is the Sumerian word for “zone.** It is translated by ardrUj “ to 
bind”; etsMUf “to bind the sheaves ” for harvest ; and khamdmuj “to 
bind” or “fix** laws. 
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The ziggurat occupied but a small part of the temple 
area. What the temple was like‘we know to a certain 
extent, not only from the American excavations at 
Nippur, but more especially from the accounts given us 
by Herodotos and by a cuneiform tablet which describes 
the gieat temple of Bel-Mcrodaeh at Babylon. The 
latter was callejl £-Saggila, “ the honse of the exalted 
head”; and though the account of Herodotos is probably 
quoted from an earlier author, while the cuneiform 
tablet, which \Ti^s seen and translated by Mr. George 
Smith at Constantinople, has unfortunately been lost, 
there is nevertheless no ground in either case for mis- 
trust. The description given by Herodotos fully agrees 
with that of the tablet. 

The visitor to the temple first entered the " Great ” or 
Outer Court, It was 900 feet in breadth, and more 
than 1150 in length. If we may judge from the 
analogy of Nippur and Lagas, an arcade ran round its 
interior, su])portcd on columns, and two Larger, but 
detached, columns of brick or stone stood on either side 
of the entrance. At Babylon a second court opened out 
of the first, devoted to the worship of the goddesses Istar 
and Zauiama. Six gates pierced the walls — the Grand 
Gate, the Gate of the Eising Sun, the Great Gate, the 
Gate of the Colossi, the Gate of the Canal, and the Gate 
of the Tower-view.^ Then came the Icigallu, or platform, 
of the original temple, the sides, and not the corners of 
which faced the four cardinal points, and which possessed 
four gates, each in the centre of a side. In it was the 
ziggurat, "the house of the foundation of heaven and 
earth,” as it was termed, with its seven stages, which 

f 

^ From Mr. Smith’s word.s it is difficult to determine whether the gates 
were in tlie* first or second court, or wliother (as seems the more probable) 
the tfildct intended us to understand that the gates belonged to both 
courts. 
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rose one above the other in gradually diminishing jn’o- 
portions to a height df 300 feet.^ A winding ramp led 
upwards on the outside, connecting the stages with each 
other, and allowing a chariot to be driven along it to 
the top. Here in tlie last of the seven stages was the 
chamber of the god. It contained no image of the 
deity, only a couch of gold and a goldyn table for the 
shewbread.^ None but a woman into whom the god 
had breathed the spirit of prophecy was sillowed to enter 
it, and it was to her that Bel revealed j.'imself at night 
on his golden couch and delivered his oracles. As in 
Greece, so too in Babylonia and Assyria, women were 
inspired prophetesses of the gods. It was from the 
priestesses and serving-women of Istar of Arbela that 
Esar-haddon received the oracles of the goddess; and 
we arc reminded that in Isi’ael also it was the pro- 
phetess Deborah who roused her countrymen to battle, 
and Huldah, rather than Jeremiah, to whom the high 
priest betook himself that he might hear “ the word of 
the Lord.” 

It is significant that the place of the oracle was 
the topmost chamber of the tower. The god is 
conceived as coming down from heaven ; * it is there 
that he lives, not in the underground recesses of the 
mountain of th*o world or fathomless abysses of the 
sea. When the siggiirat took its final shape, the 

^ Tlic first staj^c was 300 fent square and 110 feet liigli, while the top- 
most was 80 feet long by 70 broad and 50 liigh. 

- For the shcwbreiitl, see Zimmern, Beiirdge zur Kcnnf liss dcr hahy- 
lonisclien lUligion^ pp. 94, 95 ; and Haupt, “ Babylonian Elements in 
the Levitii; Ritual,” p. 59 (Journal of Biblical Literature^ 1900). Some- 
times six dozen cakes were laid before the god, sometimes three dozen, 
more often only tyie ddien, as among the Israelites. The shewbread is 
called ahd which is the exact equivalent of the Hebrew lekhem 
happdnm; and Professor Haupt has pointed out that it was required to 
be unleavened (mntqu), 

® Cp. Gen. xi. 5, 
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deities of Eabj'lonia had already been transported to 
the sky. * 

It is also significant that there was no image of the 
god. The spiritual had been finally separated from the 
material, and where the god himself came in spiritual 
form no material image of him was needed. Though 
none might be^able to see him with mortal eye save 
only his inspired priestess, he was nevertheless as 
actually present as if he had embodied himself in some 
statue of metaij or stone. The denizen of heaven re- 
quired no body or form of earthly make; the divine 
spirits who were worshipped in the sun or stars were 
seen only by the eye of faith. 

But it was in the ziggit/rai only that the deity thus 
came down from heaven in spiritual guise. In the 
chapels and shrines that stood at its foot images were 
numerous; here the multitude, wliotlier of priests or 
laymen, served and worshipped, and the older traditions 
of religion remained intact. On the eastern side of the 
tower was the sanctuary of Nebo, the “ anged ” or inter- 
preter of the will of Merodach, with Tasmit, his wife. 
To the north were the chapels of Ea and Nusku, and to 
the south those of Auu and En-lil, while westward was 
the temple of Merodach himself. It consisted of a 
double building, with a court between* the two wings. 
In the recesses of the inner sanctuary was the papakhii, 
or “ Holy of Holies,” with its golden image of the god. 
Here too was the golden table of shewbread and the 
parakku, or mercy-seat, which at times gave its name to 
the whole shrine. 

The innermost sanctuary was known as the Du-azagga, 
or “ Holy Hill,” after which the month Tisyi received one 
of its qames.^ But the name had really come from 

* The Siimcrian du has, of course, nothing to do with the Semitic Baby- 
loniau dH, "a chapel” ^unless, indeed, the hatter i.s borrowed from tbo 
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Eridu. It was the dwelliiig-jilaco of £a on tlio eastern 
horizon of the sea, \fhere the sun rises from the deep,* 
and Asari accordingly was entitled its “son.” When 
Asari became Merodach of Babylon, the Holy Mound or 
Hill migrated with him, and the seat of the oracular 
wisdom of Ea was transformed into the shrine of Mero- 
dach, whore he in his turn delivered b^s oracles on the 
festival of the New Year.^ Lehmann ® has shown that 
originally it represented the mercy-seat, the “golden 
throne” of the description of Herodo toe* above which the 
deity seated himself when he descended lo announce the 
future destinies of man. It was only subsequently that 
it was extended to the “ Holy of Holies ” in which the 
mercy-seat stood. 

A golden filtar seems to have been raised close to the 
mercy-seat of the god. If Herodotos may be trusted, 
lambs only were allowed to be sacrificed upon it. But 
there was another and larger altar in the outer court. 
On this whole sheep were ollercd, as well as frank- 
incense. 

The architectural arrangement of a Bahylonian temple, 
however, was not always the same. The orientation of 
the temple of Merodach, as we have seen, diflered from 

Suraevian word). It is propoviy the equivalent of Hht, “a mound” or 
“hill” ; l)ut as the*077( or M was generally inhabited, it came further to 
acquire the sigiiifieation of ml4u, “a dwelling-place.” 

‘ jrJT. V. CO. i. 5 ; 41. 1, Bnv. 18. 

- Sec above, p. 374, note 1. 

* flavirmumwkin, ii. pp. 47-51. Kehuchadrezzar calls the Du-az.agga, 
“ the jilace of the oraelc.s of the Ubsu ginna, the mercy-sent of destinies, 
which on the festival of the New Year (Zag-mukn), on the eighth and 
eleventh days,” Bel announces l>cforc the assembled gods. Jensen (Kosino- 
li>gk der JJalylonier, pp. 239-242) first pointed out that the Ubsu-ginna 
was “the a.s.setrJjly-pAce ” of the god.s, which was located in or upon 
£-knr, “the Mountain of the World” (WAI, iv. 63. I7d. It thus 
corresponds with “the mount of the Assembly” of Isa. xiv, 13, and 
illustrates the combination of the theology of Eridu with that of 
Nippoi, 
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that of the majority of tlie Babylonion sanctuaries. The 
number of chapels included within the sacred precincts 
varied greatly, and even the position of the great tower 
was not uniform. But the general plan was alike every- 
where. There was first the great court, open to the sky, 
and surrounded by cloistem and colonnades. Here were 
the houses of the prie-sts and other ministers of the 
temple, the library and school, shops for the manufacture 
and sale of votive objects, even the stalls wherein the 
animals were k«pt that were intended for sacrifice. In 
the centre of <1110 court stood an altar of sacrifice, with 
large vases for the purposes of ablution by the side of it, 
as well as a " sea,” or basin of water, which derived its 
name from the fact that it was a symbol of the primeval 
“ deep.” The basin was of bronze or stone, and was at 
times supported on the backs of twelve oxen, as we leani 
from an old hymn which describes the construction of 
one of them.^ At other times, as at Lagas, the basin 
was decorated with a frieze of female figures, who pour 
water from tlie vases in their outstretched hands.^ The 
purifying eflbcts of the water of the " deep ” were trans- 
ferred to that of the mimic “ sea,” and the worshipper 
who entered the temple after washing in it became cere- 
monially pure. ^ 

The great court, with its two isolated columns in front 
of the entrance, led into a second, from the tloor of which 
rose the ziggtimt or tower. The second court formed 
the approach to the temple proper, which again con- 
sisted of ran outer sanctuary and an inner shrine. 
Whether the laity were admitted into its inner recesses 
is doubtful. No one, indeed, could apprar before the god 
except through the mediation of a priest J and on the 
seal-cylinders a frequent representation is that of a 

^ IFAL iv. 23, No. 1, translated in my Hibbert Lectures, p. 495. 

- Do Sarzec, Dicouvertes en Chald^^ pp. 216, 217. 

t 
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worshipper whom the priest is leading by the hand and 
presenting to the ima’ge of a deity. But it is not certain 
that the image represented on them was that winch 
stood in the Holy of Holies, or innermost shrine; it 
may have been a second image, erected in another 
part of the temple. On the other hand, the numerous 
chapels of the secondary gods who fi»rmed the court 
of the chief deity of a city, can hardly have been 
furnished with more than one statue, and it is even 
questionable whether they consisted oS«niore than one 
chamber. Perhaps it was only from* the topmost 
room of the tower that the layman was absolutely 
excluded. 

The Babylonian temple, it will be seen, thus closely 
resembled the temple of Solomon. That, too, had its 
two courts, its chambers for the priests, its sanctuary, 
and its Holy of Holies. Both alike were externally 
mere rectangular boxes, without architectural beauty or 
variety of design. It was only in the possession of a 
tower that the Babylonian temple differed from the 
Israelite. They agreed even in the details of their 
furniture. Tlic two altars of the Babylonian sanctuary 
are found again in the temple of Jerusalem ; so too arc 
the mercy-seat and the table of shewbread. Even the 
bronze “sea” of Solomon, with its twelve oxen, is at 
last accounted for ; it was modelled after a Babylonian 
original, and goes back to the cosmologiwd ideas which 
had their source in Eridu. Yet more striking are the 
twin pillars that Hanked the gateway of the court, re- 
mains of which have been found both at Nippur and at 
Tello. They are exactly parallel to the twin pillars 
which Solomsn set up “in the porch of the temple,” 
and which ho named Yakin and Boaz. In these, again, 
we may find vestiges of a belief which had its roots in 
the theology of Eridu. When Adapa, the first man, was 
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sent by Ea to the heaven of Ann, ho found on either 
side of tlic gate two gods clothed in* mourning, and weep- 
ing for their untimely removal from the earth. Like 
the two cherubim who guarded the tree of life, they 
guarded the gate of heaven. One of them was Tammuz, 
the other Nin-gis-zida, “ the lord of the firmly planted 
stake." Each h^d perished, it would seem, in the prime 
of life, and hence were fitly set to guard the gates of 
heaven and prevent mortal man from forcing his way 
into the realm#/)f immortality. Yakin, it should be 
noticed, is a very passable translation of the Sumerian 
Nin-gis-zida ; perhaps Boaz preserves, under a corrupted 
form, a reminiscence of Tammuz. 

There was yet another parallelism between the temples 
of Babylonia and Jerusalem, Tlie Hebrew ark was 
replaced in Babylonia by a ship. The ship was dedicated 
to the god or goddess whoso image it contained, and was 
often of considerable size. Its shies were frequently 
inlaid with gems and gold, and it always bore a special 
name. One at least of the names indicates that the 
ship goes back to the days when as yet the gods had not 
assumed human forms ; the ship of Ban is still that of 
“ the holy cow.” In early times the ship was provided 
with ca])tain and crew ; later, it was reduced in size so 
that it could be carried like an ark on the shoulders of 
men. But its original object is clear. On day.s of 
festival the god was rowed in it on the sacred river, 
where he could enjoy the cool breeze, and return, as 
it were, to the “ pure ” waters of the primeval deep. 
Gradually it became merely his travelling home when he 
left his usual dwelling-place. In Assyria its place was 
even taken by a throne or platform borne upon the 
shoulders in the religious processions. The ship, in 
fact, passed into an ark, the curtained palanquin or 
shrine wherein the deity could conceal himself from 
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the eyes of the profane wfien he left his own 
sanctuary. • 

A discovery made by Mr. Hormuzd Kassam in the 
mounds of Balawtlt, some fifteen miles from Mossul, 
shows that in Assyria the development of the ship into 
the ark was as complete as it was in Israel. Here he 
found a small chapel dedicated to the god of dreams. 
At the entrance of the sanctuary was a stone coffer, 
which contained two small alabaster slabs thickly 
covered with cuneiform writing. They proved to be 
records of the conquests of Assur-nazir-p^l, the builder of 
the chapel, and each tablet contained the same text. It 
was not siu’prising that the native workmen when they 
opened the coffer believed tliat they had discovered the 
veritable tables of the Mosaic Law ! We are told in the 
Old Testament that the latter were kept in the ark. 
Not far from the coffer in the north-west corner of the 
shrine was a stone altar the ascent to which was by a 
flight of five steps. 

The temples were served by an army of priests. At 
the head came the pate'si or “ high priest,” who in the 
early days of Babylonian history performed the functions 
of a king. But the patcU was essentially the vicegerent 
of the god. The god delegated liis powers to him, and 
allowed him llj e.Kercise them on earth. It was the 
doctrme of priestly mediation carried to its logical con- 
clusion. Only through the priest could the deity be 
approached, and in the absence of the deity the high 
priest took his place. At Babylon, as we have seen, the 
divine rights were conferred by an act of adoption ; the 
vicegerent of Bel, by “ taking the hand ” and becoming 
the son of the god, acquired the right to exercise his 
sovereignty over men. An early king of Erech calls 
himself the son of the goddess Nin-sun. From the 
outset the Babylonian monarchy was essentially theo- 
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cratic ; the king was ’simply the high priest in a new 
form. • 

But with the rise of Semitic supremacy the king him- 
self became a god. The vicegerent had taken to himself 
all the attributes of the deity, the adopted son succeeded 
to the rights and powers of his divine father. The 
patdi ceased to be the king himself, and became instead 
his viceroy and lieutenant. Wherever the supreme 
monarch had a governor who acted in his name, he had 
also a representative of his divine authority. There 
were high priests of the god on earth as well as of the 
gods in heaven. 

A new term was wanted to take the place of pateM, 
which had thus come to have a secular as well as a 
religious significjition. It was found in sangu, which, 
more especially in the Assyrian period, meant a chief 
priest. Every great sanctuary had its chief priests who 
corresponded to the Hebrew “sons of Aaron,” with a 
“ high priest ” or sangam-nwJchu at their head.^ Under 
them were a large number of subordinate priests and 
temple ministers — the kali or “ gallos-priests,” * the 

^ Tlie mnffu was called ehar in Sumerian, wdth wliich the name of Ebcr 
in Gen. xi. 15 may possibly bo eompared, 

2 Not ‘ ‘ astro! ogei>, ” a.s has sometimes been supposed. Kald is borrowed 
from the Sumerian /.a/, as makhkhd is from viakh. Jfc their head was the 
ahbu'kallaj ala-kal, or ah-galy a w’ord wliich under the first form is used 
as a proper name in early Babylonian texts. Assyrian colonists carried it 
to Kappadokia, and Strabo accordingly tells us that the high priest of 
Koinaua was calked Abakles. A Hellenisetl form of the title, Bak^los, is 
given by Hesy fill ills, who renders it by the grandee ami “the gallos* 
priest*' (see my note in the Proc. xxiii. p. 106). Ab(fal is stated to 
be the equivahmt not only of the borrowed Assyrian ahkall%, but also of 
hil tertiy “master of the law kkaMn and imqUy “ the learned one” (like 
the Arabic \iHm ) ; and mtr ummnniy “ thecraftsinun ” or “professional ” 
( IVAI. V. 13. 37-42) The relation of kM. to gaUv. (Sumerian kal and 
galla), “a servant, ” is not yet clear, though it must be remembered that 
the gallos was the ‘ ‘ servant ” of Kybele. On the use of kaly “servant ” in 
the Sumerian texts, see Reisner, Tempelurkwiden aus Tellohy pp. 20, 21, 
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nikkki or “ sacrificers,” the rhmki or “ pourers of 
libations,” and the pr^vii or " auointers with oil.” There 
was oven a special class of bakers who made the sacred 
cakes that were used in the temple service, as well as 
“chanters” and “wailers,” “airriers of the axe” and 
“of the spear." Above all, there were the prophets 
and augurs, the soothsayers (makhkhi) and necro- 
mancers {muscli), and those who “ inquAed ” of the dead 
(mili). 

The adpi or " prophets ” constituted a class apart. In 
some respects they resembled the propAets of Israel. It 
was “ by order of the college of prophets “ that Assur- 
bani-pal purified the shrines of Babylon after the capture 
of the city, and the pnjphet accompanied even an army 
in the field. At times they predicted the future ; more 
often it was rather an announcement of the will of 
Heaven which they delivered to mankind.^ As they 
prophesied they poured out libations; hence it is that 
the purification of the shrines of the Babylonian temples 
was their special care, and that an old ritual text com- 
mands the projthet to pour out libations “ for three days 
at dawn and night during the middle watch.”® The 
word was borrowed by the writer of the Book of Daniel 
(ii. 10) under the form otashshdph, which the Authorised 
Version renders* “astrologers.” But the Babylonian asip 
or “ prophet ” was not an astrologer ; he left to others 
the interpretation of the stars, and contented himself 
with counselling or foretelling the destinies of men. Like 
his master Bel-Merodach, he w'as the interpreter of the 

* So iu a te.\t quoted in my Hibbert Lectures, p. 81, “like Bel on the 
mercy-seat of the destinies the prophecy shall be uttered, this shall be 
said ; ‘ Bel has come fprth, the king has looked after me.’ ’’ A special 
class of “prophitts’’ bore the name of mamas (whence masmasu in 
Assyrian), which is translated mnWtfw, “the praiscr” of the,gods'(Heb, 
hUUl). 

“ See my Hibbert Lectures, p. 79, 
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wisdom of Ea, and the' revealer of his counsels. The 
Holy of Holies in the great temple of Babylon, where Bel 
uttered his oracles, was known as the house of projdiecy,” 
like the ship also in which the image of the god was 
ferried across the stream.^ Tlie prophet may have been 
part of the heritage bequeathed by Eridu to the Baby- 
lonian people. 

By the side df the prophet stood the seer * 

The seer and the prophet were distinct from one another ; 
there was no confusion between their offices, as seems to 
liave been at one^ time the case in Israel The seer was 
not the speaker ” who declared the will of the gods or 
the fate that was decreed for man ; it was, on the con- 
trary, through visions and trances that the future was 
made known to him. Assur-bani-pal tells us liow, on 
the eve of the Elamite war, after ho had invoked the 
aid and protection of Istar, “ a seer slept and dreamed a 
prophetic dream ; a vision of the night did Istar reveal 
unto him ; he repeated it to me, saying : ‘ Istar, who 
dwelleth in Arbela, came down, and on the right liand and 

^ fi-kua and M3,-Kua, bit-assapiUi and ellj^ua^ciputi in Semitic. Jastrow 
mistranslates “ dwelling-house instead of “oracle” or “prophecy” ; the 
true meaning of the word was already discovered by Opport in tlie early 
days of cuneiform deciplierment. 

The sabH was distinct from the larii, whose nauicficerns to have a more 
general signification, and Professor Haupt is probably right in regarding 
it as the shaphd form of the latter. He gives harA, however, too wide a 
meaning when he makes it denote a “diviner” of every kind and sort. 
It is true that magic was taken under the regis of Babylonian theology, 
and that just as the asipi or “prophets” might be made to include tlie 
“enchanters” and “ pronouncers ” of spells, so the hari might include 
those who sought to divine the future by cxarnijiing the entrails of victims 
or by means of a cup (cp. Gen. xliv. b). But, properly speaking, the 
like the sabrii, “ revealed” the future by means of dreams. Haupt’s cor- 
rection of haddtm into bdrintj “ diviner-s,” in Isa. xliv. 2!) and Jer, 1. 36, is 
brilliant (Jkthylonian EUvuniita in the Levitie llitualf p. 57). Tbo Sumerian 
equivalent of harii is KiiAi. (or more correctly dkhal ) ; tliat of sabrdj Pa al, 
where Pa means “ the official.” 
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on the left hung (her) quivers;' in her hand she held 
the bow; she drew •» the sliarj) war-sword and held it 
before her. Like a mother she speaketh with thee, she 
calleth thee ; Istar, the queen of the gods, appointeth 
for thee a doom: . . . “Eat food, drink wine, make 
music, exalt my divinity, until I march and this work 
of mine be accomplished. I will give thee thy heart’s 
desire ; thy face shall not grow pale, tAy feet shall not 
totter.’’”’ 

Here the message of the seer passes jnto a prophecy, 
and his office is distinguished from that ,of the prophet 
oidy through the difl'crencc in the mode of revelation. 
The seer went back to the earliest ages of Semitic Baby- 
lonia. The “ seer ” of the palace of Sargon of Akkad is 
already mentioned on a contemporaneous tablet by the 
side of “ the king ” and “ the queen.” ^ Like the other 
priests among whom he was reckoned, it was necossar)' 
that ho should bo without bodily blemish. The leper, 
the blind, and tlie maimed were excluded from the 
service of the gods.^ 

How far the Babylonian prophet resembled the Hebrew 
prophet it is at present impossible to say. But there 
were certainly two important points in which they 
differed. The Babylonian prophet was, on the one side, 
a member of th« priestly body ; the mere peasant could 
not become an “ utterer ” of the will of heaven without 
previous training and consecration. There was, conse- 
quently, no such distinction between the prophet and 
the priest as prevailed in Israel ; Babylonia was a theo- 
cratic, not a democratic State. On the other side, tlie 
prophet was closely linked with the magician and necro- 

^ Thureau-Daiigin, “Tablcttes cliald4ennc9 in^dites,** in tlio Bevuf 
d^Asnyriolngic, iv, 3, pi. xiiL 40, Obi\ • 

So too was a person of illegitimate birth, as has been pointed out by 
Haupt {Joumitl of Biblical Literature (1900), p. 67). 

30 
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laancer. Magic had bhen taken under the protection of 
the State religion, not repudiateck and persecuted as 
among the Israelites. Hence, while the prophet was a 
priest to whom the rites of purification were specially 
entrusted, he was at the same time classed with the sailu 
who “ inquired ” of the dead, the musMii or necromancer, 
and the makhlchu or “ soothsayer.” 

On the other hand, there were prophetesses as well as 
prophets in both Babylonia and Israel. The employment 
of women in the temple services peculiarly characterised 
Babylonia. As we have seen, it was a woman only who 
was privileged to enter the secret shrine of Bel-Merodach 
at Babylon ; while unmarried women were consecrated, 
not only to Ister, but also to the sun-god, and, like the 
priests, formed a coriwrate community. We are told 
that in the lower world of Hades there were female as 
well as male soothsayers ; it was th(i homo of the black- 
art, and so reflected the constitution of the professors of 
sorcery in the upper world. 

Along with the seer and the soothsayer, the prophet 
was thus annexed by the temple. A definite duty was 
assigned to him there ; he was “ the pourer out ” of 
libations. The libations were doubtless originally of 
“ pure ” water, to which was subsequently added wine, 
whether made from the palm or the vine. Along with 
the libations all the first-fruits of the cultivated land were 
offered to the gods. Milk and butter and oil, dates and 
vegetables, were given in abundance. So too were the 
spices and incense that wore brought from the southern 
coast of Ai’abia, the corn that was grown in the fields, 
garlic and other herbs from the garden, and honey from 
the hive. But animal sacrifices were not forgotten. 
O.ven and calves, sheep and lambs, goats and kids, fish 
and certain kinds of birds, were slain upon the altar, and 
so presented to the gods. It is noticeable that it was 
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only the cultivated plant and llie domesticated beast 
that were thus otlered to the deity. The dog and swine, 
or rather wild boar, arc never mentioned in the sacrificial 
lists. What man gave to heaven was what he ate him- 
self, and reared or grew with the sweat of his brow. 
The gazelle, indeed, is named, but it is a scape-goat 
which is driven into the desert like the Hebrew Azazel, 
carrying away with it the sins and sickness of those who 
let it loose.^ The gods of Semitic Babylonia were essen- 
tially human, and what man lived upon yiey too required. 
They had, moreover, given their worsl^ippers all they 
most needed and prized — fruitful fields, fat cattle, rain in 
its season, and the, blessings of the sunshine. In return 
they demanded the first-fruits of what was in reality 
their own ; they could, if they so chose, deprive man of 
the whole, but they were generously satisfied with a part. 
The Semitic Baal was indeed like a divine king; lord 
and master though he was of the cultivated soil and 
of all that it produced, ho was content only with a 
share. 

Was the firstborn of man included among the sacri- 
fices that were deemed acceptable to heaven ? Years 
ago I published an early text which seemed to show 
that such was the case. My interpretation of the text 
has been disputfed, but it still appears to me to be the 
sole legitimate one. The text is bilingual in both 
Sumerian and Semitic, and therefore probably goes back 
to Sumerian times. Literally rendered, it is as follows : 
“Let the ahjnl proclaim: the offspring who raises his 
head among men, the offspring for his life he must give ; 


^ J. I), Price in \\\Q\fnv.Tnal of the. American Orb'.ufnl Socichf^ xxi. 2, 
pp. 1--22. In the hemerology published in il^AL iv. 32, the animal 
mentioned in col. 1, line 3, is not a gazelle, as I have supposed in my 
Hibbert Lectures, p, 70, but a *'goat’' (Sumerian Assyrian 

9apj)aru)» 
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the head of the olfspriiig for tlie head of the man he 
must give, the neck of the offspring for the neck of tiie 
man he must give, the breast of the offspring for the 
breast of the man lie must give.”^ It is difficult to 
attacli any other meaning to this than that which makes 
it refer to the sacrifice of children. 

The question, Jiowever, is really settled by the evidence 
of archicology. On the famous stela of the Vultures, 
now in the liouvre, a sort of wicker - work cage is 
represented, fillpj^l witli (japtives wlui are waiting hi be 
put to death Ijy the inacc of the king.® On a certain 
class of seal - cylinders, moreover, a scene is engraved 
which Meiiant seems to me to have rightly explained 
as depicting a human sacrifice. In later times, it is 
true, human sacrili(^e ceased to be practised ; there arc 
few, if any, references to it in the inscriptions, and the 
human victim is replaced l»y an ox or sheep. It was to 
the olfemled majesty of the Assyrian king rather tlian 
of the goil Assur that tlie Assyrian conqueror impaled or 
burnt the beaten foe; and among the lists of offerings 
that were made to the deified rulers of Babylonia, wo 
look in vain for any mention of man or child. As in 
Israel, so too in the kingdoms of the Euphrates and 

^ There is no 4 U(.‘sl:ioii hero of a scape-goat or anj^thiiig siinilar. Tlio 
AvonI “odspriiig *’ is urlfsii, whicli is the regular equivalent of Biu 
'‘biiholes.’^ The adtUtion of tlie words na (nnUnHy “of mankitid,” con- 
fines it in this case to man. Already, in 1875, in my Elementary Assyrian 
Grammar {]K 123), I pointed out that it was connected with the Arabic 
'trarafSy wdiicli I see (like many other things of the same sort) has recently 
been annoiinccfl as a new discovery. The verb iUadirhf by tlie way, 
is an Iphtoal, not a Niphal, and therefore cannot bo translated as a 
passive. 

- De Sarzec, Decouvrrtes m ChnIdtCy iv, 1, pi, 4 his. This was in the 
time cf king E-anna-dii, A bas-relief of tlie time of tlntemena on the 
same plate^ 5 his (3i), rcju’cseiits what may also be a human sacrifice, one 
naked captive lying on the ground already slain, while another is being 
led to exccutiou. 
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Tigris, human sacritieo seems to have disappeared at an 
early date. 

So, moreover, does another custom which has been 
revealed to us by tlie archaic sculptures of Tello. That 
was the custom of approaching the deity stripped of 
clothing ; ^ and Professor Jastrow aptly compares with it 
not only the scanty dress of the Mohv;nmedan pilgrims 
on Mount Arafat, but also Saul’s conduct when the 
spirit of prophecy fell upon him. A similar custom pre- 
vailed in Keltic Ireland, and the Jlindu still strips 
himself when he sits down to eat. i 

The growth of culture, and it may be also the mixture 
of races, thus deprived tlie gods of two of the prerogatives 
they had once enjoyed. They could no longer claim the 
firstborn of men, nor require that the worshipper should 
enter their presence naked and defenceless. But they 
retained all their other kingly rights. A tithe of all 
that the land produced was theirs, and it was rigorously 
exacted, for the support of the temples and priests. 
Babylonia, in short, was the inventor of tithe. 

Why it should have been a tenth wo cannot say. 
The numerical system of the Babylonians was sexagesimal 
and duodecimal, not decimal, and the year consisted of 
twelve montlis, not of ten. Perhaps the institution went 
back to a periotl when the year of tw'elve months had 
not yet been fixed, and. like the lunar y(!ar of the modern 
Mohammedan, it still p08sesse<l but ten mouths. How- 
ever this may be, the tithe became a marked character- 
istic of Babylonian religious life. It was paid by all 
classes; even the king and liis heir were not exempt 
from it. One of the last acts of the crown prince Bel- 
shazzar was* to pay the tithe, forty-seven shekels in 
amount, due from liis sister to the teiujile of the sun-god 

^ Ilofcrenoi s are given in Ja.strow, lleligion of LUibyionut and Assyria^ 

p. oca, 
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at Sippara, at the very moment when Cyrus was knocking 
at the gates of Babylon.^ It is prol)al)le that the daily 
sacrifices were provided for in great measure out of the 
tithe ; at all events, Assur-bani-pal tells us that after the 
suppression of the Babylonian revolt, he levied upon the 
people the provision needed for the sacrifices made to 
Assur and Beltis%ind the gods of Assyria. They were, 
however, often endowed specially ; thus Nebuchadrezzar 
made special provision for the daily sacrifice of eiglit 
lambs in the ten#[i?e of Nergal at Cuthah ; and an earlier 
king of Babyloliia describes how he had increased the 
endowment of the stated oilerings at Sippara. 

The daily sacrifice was called the kittuhu, a term which 
goes back to the ago when the Semite was first mingling 
with the older Suiiieriaii.^ There were other terms in use 
to denote tlie various kinds of offering that were j)re- 
sented to tlie gods. The animal sacrifice Iiad the name 
of zibit, the ineaUoffering being known as onanitu? The 
free-will offering was nidbu ; the “ gift or “ benevolence 
demanded by the god upon the produce of the field being 
qurlannu, the Hebrew qorhdjL Other terms also were 
employed, the exact sense of which is still uncertain; 
among them is one wliich probably means “ trespass- 
offering.” 

It is impossible not to be struck by the many points 
of similarity between the Babylonian ritual and arrange- 
ment of the temples and that whicli existed among the 
Israelites. The temple of Solomon, in fact, was little 
more tlian a reproduction of a Babylonian sanctuary. 

^ TI^u tithe waf5 paid on the Tith of Ab ; on the lOth of Tainiuuz, nine- 
teen days erirlicj', GoLryas liad eiiteu'd Jialjylorii with the soldiers of 
Cyrus. • 

A inore^eoniprehenaive tenii Avas r/vV/J, "the fixed olfuriiig,” w^hieh 
iiieluded not only the daily sacrifices, but all other stated sacrifices as 
well. 

^ See my Hibbert Lectures, p. 72, note 2. 
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And just as the palace of the Hebrew king adjoined the 
temple in which he Claimed the right of offering sacri- 
fice, so too at Babylon the palace of Nebuchadrezzar — 
wlio, it must be remembered, was a pontiff as well as a 
king — stood close to the temple of Merodach. Even 
the bronze serpent which Hezekiah destroyed finds its 
parallel in tlie bronze serpents erected iij the gates of the 
Babylonian temples.^ The internal decoration of the 
sanctuary, moreover, was similar in both countries. The 
walls were made gorgeous with enaT^iJBlled bricks, or 
with plaques of gold and bronze andt inlaid stones. 
Sometimes they were painted with vermilion, the 
monsters of the Epic of the Creation being pictured 
on the walls. But more often the painted or sculptured 
figures were, as at Jerusalem, those of cherubim and the 
sacred tree or other vegetable devices. At Erech, bull- 
headed colossi guarded the doors. 

But the resemblance between the Babylonian and 
Hebrew rituals extends beyond the ceremonial of the 
temple of Solomon into the Levitical Law. In fact, 
the very term for law, the ionth, as the Israelites called 
it, was borrowed from the .Babylonian terta, as was first 
pointed out by Professor Haupt. It is even a question 
whctljer the word is not a derivative from the verb 
alidru, '‘to seni” or "direct,” from which the name of 
Aaron was also formed. However this may be, even 
the technical words of the Mosaic Law recur in the 
ritual texts of early Babylonia. The biblical kipper, 
" atonement," is the Assyrian kitppimi ; and the qorMn, 
as we have seen, is the Assyrian qxirlanmi. A distinc- 
tion was made between the offerings of the rich and of 
the poor {mmUivu)'^ and the sacrificial animal was re- 

* IV A L i. 6r>, ii. 19“21 ; 54. iii. 48-50. See Truiubull, Tl^e 
Threat old Corrvdiit, pp. 110, 116, 

«Cp. Lev. V. 7, 11. 
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quired to bo “ without blemish ” (snlnm). The “right" 
thigh or shoulder of the victun was* given to the priest, 
along with the loins and hide, the rump and tendons, and 
part of the stomach.^ Still more interesting is it to find 
in the ritual of the prophets instructions for the sacrifice 
of a lamb at the gate of the house, the blood of which 
is to be smeared gn the lintels and doorposts, as well as 
on the colossal images that guarded the entrance.® To 
this day in Egypt the same rite is practised, and when 
my dahabiah wag Jaunched I had to conform to it. On 
this occasion tlig blood of the lamb was allowed to fall 
over tbe sides of the lower deck. 

There are other parallels between Babylonia and 
Mosaic Israel which have been brought forward by Pro- 
fessor Zimmern. In the “ Tabernacle of the Congrega- 
tion,” or “ Tent of meeting,” ho sees the place where 
" the proper time ” {mocd, Assyr. adamiu) for an under- 
taking was determined by the larA or seer ; at any rate, 
“ to determine the proper time ” (sahhiit m adanni) was 
one of the functions of the Babylonian seer.® By the 
side of the rituals for the seers and prophets, moreover, 
there was another for the zammdri or “ singers." The 
hierarchy of a Bahylouiun temple was, in short, the same 
as that of Israel. 

But in addition to the architecture of t'he temple and 
the regulations of the ritual, there were yet other 
resemblances between the religious law of Babylonia 
and that of the Isracdites. They may be traced in the 
numerous festivals of the calendar, and the time of year 
at which they were held. Foremost among them was 
the festival of the New Year. Babylonia was primarily 
an agricultural community, and the festival of its gods, 

^ Ifaupt, 2ahjlonian EkmmlH in the Lentic Ilitual, pp, 60, 61, 

- Zirnmern, BeUnitje zur Kenntniss dcr IJahylonischen Belirjioni p. 127. 
p. 88, note 2. 
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like the names of the months, wore flctcrniiiied by the 
necessities of agricirltnre. Spring and autumn were 
marked by the sowing of the seed and the garnering 
of the harvest. . But neither the one nor the other 
took place in all p^iris of the country at the same time 
of tlio year. In the south the liarvest miglit be gathered 
in when tlie corn was sown in the lynth, or the seed 
sown when in colder regions the harvest was gathered 
in. 

Hence it was that the same festival, might commemo- 
rate either the beginning or the end of the agricultural 
year. But in eitlun’ case it was a period of rejoicing 
and rest from labour, of thanking the gods for their 
benefits, and offering them the first-fruits of tlie field. 
In the old days of Gudea of Lagas tlie year coni- 
rnenced with the festival of the goddess Ban in tlie 
middle of October; in the later Babylon of Kham- 
murabi the feast was transferred to the spring, and the 
first month of the year began in March. But the older 
calendar of Babylonia had been already carried to the 
West, and there i)reserved in a country to whose climatic 
and agricultural conditions it was really inapplicable. 
Tlie ancient Canaauitish year began in the autnmn in 
what the Iat(3r calendar reckoned the seventli month. 
It was not, howbver, till after the final unification of tlie 
country under Khammurabi that a fixed and uniform 
calendar was imposed upon all tlio sanctuaries of Baby- 
lonia. At an earlier epoch the great sanctuaries had 
each its own calendar; the months weie variously 
named, and the deities to wliom the festivals were dedi- 
cated were not always the same.^ At Lagas it was Ban 
to whom theafestiV/il of the New Year was sacred; at 
Babylon it was Mcrodach. * 

^ On tlie early Piabyloiiian calendar, see Jiadau, Early Eahjlonian 
pp. ‘287-307. 
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Besides the festivals of the spring and autumn, there 
was yet a third festival belonging to the agricultunal 
year. This was the feast of the summer solstice, which 
fell in the month of June. It marked the drying up of 
the soil and the disappearance of the crops and vegeta- 
tion of the spring. In some of the early States of 
Babylonia it wa» consecrated to a god Bil-'si ; ^ in the 
calendar of Assyria, Tammuz took the place of the older 
god. Tammuz had perished by an untimely death, and 
it was fitting thfifr the death of the god should be cele- 
brated when nftture also seemed to die. There was a 
time, however, when the festival of Tamnmz had been 
observed, at all events in some parts of Babylonia, in 
October rather than in June. The same month that 
had witnessed the feast of the New Year witnessed also 
that of Tammuz risen again from the dead. 

The three great feasts of the Babylonian agriculturist 
are found again in Canaan. But it is noticeable that 
the third of them — the feast of Weeks, as it was called 
by the Hebrews — was there the correspondent of the 
spring festival in Babylonia. It was, in fact, a repetition 
of the festival of spring. And the latter accordingly 
becomes a prelude and antieqation of it. On the ICth 
of Nisan the Levitical Law' ordered a slyjaf of the first- 
fruits of the harvest to be presented (Lev. x.xiii. 10-14), 
and the unleavened bread eaten at the festival itself 

^ The real reading of tlio god’s name is unknown. He was identified 
with 'Sms'll) {1FAL ii. ^7. fiS), the sun of the south (WAL ii. 57. 51), 
and there foi'c the midday sun— -not the morning sun, as has recently been 
maintained. Nin-ip was the messenger or “ anger’ of KMil of Nippur, 
and consequently Hil-si is furlher identified with “ the moon of Niiipur" 
( WAL 57. 56), the angel of the lord of the ghost-worhi heiiig more 
jirojifirly the moon than the sun. When llcl-Mfjro^ach of Babylon 
usurped tlj^e functions of KMil, Bel-'si naturally became Nebo, “ the 
power of strength ” (WAL v. 43. 37), who stood in the sanio relation to 
Merodach that Nin-ip did to EMil. Bil-’si was also the seventh of the 
titin-^im{JFAL ii, 41?. 10-13, iii. 60-52), 
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symbolised the ingathering of the corn which was thus 
dedicated to God in ttfe form of consecrated cakes. 

The three great agricultural festivals were supple- 
mented by others. Many of these occurred at fixed 
times of the year, and commemorated the divinities 
worsliipped in one or other of the sanctuaries of Baby- 
lonia. Some of tluim w'ere observed Jihroughout the 
country ; others only in a particular city and district. 
With the deification of a new king came a new" festival 
in his honour ; and it his cult lasted, festival con- 
tinued also by the side of the establisbi>d festivals of 
the older gods. But new festivals might further be 
instituted for other reasons. The building or restoration 
of a sanctuary, or even the dedication of a statue, was 
a quite suflicient pretext. When Gudea consecrated the 
t(unple of Tnguri{5a at Lagas, he tells us how he had 

remitted penalties and given presents. During seven 
days no service was exacted. The female slave was 
made tlie equal of her mistress ; the male slave was 
made the equal of his master ; the chief and his sub- 
ject have been made equal in my city. All that is evil 
I removed from this temple.'’^ 

The temj)orary freedom thus granted to the slave 
seems to liave been a (characteristic of the Babylonian 
festival. Berossos stated that in the month of Loos or 
July, tlie feast of Saka‘a was celebrated at Babylon for 
five days, when it w"as “the custom that the masters 
sliould (jbey their domestics, one of whom is led round 
the house clothed in a royal garment.”^ The custom 
has often been compared wdth that which prevailed at 
the Boman Saturnalia, and a baseless theory has recently 
been put forward connecting with it the Hebrew feast of 

^ Aniiautrs tmiislatioii Jlccords of the PaUj new scr., "ii. ])p. 83, 
84. 

5* Athenteua, 14. 
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But the custom was really tlie exaggeration in 
the Greek age of Babylonian histoly of the old doctrine 
which underlay the Babylonian conception of a holy day. 
A holy day was essentially a holiday, a day when the 
whole people rested from work, and when, accordingly, 
even the slave recovered for awhile his freedom. The 
summer feast of Saksea, at least in its original form, or 
the festival orifained by Gudea at the consecration of 
the temple of E-Ninnu, was thus a parallel to the Hebrew 
year of Jubilej. In the year of Jubilee we have the 
western reflectjon of beliefs and usages that were familiar 
to the ancestors of Abraham. 

The Sabbath-rest was essentially of Babylonian origin. 
The word Sabbath itself was borrowed from Rabylonia, 
where it had the form Sabattu, and was derived by the 
native lexicographers from the Sumerian sa, “ heart,” and 
“ hat, to cease,” and so explained as “ a day of rest for 
the heart.” The derivation is, of course, absurd, but 
it indicates the autitpiity of the term. There was yet 
another name, snlum, or “ quiet day,” which was more 
especially used as a translation of the Sumerian xida 

^ The most obvious derivation of the Hebrew Purini is that which I 
have proposed iu the rrocr.cdiwis of the Socidy of BihUml Anhceoloify^ 
xix. 7, pp. 280, 281, little as it may suit certain fashionable hypotheses. 
On the Black Obelisk (175), Shalmaneser says: ‘^jfor the second time 
the POr-fcstival of Assur and Hadad I celebrated ” ; and a deed of sale 
(Rm. 2. 19) is dated in the cponyniy of Bel-danan, ii.c. 731, ‘‘in the 
year of his Pur-office” {iaa said inin-an). For, which is inteipi’ctod “a 
lot,” has naturally no connection witli the Assyrian hni\ which is stated 
to mean “a stone.” That we must read hur and not par, is shown by 
the variant spelling ha-ar (Sa 5. iv. 10). 

2 WAL ii, 32. 16. The reading of Delitzsi'h and myself has been called 
in question, tlie tablet having apparently been dainagt'd since we examined 
it, but all doubts have now been set at rest by 93(Jj}7, Ohv\ 24 (pub- 
lished in Cwmforyi Texts, xii. C), where sahatlum is the equivalent of a 
Sumerian the day " par excellence., Babylonia was the homo of astronomy 
and of the sacredness of the number seven, due to the fact that there were 
geven planets, so that a seventh-day Sabbath was natural there, 
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kliul-gal, “dies nefastus,” on wliich it was unlawful or 
unlucky to perfornx certain kinds of work.^ Thus, in a 
list of what we should call the Saints’ days in the month 
of the Second Elul, we read that the 7 th, 14th, 19th, 
2l8t, and 28th days of the month were all alike days 
of quiet and rest. “The 7th day,” we are told, “is a 
day dedicated to Merodach and Zarpainij. It is a lucky 
day and a quiet day. The shepherd of mighty nations 
{i.e. the king) must not cat flesh cooked at the fire or in 
the smoke. His clothes he must no(^ ^dhange. White 
garments he must not put on. He yiust not offer 
sacrifice. The king must not drive a chariot. He must 
not issue royal decrees. lu a secret place the seer must 
not prophesy. Medicine for the sickness of his body he 
must not ajiply. For making a spell it is not fitting.”^ 
Here the Sabbath recurs, as among the Hebrews, every 
seven days ; and Professor Jenson has pointed out that 
the 19 th of the month, on which there was also a 
Sabbath, was forty-nine days or seven weeks from the 
beginning of the previous month. There was therefore 
not only a week of seven days, but a week of seven -day 
weeks as well. In fact, the chief diflercnco between the 
Babylonian and the Hebrew institution lay in the sub- 
ordination of the Sabbath to the festival of the “ new 
moon ” among ftie Babylonians. There was no Sabbath 
on the first day of the month ; its place was taken by 
freewill offerings to the moon. 

The Sabbath, it will be noticed, was not a fast-day. 
Fasts, however, were not infrequent in Babylonia and 
Assyria, and in times of danger and distress might bo 

• Compare the ^bbfhical phrase, “soiling the hands," applied to the 
inspired books of Scripture. 

2 A translation of the whole text is given in my Hibbcit Lectures, 
pp. 70-7t). With the last prohibition, compare Isa. Iviii. 13, “not 
speaking thine own words ” on the Sabbath-day. 
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specially ordained. When Esar-liaddon was hard pressed 
by his northern enemies, he orderefl prayers to be made 
and ceremonies to be performed to the sun-god, lasting 
for one hundred days and nights. It was a long period 
of public humiliation, and the god was asked to grant 
favourable visions to the “ seers ” who implored his help. 
In the penitential psalms, fasting is alluded to more than 
once. “ Instead of food,” says the penitent, “ I eat bitter 
tears ; instead of palm-wine, I drink the waters of misery.” 
Or, again : “ Fo^d I have not eaten, weeping is my nourish- 
ment ; water I liave not drunk, tears are my drink.” ^ 
The fast an&.the feast alternated as they did in Israel. 
As we come to know more of the ritual of Babylonia, 
the resemblance it bears to that of the Hebrews becomes 
at once more striking and extensive. They both start 
from the same principles, and agree in many of their 
details. Between them, indeed, lies that deep gulf of 
difierence which separates the religions of Israel and 
Babylonia as a whole ; the one is inonotheistic, the other 
polytheistic. But, apart from this profound distinction, 
the cult and ritual have more than a family relationship. 
Customs and rites which have lost their primitive mean- 
ing in the Levitical Law, find their explanation in Baby- 
lonia ; even the ecclesiastical calendar of the Pentateuch 
looks back to the Babylonia of the ageiof Khammurabi. 
It cannot be an accident that the Khammurabi or 
Ammurapi of the cuneiform inscriptions is the Amraphel 
of Genesis, the contcinjxjrary of Abram the Hebrew, who 
was born in “ Ur of the Chaldees.” The Mosaic Iaiw 
must have drawn its first inspiration from the Abrahamic 
age, modified and developed though it may have been in 
the later centuries of Israelitish history. ^ 

^ J astro w, The Religion of Babylonia and Aasyria, pp, 822, 328. 



LECTUKE X. 

ASTRO-THEOLOGY AND THE MORAL ^SLEMENT IN 
BABYLONIAN RELIGION. 

A HUNDRED years ago, writers on the hi^ory or philosophy 
of religion had mucli to say about wliat tliey called 
Sabaisni. The earliest form of idolatry was supposed to 
have been a worship of the heavenly bodies. A passage 
ill the Book of Job was invoked in support of the fact, 
and beautifully executed drawings of Babylonian seal- 
cylinders were made for the sake of the pictures of the 
sun and moon and stars that were upon them. Sir 
William Drummond resolved the sons of Jacob into the 
signs of the Zodiac ; ^ Dupuis derived Christianity itself 
from a sort of allegorical astronomy. 

“Sabaism” has long since fallen into disrepute. 
Anthropology has long since taught us that primitive 
I’eligion is not confined to a worship of the stars. The 
cult of the heavenly bodies was not the source of poly- 
theism ; indeed, there arc systems of polytheism in which 
it has never existed at all. Of late the tendency has 
been to discount it altogether as a factor in the history 
of religion. 

But the tendency has gone too far. There was one 
religion, at all events, in which it played an important 
part. This was the religion of ancient Babylonia and of 
those other countries which were influenced by Baby- 
lonian culture. But even here the deciphermeht of the 
^ JEdiinm Ju^auus (London, 1811 ). 
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inscriptions seomod to •show that it helongcd to a late 
age, and was an artificial product ,which never aflected 
the people as a whole. Wlien I delivered my Hibbert 
Lectures, I believed that I could dismiss it in a few 
wwds as merely a kind of subsidiary chapter added to 
the religion of the State by pedants and scholars. 

Certain it is that the elaborate system of astro- 
theology which dnaracterised Babylonian religion was an 
artificial creation. It was the result of a combination 
of religion with astronomy which was elaborated in tlie 
schools. Astronomy, like all other sciences, w[is under 
the control of the priests, the observatory rose by tlie 
side of the school within the precincts of tlio temple, and 
the dependence of the calendar on the observations of 
the astronomer gave them a religious character. More- 
over, the astro-theology of Bahylonia did Tiot go back to 
primeval times, The identiiicatioii of the oiTicial gods 
with the heavenly bodies belongs to an age when the 
official religion had already been crystallised into shape, 
and a map of the heavens had been made. We can 
almost w^atch its rise and trace its growth. 

Nevertlieless the rise and growth arc of far earlier 
date than was formerly imagined. Astro-tlieology was 
not a mere learned scheme of allegorised science, the 
plaything of a school of pedants ; it oxemised a consider- 
able influence upon the religion of Babylonia and upon 
the history of its development. It had, moreover, a 
background in the faith of the people. Like the rivers 
and streams, the stars also were really worshipped,^ and 
the symbols drawn on the seal-cylinders show that this 
worship must go back to the oldest period of Babylonia. 
Even the ideograph that denotes “ a god represents an 

^ So in tjie second book of the ;Vz4r/>?/, series ( WAI. iv. 50, Col, ii. 106, 
Col. iv. 7-9, translated iu my Hibbert Lectures, pp. 608, 609) ; WAL 
iii. 66. a 0, 13. 
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eight-rayed star. Tlic fact is significant. At tlie time 
when the jnctorial liiSroglypliics were first Ixdng formed 
out of which th(j cuneiform characters were to grow, the 
star was already the symbol and representative of the 
divine. It was not as yet the more general and abstract 
‘‘sky/' it was the jiarticular star that was adored as a 
god. Babylonian I’cligion, as far bad* as its written 
history leads uh, really begins with Sabaism. 

How is tliis fact to be reconciled with the further fact 
that the gods of Ikibylonia were once sfd^its and ghosts, 
the of Eridii and the /'/fs of Nippur? To this 
question no answer at present is possible ; at most we 
can only suggest that the rd, or spirit, was localised in 
the star. A spirit of the sun was as conceivable as a 
spirit of Ea, and the sou of .Ea, it must be remembered, 
became a sun-god. “ The zi of tlic god " meant originally 
in the primitive picture-writing “ the spirit of the star,” 
and the litoral rendering of tlie invocation in the early 
spells would be “ the spirit of the star who is lord of 
Du-azagga,” “ the spirit of the star who is mistress of the 
holy hill.” In the Book of Isaiah the Babylonian king 
is made to say that he would enthrone himself among 
the gods <m the summit of the Chaldtean Olyiupos 
“above the stars of El”; and Nin-ip, the interpreter of 
En-lil, was at once the sun-god and the moon. Istar, it 
jniist not be forgotten, was primarily the evening star; 
and Istar was not only supremo among the goddesses of 
Babylonia, she was the type and representative of them 
all. The signs of the Zodiac had once been the monster 
allies of the dragon of chaos. 

With all this, it may hereafter prove that the con- 
ception of the® divine as a star was introduced by a 
different race from that whicli saw in it a spirit or a 
ghost. At all events, it was conception which the 
inscriptions of Southern Arabia have shown to have pre- 
31 » 
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vailed among the Western Semites. Professor Hommel 
has made it clear ^ that the Semitic tribes to which the 
Arabs of the south, the Aramseans, and the Hebrews 
alike belonged, worshipped four supreme deities — Athtar, 
the evening and morning star; the moon-god and its 
messenger or “Prophet”; and the goddess of the sun. 
Athtar is the B^,bylouian IsUir, who has become a male 
god in her passage to the Semites ; and, while the people 
of Hadhramaut borrowed the name of Sin from Baby- 
lonia, those of ^Jatabiln borrowed the name of Nebo 
(Anbay). Sau.as, the sun, has become a goddess; the 
moon-god has taken the foremost place in the pantheon, 
and the sun has accordingly been transformed into his 
colourless reflection. As in the case of Tstar, so too in 
that of the sun-god, the geuderless grammar of Sumerian 
facilitated the change. A, the sun-god of Sippara, had 
become his wife under Semitic influence,^ and from 
Sippara the conception of a solar goddess passed to the 
Semites on the western side of the Euphrates. 

The supremo Baalim of the South Arabian inscriptions 
must thus have been of Babylonian origin. Name and 
character alike were derived from Sumerian • Babylonia. 
And from this the further inference is oljvious : Arabian 
and West Semitic “Sabaiam,” with its worship of the 
heavenly bodies, was not indigenous, ft must have been 
the result of contact with Babylonian civilisation, a con- 
tact which gave Ur and Harran a mixed population, and 
caused them to be the .seats and centres of the worship 
of the moon-god. The primitive Semitic Baal — the 
“ lord ” of a specific plot of earth or tribal territory — 
became a moon-good or an evening star, while his wife 
was embodied in the sun. ' ♦ 

This- conclusion is confirmed by a study of the religion 

* Aufmtzc und Ahhartdlungm^ ii. pp. 149-165* 

- See my Hibbert Lectures, pp. 177, 178, 
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of Canaan. Here the place occupied by the moon-god 
uiuoug Arabians and ilebrcws is taken by the sun. The 
supreme Batil is the sun-god, and the female ikshtoreth 
is identified with the moon. As I endeavoured to show 
in an earlier lecture, there was a period in the history 
of Babylonian religion wdieu hero also the sun-god was 
supreme. The gods were resolved into »solar deities, or 
rather were identified with the sun. The solar element 
in Merodach threatened to absorb his human kingship ; 
it was only his likeness to man that savjjiJ him from the 
fate of the Egyptian gods. » 

It is just this plia-se in the history of Babylonian theo- 
logy that we find reflected in the theology of Canaan. 
Baal has passed into the sun-god, and his characteristics 
are those of the sun-gods of Babylonia. The historical 
monuments have told us how long and deep was the in- 
fluence of Babylonia upon the culture of Canaan, and it 
was exercised just at the time when the solar faith had 
triumphed in the Babylonian plain. It is not without 
significance that Sargon of Akkad, who first brought the 
civilisation and arts of Babylonia to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, should have had his capital in a city 
which adjoined Sippara, the special seat of solar worship. 
While Arabia drew its inspiration from Ur, the religion 
of Canaan was modified by contact with a culture and 
theology that were more purely Babylonian. Bhoenician 
tradition stoutly maintained that the ancestors of the 
Canaanitish people had come from the Persian Gulf. 

“ Sabaism,” therefore, to use the old term, must really 
have been an early form of Babylonian belief. It was 
communicated to the Semites west of the Euphrates at 
different times* and in different ways. To the Western 
Semites of Arabia and Mesopotamia it came through Ur, 
and consequently set the moon-god at the head of the 
divine hierarchy. To the Canaanite it was carried more 
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directly, Init at a later period, when tlie solar worship 
had become dominant in Habylouia. The influence of 
Nippur had waned before that of Eridu, and out of 
Eridu had risen a culture-god whose son and vicegerent 
wius the sun. 

The moon-god was uddrc.ssed in Southern Arabia by 
dili'erent titles, Qjie of which was that ’Ammi or 'Ammu 
which forms part of the name of Khammurabi. Pro- 
fessor Hommel hints that even the Hebrew Yahveh may 
once have be«nf,a title of the moon-god among the 
Western Semites of Babylonia. As I was tJic first to 
point out, tlie name of Yahveh actually occurs in a 
document of the age of Ahraham, where it enters into 
the composition of the name Yahum-ilu, the Joel of the 
Old Testament. rrofes.sor Hommel has since found 
other examples of it in tablets of the same period, thus 
overthrowing the modern theory which derives it from 
the Keuites.' It was already known to “Abram the 
Hebrew” in Ur of the Chaldees. 

The hymn to the moon-god of Ur, to which I have 
leferred in an earlier lecture, is almost monotheistic in 
tone. To the writer he “alone is supreme in heaven 
and earth.” He is the creatfu' of the universe ; he is 
also the universal “ Father,” “ long-suffering and full of 
forgiveness, whose hand upholds the life^'of all mankind.” 
More than that, ho is “ the omnipotent one, whose heart 
is immensity, and there is none that may fathom it.” 
Among the otlier gods he has no rival ; he causes the 
herb to grow, and the cattle and flock to bring forth ; 
and he established law and justice among mankind. 
The angels of lieaven and the spirits of the earth alike 
do homage to him; there is no 'goddess even who 
appears, at his side. The hymn formed part of the 

* Exposilnr;/ Times, i.\. (189S) p. B22 ; March 1900, p. 270, 

* P. 310. 
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ritual of the great tern})Ie at Ur before the birth of 
Abraham, and the Hebrew patriarch may well have 
listened to its teaching. 

From Ur and its mixed population we can trace the 
worship of the Babylonian moon-god along the coasts of 
Southern Arabia as far as Egypt. In Hadhramaut, as I 
have already said, the very name of f^ii was retained, 
and even in North-western Arabia the name of the 
sacred mountain of Sinai bears witness to the cult of the 
Babylonian deity. Early seal-cy]indp;>:» associate with 
the moon-god lioth an ape and a dwarf-like ligiire, called 
Nu-gidda, “ the dwarf,” in Sumerian, who dances in 
honour of the god, like the Danga dwarf in Egypt, or 
the eynocephalous apes of Thoth. In Egyi)t, however, 
the dwarf assnmes the shape of lies, who is often 
represented with an ape on either side ; and Bes with his 
crown of feathers, along with the apiss (or monkeys) that 
accornjmny him, came from the south of Arabia to the 
valley of the Nile. 

The monotheistic lendone.y of the hymn to the moon- 
god stands in marked contrast to the polytheism of the 
solar hymns. 'I'lKi solar litnal, in fact, was essentially 
polytheistic. But Nannar or Sin, the moon-god, was 
“ the prince of the gods,” the ruler of the stai'ry hosts of 
heaven. By the .'<ide of him the stare were but as the 
sheep of a ilock in the ])resence of their shepherd, or as 
the people of a State in the presemjc of their deified 
king. Hence he was lord over his brother gods in a 
w'ay that the sun-god c«uld never be ; they became the 
hosts that he mar.shallcd in tight against the enemies of 
light and order, the nuiltitnde that obeyed his voice as 
the sheep ftdlow* their sheptherd. The moon-god was 
emphatically “ the lord of hosts ” ! , 

The title was applied to other gods in later days. 
Nebuchadrezzar calls Nebo “ the marshallcr of the hosts 
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of heaven and earth,” ^ and Tiglath-pileser i. makes 
Assur '* the director of the hosts'' of the gods.” The 
kings transferred the title to themselves, changing only 
" gods ” into “ men,” and so becoming “ kings of the hosts 
of mankind.” But the first signification of the term ■was 
“ the host of heaven,” the stars of El above whom the 
king of Babylon, sought to erect his throne. One of the 
primeval divinities of the pantheon — ^a divinity, indeed, 
who scarcely emerged from his primitive condition of a 
primordial spinitr— was En-rae-sarra,'-* “ the enchanter of 
the (heavenly and earthly) hosts,” to whom in some of 
the old Babylonian cities a feast of mourning was 
celebrated at the time of the winter solstice in the 
month Tebet. A hymn entitles him “ the lord of the 
earth, the prince of Arallu, lord of the place and the 
land whence none return, even the mountain of the 
spirits of earth . . . without whom Ingurik cannot 
produce prosperity in field or canal, cannot create the 
crop ... he who gives sceptre and reign to Anu and 
EHil.” * He is invoked, like the moon-god, to establish 
firmly the foundation-stone that it may last for ever. 
But it is not only over the spirits of the underground 
world that he holds sway ; he reigns also in heaven, in 
the close vicinity of the ecliptic, and “ the seven great 
gods ” who were bis sons were stars in the sky. His 
attributes, therefore, closely resemble those of the moon- 
god of Ur : like the moon-god, he is at once lord of the 
sky and of the xinderworld, a father of the stars of night 
who makes the green herb grow in the earth below. In 
En-me-sarra, “ the enchanter of the (apirit)-ho8ts,” the 

> WJI. i. 51. 1, 1.1. 

* Prouounced £n-sarm, fiim-.sa-1ii.ssati in Neniitic. 

• See the translation of the hymn in my Hibbert Lecture-s, p. 301. The 
tc.Yt has been commented on by Fr. Martin, Tuxtes riligimx cmyrwis et 
laibyloniem, 77-80. 
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realm of the moon-god was uniWd with that of En-lil ; 
as lord of the night he ruled in Hades, and was supreme 
even in that “ mountain ” of the ghost-world from which 
En-lil derived one of his names.^ 

But I must leave to others the task of further pursuing 
the path of exploration which I have thus sketched in 
outline. That Yahveh was once identified with the 
moon-god of Babylonia in those distant days, when as 
yet Abraham had not been born in Ur of Chaldees, 
explains his title of “ Lord of hosts ” fetter than tlie 
far-fetclied theories which have been invented to account 
for it. The explanation has at least the merit of being 
supported by the ancient texts of Babylonia. Adven- 
turous spirits may even be inclined to see in Sinai, tlie 
mountain of Sin, a fitting place for the promulgation of 
the Law of the Lord of hosts ; but such speculations lie 
beyond th (3 reach of the present lecturer, and the lectures 
he has undertaken to give. 

The name of En-me-sarra, “the enchanter of the 
(8pirit)-host8,’' brings us back to that dark backgroimd 
of magic and sorcery which distinguished and disfigured 
the religion of Babylonia up to the last. The Sumerian 
element continued to survive in the Babylonian people, 
and the magic which was its primitive religion survived 
also. It was nfever eliminated ; behind the priest lurked 
the sorcerer; the spell and the incantation were but 
partially hidden beneath the prayer and the penitential 
psalm. One result of this was the exaggerated import- 
ance attached to rites and ceremonies, and the small 
space occupied by the moral element in the official 
Babylonian faith. There was doubtless a certain amount 
of spirituality, more especially of an individualistic sort ; 
the sinner bewails his transgressions, and appeals for 
help to his deity, but of morality as an integral part of 
^ The god of the “great mountain,” sec above, pp. 376, 462. * 
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religion there is little 'evidence. We look in vain for 
anything analogous to the judgment-hall of Osiris and 
the negative confession of the Egyptian dead; the 
Babylonian gods, it is true, preferred that a man should 
walk uprightly, but his future salvation did not depend 
on his conduct in this life. He was punished in this 
world for his sins and shortcomings, but the sins were 
not confined to sins against morality; they equally 
included ceremonial transgressions. 

At the same^ time, a sort of catechism which forma 
part of the ritual of the seers shows that a recognition 
of the moral element in religion was not altogether 
wanting. Tlie following is Professor Zimmem’s trans- 
lation of it : “ Has he estranged the father from his 
son ? Has he estranged the sou from his father ? Has 
he estranged the mother from her daughter ? Has ho 
estranged the daughter from her mother? Has he 
estranged the mother-in-law from her daughter-in-law ? 
Has he estranged the brother from his brother ? Has 
he estranged the friend from his friend ? Has he 
estranged the companion from his companion ? Has he 
refused to set a captive free, or has he refused to loose 
one who was bound ? Has he excluded the prisoner 
from the light ? Has he said of a captive, ‘ Hold him 
fast,’ or of one who was bound, ‘ Strengthen his bonds ’ ? 
Has he committed sin against a god, or has he committed 
sin against a goddess ? Has he olfended a god, or has 
ho held a goddess in light esteem ? Is his sin against 
his own god, or is his sin against his own goddess ? 
Has he done violence to one older than himself) or has 
he conceived hatred against an elder brother ? Has he 
held his father and mother in contempt, or has he 
insulted his elder sister? Has ho been generous in 
small thuigs, but avaricious in groat matters ? Has ho 
sakl ‘ yea ’ for ‘ nay,’ and ‘ nay ’ for ‘ yea ’ ? Has he 
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spoken of unclean things or [counselled] disobedience ? 
Has he spoken wicted words ? . . . Has he used false 
scales ? . . . Has he accepted a wrong account, or has 
he refused a rightful sum? Has he disinherited a 
legitimate son, or has he recognised an illegitimate son ? 
Has he set up a false landmark, or lias ho refused to set 
up a true landmark ? Has he removed bound, border, 
or landmark ? Has he broken into his neighbour’s 
house ? Has ho drawn near his neiglibonr’s wife ? 
Has he shed his neighbour’s blood ? ^Has he stolen his 
neighbour’s garment?”^ , 

The list of questions reminds us of the negative con- 
fession of the Osirian creed, but the end and ])urpose of 
it is different. They are the questions put to the penitent 
in order that the priest may discover why the wrath of 
the gods has fallen upon him. They relate to this life 
only, not to the next ; conformity to the moral code they 
imply brings with it no assurance of eternal happiness, 
it is a guarantee only against suffering and misfortune in 
the present world. The point of view of the Eabylonian 
was that of the friends of Job. 

Morality, in fact, was left in largo measure to the 
legislator. An old code, which seems to have been 
ascribed to the god Ea, asserts explicitly the resiKmsi- 
bility of the nfler, and his amenability to divine punish- 
ment for unrighteous dealing. 

“ If the king does not give heed to justice,” it begins, 
“ his people will perish and his land be enfeebled.- 
“ If he gives no heed to the law of the land, Ea, the 
king of destinies, will change his destiny, and visit him 
w'ith misfortune. 

J 

^Zimmern, Du lir.schvvtmngstafelfl Slt iirpv., j). 3 sqq. 

* We may notice that it is the people, and not the king, \vlv^) will sntVor 
for the misdeeds of thfj latter; ep. 2 Sam, xxiv. 17, and Hoiaco, £Jj/. 
i. 12, 20 : ‘^quicquid delirant reges, plectimtur Achivi.” 
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“ If he gives no heed his nobles, his days shall [not] 
be long. » 

" If he gives no heed to the wise, his land will revolt 
against him. 

“ If he gives heed to the (law-)book, the king will 
behold the strengthening of his land. 

“ If ho gives heed to the writing (sipir) of Ea, the 
great gods will establish him in counsel and knowledge 
of justice. 

“ If he smit<^ a man of Bippara and gives a wrong 
decision, the sui]>-god, who judges heaven and earth, will 
appoint another judge in his land, and a just prince and 
a just judge instead of unjust ones. 

“ If the sons of Nippur come to him for judgment, and 
he accepts bribes and treats them harshly, Bel, the lord 
of the world, will bring a foreign enemy against him and 
destroy his army; the prince and his general will bo 
hunted like outcasts through the streets. 

“If tlie sons of Babylon bring silver and offer bribes, 
and he favours the Babylonians and turns himself to 
their entreaty, Merodach, the lord of heaven and earth, 
will set his foes over him, and give his goods and his 
treasure to his enemy. The sons of Nippur, or Sippar, 
or Babylon who act thus shall be aist into prison.” ^ 

The dissociation of ethics and religiofi in Babylonia 
was due to a considerable extent to the practical char- 
acter of Babylonian theology and the limitation of the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments to this life. In 
contrast to the Egyptian, w'ho may be said to have lived 
for the next world, the Babylonian lived for this. It 
was here that he was rewarded for his piety or punished 

^ JVAJ, iv. 55. . The inscription was first translated by George Smith, 
Assyrian Discoveries (1875); pp. 409-411, and by myself in the Kecords of 
the Past^ first ser., vii. (1870), pp. 119-122.^ Mr. King has recently given 
tlielirst part of tlie text in his JJahylonian lidigioUj pp. 217, 218. 
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for his sins. The world beyond*the grave was a place of 
unspeakable dreariness. I have already described it in 
a previous lecture. It was a prison-house of darkness 
and unsubstantiality ; a land where all things were for- 
gotten, and those who inhabited it were themselves 
forgotten of men. It resembled the Hebrew Sheol; 
indeed, it is probable that the name of Sheol i.s borrowed 
from Babylonia,^ and borrowed names are apt to indicate 
that the ideas connected with them were borrowed too. 
In the gloom of that underworld, where fhe ghosts of the 
dead fed on dust and refuse, the hideous monsters of 
chaos still moved and dimly showed themselves, wliile 
“ the kings of the nations ” sat on their shadowy thrones, 
welcoming the slaughtered king of Babylon with the 
words : “ Art thou also become weak as we ? Art thou 
become like unto us ? ” The dead man never again saw 
the light of the sun. There was no Osirian paradise to 
receive him, with its sunshine and happy meadows ; even 
the brief period of light which the solar creed of Kgypt 
allowed the bark of the sun-god to bring to the denizens 
of the other world, was denied to tlie dead Babylonian. 
Over the gates of the world beyond the grave the words 
were written ; “ Abandon hope, all ye that enter here.” 
There was no return ; none, even with the help of Mero- 
dach, could coftie back to the homo he liad left on earth ; 
the sevenfold gates of Hades opened only to admit those 
that entered it. Death meant the extinction of light 
and hope, even of the capacity for feeling either pleasure 
or pain. 

It was on this life, therefore, that the religions thoughts 
of the Babylonian were centred. And his view of his 
relation to yjS ^ods was a curious mixture of spirituality 

' Hommel suggests that slldHf “the hollow plaeo urilcrneath the 
earth,’* is derived from sa^Aldnu, “ sheol” [Aafsiitze atid AbhandltnKj&ii, 
iiu p. 347). • 
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and the commercial instinct. On the one hand, it was a 
question of barter ; if the man was'generous in liis gifts 
to the gods, if he did what they approved and abstained 
from what they condemned, above all, if the rites and 
ceremonies of religion were correctly fulfilled, the gods 
were bound to grant him all that his lieart desired. On 
the other hand, if ^misfortune fell upon him, it was a proof 
that he had sinned against them. And as the centuries 
passed the consciousness of sin sank more and more 
deeply into the thgart of the Babylonian. At first, in- 
deed, the sins wgre otfences against the ritual rather than 
against the moral and spiritual code. The ghosts and 
spirits of the old Sumerian faith were non-moral; if 
some of them inflicted pain and disease upon man, it was 
because it was their nature to do so, and the only defence 
against them was in the charms of the sorcerer. But 
with the arrival of the Semite, and the consequent trans- 
formation of the goblin into a god and of the soreerer 
into a priest, a new conception was introduced of the 
divine nature. The gods became human, and the Jiumanity 
they put on was that of civilised man. They became 
moral agents, hating iniquity and lining righteousness, 
ready to help the creatures they had made, hut chastising 
them for their offence.s as tlic father would his sou. 
“ Father,” in fact, is one of the commonest titles given to 
the god in the new ago of Babylonian religion. It was 
only ill the conception of Hades that the old ideas still 
maintained their influence, that the powers who ruled 
there still continued to be the malignant or non-moral 
monsters of an earlier belief, and l.hat a common lot was 
believed to await in it all mankind, whatever might have 
been their conduct on this side of the grave.* 

In this, world, on the contrary, the convicliitii t hat sin 
brought punishment with it became more and more pro- 
nou'hced. And with the conviction came an increasing 
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Iwlicf ill the ellk'ticy of prayer <<iu(l repentance, and tlie 
necessity for puritjj of heart. The words supposed to 
have liecn put into the mouth of Merodach after his 
creation of man, late in date though they may be, 
testify clearly to the fact. I give them in Mr. King’s 
translation' — 

“ Towards thy god slialt thou be pure of heart, for 
that is the glory of the godheacf; 

Prayer and supplication and bowing low to the 
earth, eirrly in the morning shalj; thou offer unto 
him. ... 

The fear of god begets mercy, offerings increase life, 
and prayer absolves from sin. 

He that fears the gods shall not cry aloud [in grief], 

he that fears the spirits of earth shall have a long 
[life]. 

Against friend and neiglibour thou shalt not speak 
[evil]. 

Sjieak not of things that are liidden, [practise] 
mercy. 

When thou makest a promise (to give), give and 
[hold] not [back].” 

Already, in the age of Khammurubi, the author of the 
story of the Deluge makes it the punishineut inflicted on 
mankind for fiijeir misdeeds, and the Chaldrean Noah is 
rescued from it by Ea on account of his piety. The 
penitential psalms and ritual texts are full of illustrations 
of the same fact. It is true that the misdeeds are often 
merely involuntary violations of the ceremonial law or 
offences against the ritual, but the sense of guilt attach- 
ing to them is already profound. It required centuries 
before the p«bjionian was able to distinguish between 

moral and ceremonial sin, — if, indeed, he ever succeeded 

.1 

^ Bahylonian Beliyion and Mytholoiry, p. 83. Seo George Smith, 
Chahlami Account of Genms, pp^ 78-80 (11. 10-13, 16 -23), • 
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in doing so,- — but at an tjaiiy period a conscioueness of 
the heinousness of sin already lay lv3avily upon him, as 
well as of the need of repentance. A profound sense of 
his transgressions, and of the punishment they deserved, 
had grown up within him long before he had learnt to 
confine it to moral guilt. In this respect, again, he 
differed from the Egyptian : penitence and the conscious- 
ness of sin belonged to Babylonia ; we look in vain for 
them in the valley of the Nile. The light-hearted 
Plgyptian was to^ contented to feel them ; the gods he 
worshipped were, iflce himself, kindly and easy-going, and 
the pantheism of the upper classes offered no place to a 
reproachful conscience. 

But the gods of Babylonia, in the days when the 
Sumerian and tlie Semite had become one people, were 
stern judges. The theology of Eridu was coloured and 
darkened by that of Nippur ; Ea might save Xisuthros 
from the waters of the Flood, but En-lil had doomed all 
men to destruction. And whether it was the sun-god 
who was worshipped, or the moon-god of Ur, it was still 
a judge who beheld and visited all the deeds of living 
men. In the sun -god the judge predominated, in the 
moon-god the father, but that was all. The father was 
also a judge, the judge was also a father, and the same 
word might be used to denote both. « 

But it must be remembered that the judgeship of the 
son-god and the fatherhood of the moon-god were con- 
fined to the present world. They were not dead gods 
like Osiris, whose tribunal was in another world. There 
was no postponing the evil day, therefore ; a man’s sins 
were visited upon him in this life, just as it was also in 
this life that his righteousness was rewarasre^. A death- 
bed repentance was useless; penitence, to be effective, 
must be manifested on this side of the grave. 

Hence came the penitential ritual which forms so 
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striking a feature in tlie servica^books of Babylonia. It 
was reduced to a system, like the confessional in later 
days. The penitent was instructed by the priest what 
to say, and the priest pronounced his absolution. For 
the exercise of priestly absolution was another essential 
feature of Babylonian religion. 

Besides the conseiousness of sin and the conception of 
repentance, the. idea of mediation must also be traced to 
Babylonia On the earliest seals the priest is represented 
as acting as a mediator between the worshipper and his 
god. It is only through the priest ttiat the layman can 
approach the deity and be led into the presence of the 
god. This idea of mediation has a twofold origin. On 
the one side, it goes back to the beliefs which saw in the 
magician — the predecessor of the priest — the possessor 
of knowledge and powers that were hidden from the rest 
of mankind ; on the other side, it has grown out of the 
doctrine that the priest was the vicegerent of the god. 
It was thus the result of the union of two conceptions 
which I believe to have been respectively Sumerian and 
Semitic. The deified king or pontiff necessarily took 
the place of the god on earth ; Gudea, for instance, at 
Lagas was the representative of the god Ingurisa, and 
therefore himself divine. The fact that the gods were 
represented in human forms facilitated this conversion of 
the minister of the deity into his adopted son and re- 
presentative ; the powers and functions of the god were 
transferred to him, and, like the vassal-prince in the 
absence of the supreme king, he acted in the god’s place. 

The Semitic Baal was a lord or king of human shape 
and passions. He thus stood in marked contrast to the 
Sumerian gj^p'it or spirit ; and, as we have seen, the gulf 
between them is too deep and broad to be spanned by 
the doctrine of evolution. For the Sumerian‘’the world 
outside man was peopled with spirits and demons ; foB the 
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Semite it was a human wtnld, since man was made in the 
image of the gods. The triumph of the gods of light 
and order over the monsters of chaos symbolised not 
only the birth of the present creation, but also the 
theological victory of the Semite over tho Sumerian. 
And with tlic victory came a conception of tho divine 
which was modelled on that of tho organised State. 
As the human hlad of the State was "himself a god, 
delegating his authority from time to time to his human 
ministers, so to<^ in the world of gods there was a 
supreme Baal or l5rd who was sun’ounded by his court 
and mini.sters. ^Foremost among these were the sukkaUi 
or “angels,” tlu; messengers who conveyed the will of 
their lord to the dwellers upon earth. Some of them 
were more than messengers : they were the interpreters 
and vicegerents of the supreme deity, like Nebo “ the 
prophet ” of Borsippa. And as vicegerents they naturally 
became the sons by adoption of Bel ; Asari of Eridu first 
takes the place of Ea, whose double he originally was, 
and then in the person of Merodach becomes his son; 
Nin-ip of Nippur, the messenger of En-lil, is finally 
transformed into his sou, and addressed, like Horus in 
Egypt, as “ the avenger of his father.” ^ The hierarchy 
of the gods is modelled upon that of Babylonia, and the 
ideas of mediation and vicegercncy are ffransferred to 
heaven. 

Repentance, the consciousness of sin, and mediation 
are thus conceptions all of which may be traced back to 
Babylonia. And each of them leads naturally, if not 
inevitably, to other and cognate conceptions. Mediation, 
as I have pointed out, is partly dependent on a belief in 
la doctrine of vicegerency, which, in confbih?j,ion with a 
profound sense of sin, leads in turn to the doctrine of 

^ K255, Obv, i. 19, Ablu dannu inufir ijlmilli IJili abi-sUf mighty 
SOD, tfie avenger of llel his father,’* 
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absolution. And mediation itself is given a wide mean- 
ing. The priest mediates between the layman and his 
deity; the lesser gods between mankind and the supreme 
Baalim. M. Martin aptly compares the intercession of 
Abraham for the doomed cities of the plain, and the 
doctrine of the intercession of the Saints in tlie Christian 
Church d , 

The conscious’noss of sin, again, is similarly far-reach- 
ing. It extends to sins of ignorance and omission as 
well as to sins of commission. Tw\e 'after time the 
penitential psalms ask forgiveness for> sins the very 
nature of which was unknown to the penitent. “Tlie 
sin that I have done I know not,” lie is made to say, 

“ The transgression that I have committed I know not.” 

“An olFcncc I liaw; committed unwillingly against my god. 

A sill against my goddess unwillingly have I wrought : 

0 lord, my transgressions arc many, manifold arc my sins ! ” 

The disease or misfortune that Iiad overtaken him was 
a proof of the sin, even though it had been committed 
involuntarily or in ignorance that it was wrong. “ When 
I was little I siniu'd,” says another psalm, “yea, 1 
transgressed the commandments of my god.” ^ 

Ecpentance has its corollary confession, wlietlier 
public or privaie. And the ritual texts show that both 
public and private confession was practised in Babylonia. 
Indeed, private confession seems to have been the older 
and more usual method. The penitential psalms are in 
the. first person singular, like tlio Hebrew psalms ; in 
public confession the Babylonian probably believed that a*., 
man was more likely to think about the sins of others 
than about lii>i'"owh. 

Penitence implies a need of absolution. It -also im- 

^ Textes rcligicux assifTWis et hahylonicns^ i>. xvi. , 

* Martin, /.c., p. 14, 
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plies a belief iu the siufuluess of hiunan nature and the 
purity of the divine. The purity* it is true, may be 
ceremonial rather than moral, and in the early days 
of Babylonian religion the cei’emonial element almost 
obscured the moral. But as time went on the moral 
clement grew ever stronger, and the ritual texts began to 
be superseded by, prayers of a more spiritual character. 
The prayers addressed by hfebuchadreziar to Merodach 
rise almost to the height of a passionate faith in the 
absolute goodne^ss^and mercy of the god. 

Speaking generally, then, we may say that the religion 
of Babylonia was essentially anthropomorphic, with all 
the faults and virtues of an anthropomorphic conception 
of the divine. But it was gi-afted on a primeval stock of 
Sumerian shamanism from the influences of which it 
never wholly shook itself free. It thus differed from 
Hebrew anthi’opoinorphism, with which in other respects 
it had so much in common. Behind the lineaments of 
Hebrew anthropomorphism ghost or goblin are not to bo 
found. 

And yet between tlie religion of Babylonia and that of 
Tsi’ael there was much that was alike. It was natural, 
indeed, that it should he so. The Babylonians of history 
were Semitic, and Abraham the Hebrew had sprung from 
a Babylonian city. In the last lecture I drew attention 
to the similarity that existed between the temples of 
Babylonia and that of Jerusalem, a similarity that ex- 
tended even to details. There was the same similarity 
between the Babylonian rituals and the Mosaic Law ; the 
priesthood, moreover, was established on the same lines, 
and the prophets and seers of Israel haw) their analogues 
in those of Chaldica. The religious law 3ted ritual of the 
Hebrews looks back like their calendar to the banks of 
the Euphrates. 

The same lesson is taught by the literary traditions 
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of the Hebrew people. The cosmology of Genesis has 
its roots in the coiAnology of Eridu, and the first home 
of mankind is placed by the Old Testament in Eden, 
“ the plain ” of Babylonia, which was watered by the 
Tigris and Euphrates. The Babylonian story of the 
Deluge is the parent of that which is recounted in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, while it was at Jlabylon that the 
dispersal of mankind took place. The background of 
Hebrew history is as purely Babylonian as the back- 
ground of Hebrew ritual. i ' 

And, as Gunkcl has shown,* the old Babylonian tradi- 
tions embodied in the Book of Genesis must have made 
their way to tlie West at the very beginning of Hebrew 
history. They enter into the web of the earliest Hebrew 
thought, and are presupposed l)y Hebrew literature. 
The cosmology which saw the primordial element in the 
watery deep, and told of the victory that had been won 
over Tiainat, the dragon of chaos, must have been already 
known in Canaan when the language and script of Baby- 
lonia were taught in its schools, and Babylonian literature 
studied in its libraries. Long before the Mosaic age, 
the literary culture of Babylonia had profoundly allected 
the peoples of Syria, and had penetrated oven to the 
banks of the Nile. Need wo be surprised, then, if we 
find a “ sea ” in the temple of Solomon, the symlwl of 
beliefs which had their origin on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, or priestly ortlinances which recall those 
of ancient Chaldica ? 

The ordinances and temples were but the outward 
symbols of the ideas that had created them. The 
anthropomorphic of Semitic Babylonia is reflected in 
the anthropoiKiorphism of the Israelites. The sense of 
sin and of the overwhelming power of the deity, tlie 
efficacy of penitence and the necessity of a mediator, 
’ H. Guiikol, wid Chaos in VrzeU und Endzeit (1895), 
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are common to botli Bafiylonia and Israel. Hence it is 
that the penitential psalms of the Babylonian ritual bear 
so striking a resemblance to the psalms of the Old Tes- 
tament; hence, too, the individual element and deep 
spirituality that characterise them. Israel was indebted 
to Babylonia for something more than the seeds of a 
merely material civilisation. 

It is true tliat there is a gulf, wide' and impas.sable, 
between the Babylonian religion as w'e dociplier it in the 
cuneifonn tabled, ^nd the religion of Israel as it is pre- 
sented to ns in the. Old Testament. On the one side, we 
have a gross and grotesque jxdytheLsm ; on the other, an 
uncomjtromising monotheism. Babylonian religion made 
terms with magic and sorcery, and admitted them in a 
ccrtiiin degree to its privileges ; they were not incom- 
patible wdth polytheism ; but between them and the 
worship of the one God there could be no reconciliation. 
It was the same with the .sensualities that masqueraded 
at Ercch in the garb of a religious c\dt ; they belonged 
to a system in which the sun-god was Bafihand a goddess 
claimed the divided adoration of man. To Israel they 
were forbidden, like the necromancy and witchcraft with 
which they were allied. 

But deep and impassable as may be the gulf which 
separated the Mosaic Law from tl»e of^cial religion of 
Babylonia, different as may have been the development 
of prophecy in Babykmia and Israel, the primordial 
ideas from which they started were strangely alike. The 
same relation that is borne by the religion of ancient 
Egypt to Christianity is borne by tlie leligion of Baby- 
lonia to Judaism. The Babylonian cfCicoption of the 
divine, imperfect though it was, underCfy the faith of 
the Hebrew, and tinctured it up to the end. The Jew 
never wholly freed himself fi-om the dominion of beliefs 
wWh had their first starting-point in the “plain” of 
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Babylonia; his religions horiziAi remained bounded by 
dcatli, find tlio Grjd of Al^rahain, Isfiac, and Jacob con- 
tinued to be the God of the living and not of the dead. 
It wfis in this world that tho righteous were rewarded 
and tlie wicked punisliod ; the world to come was the 
dreary shadow-land of Babylonian teaching, a land of 
darkness where all things are forgotten, but also a land 
where “ the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest,” 
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